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correct ; and some detailed navigational 
descriptions have been omitted as of little 
interest to the modern general reader. 
But it is believed that ail the more In¬ 
teresting passages of the original have been 
retained, and that the story of the famous 
expedition of two hundred years ago will 
Interest and enthral all who enjoy a story 
of real-life adventure, and who care for 
Britain’s naval tradition and honour the 
men who made it. 
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Introduction 


Richard Walter’s three books on Lord Anson’s voyage 
comprise well over 152,000 words. An attempt has been made 
to reduce this to half without changing the original text and 
without seriously interfering with the context. The original three 
books arc beautifully written and contain interesting discourses 
on a variety of subjects. One has been reluctant to omit certain 
passages, and it has been difficult sometimes to dedde what sliould 
go and what should remain. Purists will abhor the idea of cutting 
anytlung from the original work. A certain amount of repetition 
exists in the original, however, and this has been removed in the 
reduction. Similarly, some hypothetical cliscourscs based on in¬ 
correct surmises: fi^r example, Ch.iptcr XIV of the original has 
been omitted completely. This chapter, entitled “A Brief Account 
of What Might Have Been Expected from Our Squadron Had It 
Arrived in the South Seas in Good Time,” is written mainly for 
the benefit of subscquetit expeditions, ;md is based on the fallacy 
that the w’cathcr round Cape Horn must be better in the summer 
of southern latitudes than at any other time of the year. This is 
now known to be untrue. Detailed descriptions such as those of 
soundings and the nature of the sea bottom and bearings of land¬ 
marks have been left out, unless vitally bound up with text of 
greater general interest. Walter was a keen observer of weather 
and currents, and frequently advances theories in connection with 
these and also on the treatment and causes of scur\w. The more 
interesting remain, but occasionally whole passages have had to 
be left out. In general, however, the concentration of the beet 
parts has produced a most readable book of normal size. Dates 
have been inserted in the margin to preserve chronological 
interest. 

The original spelling has not been changed as it accords better 
with the general style. Attention is called here to some of the 
stirring phrases : 
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Introduction 


“Wc pressed forward with all our canvas.’* 

. . . ‘‘And though we spread our ships, and beat about 
for them some time, yet we never saw them more.” 

. . . “Ignorant that die time drew near when the 
squadron would be separated never to unite again, and that 
this day of our passage was the last chcarful day that die 
greatest part of us would ever hvc to enjoy.” 

The reader should realize something of the difficidties of the 
navigation of those days. The ship’s latitude at noon each day 
could be deduced readily enough from the altitude of the sun 
measured with an instrument which was the forerunner of die 
present-day sextant. Estimation of the ship’s longitude, however, 
was tUfficult as it required an accurate knowledge of the time at 
which an observation was taken. There were of course no per¬ 
fected chronometers, though oddly enough it is reputed that 
trials of a dironometer had been carried out a year or so before 
die expedition in the Centurion herself. 

A chart of the world is included with this abridged etlition 
to show the places visited or seen. Many of the positions quoted 
in Walter’s text are a Uttlc in error, particularly in regard to 
longitude. The dotted line on the chart is inserted merely to give 
continuity. Naturally a sailing ship selects a track which is a 
compromise between prevading wind and the most desirable 
objective, and an exact track, even if it could be correctly plotted, 
would be somewhat confusing. 

Little is said by Walter about Anson himself. We gather that 
the Commodore was a man of generosity and humanity; good» 
kind and patient, but possessing at the same time tenacity of 
purpose. He endured many hardships and rebuffs, not the least of 
which were the mismanagement shown on the planning side and 
the defeaive material put into his ships for the expedition. Anson 
always stood by his officers and men, and was not one to pander 
to higher authority. After liis voyage he refused an appointment 
because the Board of Admiralty at that time would not support 
certain promotions which he had authorized during the expedi¬ 
tion. This led to a period of disfavour with the Board and he was 
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unemployed. A big change in the Board took place some years 
later, however, and Anson was promoted and reapjjointed, and 
the promotions wliich he had authorized diirijig the expedition 
were at last confirmed. He w:is created a peer in 1747 ^^iid became 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1751. In 1761 he was promoted to 
Admiral of tlie Fleet, the highest naval rank. He died in 1762 at 
the age of sixty-five. 

Lord Anson is known .as the Father of the Navy owing to the 
removal of many hardsliips and the great improvements brought 
about during his administration. He is also associated with the 
introduction of uniform into the Navy. At the time of the 
expedition there was no regulation iimform, though officers 
adopted a somewhat standard form of dress. Anson attached 
much importance to dress aitd ceremony: we read in this book of 
his ccremoni;J visit to the Viceroy of Canton at a time when 
relations were somewliat strained. He arranged for the boat’s 
crew to be dressed in scarlet jackets and blue silk Vv^aistcoats, the 
wliolc trimmed with silver buttons, there being silver badges 011 
die Jackets and caps. 

The number of deaths that occurred during die expedition is 
almost uubchcvablc. Out of 961 men who left England in the 
three ships Centurion, Cloticcstcr and Tryal in September, 1740, 
626 died during the first twelve months; most of them from 
scurvy. But those who lived to complete the voyage round the 
world arrived in Engkind very rich men, and the ship which bore 
them carried the biggest booty that had ever returned to England 
in a single ship. 

iSflt Aprily 1947. 


S. \V. C. Pack. 
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CHAPTER I 


or I HE EQUIPMENT OF THE squadhon: the incidents relai ing 
THERETO, FROM ITS FIRST API*01NT MI,NT TO ITS SETTING SAIL 
FROM ST. HELENS 

When, in the latter end of the suinnicr of die year 1739, it was 
foreseen that a war with Spain was inevitable, it was the opinion 
of sonic considerable persons then trusted with the administration 
of affairs, that the most prudent step tlic nation could take, on the 
breaking out of the war, was attacking that crown in her distant 
settlements; for by this means (as at that time there war, the greatest 
probability of success) it was supposed that we should cut off the 
principal resources of tlie encmy% and should reduce them to the 
necessity of sincerely desiring a peace, as they would hereby be 
deprived of the retunis of that treasure by wliich alone they could 
be enabled to carry on a war. 

In pursuance of these sentiments, scvcnil projects were examined 
and several resolutions were taken by the council. And in all these 
deliberations it was from the first determined that George Anson, 
hsq., then captain of the Ccnturioti, should be employed as com- 
mandcr-in-chief of an expedition of this kind: and he at that time 
being absent on a cruise, a vessel was dispatched to his station so 
early as the beginning of September to order him to return with 
Jiis sliip to Portsmouth. And soon after he came there, 
that is on the lOth of November following, he received 
a letter from Sir Charles Wager directing liim to repair 
to London, and to attend the Board of Admiralty: where, when 
he arrived, he was informed by Sir Charles that two squadrons 
would he iminediately fitted out for two secret expeditions, which, 
however, would have some coimexion with each other; that he, 
Mr, Anson, was intended to command one of them, and Mr. 
Cornwall (who hath since lost his life gloriously in the defence of 
his country’s honour) the other; that the squadron under Mr. 
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Anson was to take on board three independent compai|jj|is of a hun¬ 
dred men each, and Blondes regiment of foot; that Colonel Bland 
was likewise to embark with his regiment, and to command the 
land-forces; and that, as soon as this squadron could be fitted for 
the sea, they were to set sail, with express orders to touch at no 
place till they came to Java Head in the East Indies; that there they ^ 
were only to stop to take in water, and thence to proceed directly 
to the city of Manila, situated on Luconia, one of the Pliilippinc 
islands; that the other squadron was to be of equal force with this 
commanded by Mr. Anson, and was intended to pass round Cape 
Horn, into the South Seas, to range along that coast; and after 
cruizing upon tlic enemy in those parts, and attempting their settle¬ 
ments, this squadron in its return was to rendezvous at Manila, 
there to join the squadron imdcr Mr. Anson, where they were to 
refresh their men, and refit their ships, and perhaps receive orders 
for other considerable enterprizes. 

This scheme was doubtless extremely well projected, and could 
not but greatly advance the public service, and the reputation and 
fortune of tliosc concerned in its execution; for had Mr. Anson 
proceeded for Manila at the time and in the manner proposed by 
Sir ChadesWager, he would, in all probability, have arrived there- 
before they liad received any advice of the war between us and 
Spain, and consequaitly before they had been in the least prepared 
for the reception of an enemy, or had any apprehensions of their 
danger. Indeed, it is well known that Manila was at that time in- * 
capable of making any considerable defence, and in all probabiHty 
would have surrendered only on the appearance o‘f our squadron 
before it. The consequence of this city, and the island it stands on 
may be in some measure estimated, from the known healthiness of 
its air, the excellency of its port and bay, the number and wealth 
of its inhabitants, and the very extensive and beneficial commerce 
which it carries on to the principal ports in the East Indies, and 
China, and its eKdmkve trade to Acapulco, the returns for which, 
being made in silver, are, upon the lowest valuation, not less dian 
three millions of dollars per annum. 

On this scheme Sir Charles Wager was so intent that in a few 
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days after this first conference, that is, on November 18, Mr. 
Anson received an order to take under his command the Argy^Cy 
Seuemy Pearl, Wager, and Tryal sloop; and other orders were issued 
to him in the same month, and in the December following, relating 
to the victualling of this squadron. But Mr. Anson attending tlie 
Admiralty the beginning of January, he was informed 
by Sir Charles Wager that for reasons with which he, 

Sir Charles, was not acquainted, the expedition to Manila 
was laid aSiide. It may be conceived tlut Mr. Anson was ex¬ 
tremely diagrined at the losing the command of so infallible, so 
honourable, and in every respect, so desirable an enterprize, 
especially too as he had already,.at a very great expence, made the 
necessary provision for liis own accommodation in this voyage, 
wliich he had reason to expect would prove a very long one. 
However, Sir Charles, to render his disappointment in some degree 
more tolerable, informed him that the expedition to the South 
Seas was still intended, and that he, Mr. Anson, and liis squadron, 
as their first destination was now coimtcrmandcd, should be em¬ 
ployed in that service. And on the lodi of January he received his 
commission, appointing him commandcr-in-chief of the fore- 
mentioned squadron, wliich (the Argylc being in the course of 
their preparation clianged for the Gloucester) was the same he 
sailed with above eight months after from St. Helens. On this 
change of destination, the equipment of the squadron was still 
prosecuted with as much vigour as ever, and the victualling, and 
whatever depended on the commodore, was soon so far advanced 
that he conceived the ships might be capable of putting to sea the 
instant he should receive his final orders, of which he was in daily 
expectation. And at last, on the zStli of June 1740, the Duke of 
Newcastle, principal Secretary of State, delivered to him his 
Majesty s instructions, dated January 31, 1739, with an additional 
instruction fi:om the Lords Justices, dated June 19, 1740. On the 
receipt of these* Mr, Anson immediately repaired to Spithcad, 
with a resolution to sail with the first fair wind, flattering himself 
that all his difficulties were now at an end. For though he knew by 
the musters that liis squadron wanted three hundred seamen of 
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their coiiiplcniciit (a deficiency which, with all its assiduity, he 
had not been able to get supplied), yet, as Sir Charles Wager in¬ 
formed him, that an order Irom the Board of Admiralty was dis¬ 
patched to Sir Jolin Norris to spare him die numbers which he 
wanted, he doubted not of its being complied with. But on liis 
arrival at Portsmouth, he found himself greatly mistaken, and dis¬ 
appointed in tliis pci suasion; for on his application, Sir John 
Norris told him he could spare him none, for he wanted men for 
his own fleet. 

But the commodore’s mortification did not end here. It has 
been already observed that it was at first intended that Colonel 
Bland’s regiment, and three independent companies of a liundred 
men each, should embark as huid-forccs on board the squadron. 
But this disposition was now changed, and all the land-forces 
tliat were to be allow'cd were five hundred invalids to be collected 
from the out-pensioners of Chelsea College. As dicsc out-peii- 
siouers consist of soldiers who from their age, wounds, or other 
infirmities, arc incapable of service in marching regiments, Mr. 
Anson was greatly cliagrined at having such a dccrcpid dctacli- 
ment allotted him; for,he was fully persuaded that die greatest 
part of them would perish long befiire they arrived at the scene of 
action, since the delays he had already encountered necessarily 
confined his passage round Cape Horn to the most rigorous 
season of the year. Sir Charles Wager too joined m opinion with 
the commodore, that invalids were no ways proper for this ser¬ 
vice, and solicited strenuously to have them cxclianged: but lie 
was told that persons who were supposed to be better Judges cf 
soldiers than he or Mr. Anson, tliought them die properest men 
that could be employed on this occasion. And upon diis determin¬ 
ation they were ordered on board the squadron on die 5 th of 
August; but instead of five hundred, there came on board no 
more than two hundred and fifty-nine; for all those who had 
limbs and strength to walk out of Portsmouth deserted, leaving 
behind them only such as were literally inviilids, most of them 
being sixty years of age, and some of them upwards of seventy. 
Indeed it is difficult to conceive a more moving scene than the 
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embarkation of these unhappy veterans: they were themselves 
extremely averse to the service they were engaged in, and fully 
apprised of all the disasters they wore afterwards exposed to; the 
apprehensions of which were strongly marked by the concern 
that appeared in their countenances, which was mixed with no 
small degree of indignation, to be thus hurried from their repose 
into a fatiguing employ, to which neither tlic strength of their 
bodies, nor the vigour of their minds, were any ways propor¬ 
tioned, and where, without seeing the fice of an enemy, or in the 
least promoting the success of the enterprize, they would, in all 
probability, uselessly perish by lingering and painful diseases; and 
this too after they had spent the activity and strength of their 
youth in their country’s service. 

To supply the place of die two hundred and forty invalids 
wliich had deserted, as is mentioned above, there were ordered on 
board two hundred and ten marines detached from different 
regiments. These were raw and undisciplined men, for they were 
just raised, and had scarcely anything more of the soldier than 
their regimentals, none of them having been so far trained as to 
be permitted to fire. The last detachment of these marines came 
on board the 8th of August, and on the loth the squad¬ 
ron sailed from Spithcad to St. Helens, there to wait 
for a wind to proceed on the expedition. 

But die delays we had already suffered had not yet spent all 
their influence, for wc were now advanced into a season of the 
year when the westerly winds are usually very constant, and very 
violent; and it was thought proper that we should put to sea in 
company with the fleet commanded by Admiral Balchcu, and the 
expedition under Lord Cadicart. As wc made up in all twenty- 
one mcn-of-war, and a hundred and twenty-four sail of merchant¬ 
men and transports, wc had no hopes of getting out of the Clian- 
nel with so large a number of ships without the continuance of a 
fair wind for some considerable time. This was what wc had 
every day less and less reason to expect, as tlic time of the equinox 
drew near; so tlut our golden dreams and our ideal possession of 
the Peruvian treasures grew each day more faint, and the difficul- 
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ties and dangers of the passage round Cape Horn in the wintcl* 
season filled our imaginations in their room. For it was forty days 
from our arrival at St, Helens, to our final departure from tlicncc: 
and even then (having orders to proceed without Lord Cathcart) 
we tided it down the Channel with a contrary wind. 

Having thus gone through the respective steps pikcn in the 
equipment of this squadron, it is sufficiently obvious how differ¬ 
ent an aspect this expedition bore at its*first appointment in tl^’; 
beginning of January, from what it had in the latter end of Sep¬ 
tember, when it left die Chaimel; and how much its numbers, its 
strength, and the probability of its success were diminished by 
the various incidents which took place in that interval. For in¬ 
stead of having all our old and ordinary’ seamen exchanged lor 
such as were young and able (which the commodore was at first 
promised) and having our numbers compleated to their full com¬ 
plement, we were obliged to retain our first crews, which were 
very indifferent; and a deficiency of three hundred men in our 
numbers was no otherwise made up to us than by sending us on 
board a hundred and seventy men, the greatest part composed of 
such as were discharged from hospitals, or new-raised marines 
who had never hceii at sea before. And in the land-forces allotted 
to us, the change was still more disadvantageous; for there, 
instead of three independent companies of a hundred men each, 
and Bland's regiment of foot, which was an old one, we had only 
four hundred and seventy invalids and marines, one part of them 
incapable of action by their age and infirmities, and the other 
part useless by tlicir ignorance of their duty. But the diminish¬ 
ing the strength of the squadron was not the greatest inconveni- 
ency which attended these alterations; for the contests, represent¬ 
ations, and difticuhics which they continually produced (as we 
have above seen, that in these eases the authority of the Admiralty 
was not always submitted to) occasioned a delay and wast of time, 
which in its consequences was the source of all the disasters to 
which this enterprize was afterwards exposed: for by this means 
we were obliged to make our passage romid Cape Horn in tlie 
most tempestuous season of (he year; whence proceeded the sep- 
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aration of our squadron, the loss of nnnibcrs of our men, and the 
imminent hazard of our total destruction. By this delay, too, die 
enemy had Ix'cn so well informed of our designs, that a person 
who had been employed in the South Sea Company’s service, and 
arrived from Panama three or four days before we left Ports¬ 
mouth, was able to relate to Mr. Anson most of the particulars ot 
the destination and strength of our squadron, from what he liad 
learnt amongst the Spaniards before he left them. 


CHAPTER II 

TiiiE PASSAcr rnoM st. iihlens to thk island or madera: vcirii a 

SHORT ACCOUNT OT THAT ISLAND, AND OF OUR STAY TllIRI- 

On the 18th of September 1740, the squadron, as wc have ob¬ 
served in the preceding chapter, weighed from St. Helens with a 
contrary wind, the commodore proposing to tide it down die 
Channel, as he dreaded less the inconveniences he should thereby 
liav’^e to struggle with, than the risk he should run of mining die 
enterprize by an uncertain, and, in all probabihty, a tedious at¬ 
tendance for a fair wind. 

The squadron allotted to this service consisted of five mcii-ot- 
war, a sloop of war and tw'o victuaUing ships.^ They were die 
CVf//Mrie/i of sixty guns, four hundred men, George Anson, Esq., 
commander; the Cloiiccstcr of fifty guns, three hundred men, 
Richard Norris, commander; the Severn of fifty guns, three liuii- 
dred men, die Honourable Edward Lcgg, commander; the Pearl of: 
forty guns, two hundred and fifty men, Matthew Mitchel, com¬ 
mander; the IVaifcr of twenty-eight gums, one hundred tmd sixty 
men, Dandy Kidd, conmiander; and the Tryal sloop of eight 
guns, one hundred men, die Honourable John Murray, com¬ 
mander; the two vicnudlers were pinks, the largt^st about four 

^ The men-or-war were llrsf-line fighting ships carrying many guns 
and sufficient crew to man them. They correspond witli present-day 
battleships. 7‘he sloop-of-war was more in the nature of a scout, not 
heavily armed but probably fast. 
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hundred, and the other of about two hundred tons burthen. These 
were to attend us till the provisions we had taken on board were 
so far consumed as to make room for the additional quantity they 
carried with tlicm, which when we had taken into our ships, 
they were to be discharged. Besides the complement of men borne 
by the abovo-mentioned ships as their crews, there were em¬ 
barked on board the sc|uadron about four hundred and seventy 
invalids and marines, under the denomination of land forces (as 
has been particularly mentioned in the preceding chapter) which 
were commanded by Licutcnant-Coloncl Cracherode. With this 
squadron, together with the St, Albans and the Lark^ and the trade 
under their convoy, Mr. Anson, after weighing from St. Helens, 
tided it down the Channel for the first forty-eight hours; and, on 
the 20th, in the morning, we discovered off the Ram Head the 
Dragon, Winchester, South Sea Castle, and Rye, with a number of 
merchantmen under their convoy. These we joined about noon 
the same day, our commodore having orders to see them (to¬ 
gether with the St. Albans and Lark) as far into the sea as their 
course and ours lay togetlicr. When we came in sight of this last- 
mentioned fleet, Mr. Anson first hoisted his broad pennant, and 
was saluted by all the men-of-war in company. 

When we had joined tins last convoy, we made up eleven men- 
of-war, and about one hundred and fifty sail of merchantmen, 
consisting of the Turkey, the Streights, and the American trade. 
Mr. Anson, the same day, made a signal for all the captains of the 
men-of-war to come on board him, where he delivered them 
their fighting and sailing instructions, and then, with a fair wind, 
we all stood towards die south-west; and the next day at noon, 
being the 21st, we had run forty leagues from die Ram Head. Be¬ 
ing now clear of the land, our commodore, to render our view 
more extensive, ordered Captain Mitchcl, in the Pearl, to make 
sail two leagues ahead of the fleet every morning, and to repair 
to liis station every evening. Thus we proceeded till the 25th, 
when the Winchester and the American convoy made the con¬ 
certed signal for leave to separate, which being answered by the 
commodore, they left us: as the St, Albans and the Dragon, with 
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the Turkey and Strciglits convoy, did on the 29th. After which 
separation, there rcinained ui company only our own squadron 
and our two victuallers, with w^hich we kept on our 
course for the island of Madera. But the winds were 
so contrary tliat v/e had the mortification to be forty 
days in our passage thither from St. Helens, tliough it is known 
to be often done in ten or twelve. This delay was a most unplcas- 
ing circumstance, productive of much discontent and ill-liumour 
amongst our people, of which those only can have a tolerable idea 
who have had tlie experience of a like situation. For besides the 
peevishness and despondency which foul and contrary winds and 
a lingring voyage never fail to create on all occasions, we, in 
particular, had very substantial reasons to be greatly alarmed at 
tliis unexpected impediment. Since as we had departed from Eng¬ 
land much later than we'Ji'>ught to liave done, we had placed 
almost all our hopes of success in the chance of retrieving in some 
measure at sea die rime we had so unhappily wasted at Spithcad 
and St. Helens. However, at last, on Monday, October 
the 25th, at five in die niorning, we, to our great joy, ^1740 
made the land, and in the afternoon came to an aiuclior 
in Madera Road, in forty fathom w^ater; the Brazen Head bearing 
from us E. by S. the Loo N.N.W. and great church N.N.E. We 
had hr^rdly let go our anchor when an English privateer sloop ran 
under our stem and saluted the commodore with nine guns, 
which we returned with five. And, die next day, the consul of the 
island visiting the commodore, we saluted liim with nine guns on 
his coming on board. 

This island of M.idcra, where we arc now arrived, is famous 
through all our American settlements for its excellent wines, 
which seem to be designed by Providence for die refreshment of 
the inhabitants of tlic torrid zone. 

We continued about a week at this island, watering our ships 
and providing the squadron with wine and other refreshments. 
Here on the 3d of November, Captain Ricliard Norris signified 
by a letter to the commodore, his desire to quit his command on 
board the Gloucester in order to return to Eiu^laiid for the rccov- 
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cry of his health. This request the commodore complied with; 
and thereupon was pleased to appoint Captain Matthew Mitchel 
to command the Gloucester in his room, and to remove Captain 
Kidd from die Wager to the Pearly and Captain Murray from the 
Tryal sloop to the giving command of die Tryal to Lieuten¬ 

ant Cheap, These promotions being settled, with other dianges 
in the lieutenancies, the commodore, on the following day, gave 
to die captains their orders, appoiudng St. Jago, one of the Cape 
dc Verd Islands, to be the first place of rendezvoas in case of separ¬ 
ation; and directing them, if they did not meet the Centurion there, 
to make the best of their way to the island of St. Catherine’s, on 
the coast of Brazil. The water for the squadron being the same day 
compleated, and cacli ship supplied with as much wine and other 
rcfresliments as they could take in, we weighed anchor in the 
afternoon, and took dur leave of the island of Madera. But before 
I go on widi the narration of our own transactions, I think it 
necessary to give some account of the proceedings of the enemy, 
and of the measures they had taken to render all our designs 
abortive. 

Wlien Mr, Anson visited the governor of Madera, he received 
information from him that for three or four days, in the latter 
etid of October, there had appeared to the westward of that 
island, seven or eight sliips of die line, and a patache, which last 
was sent every day close in to make the land. The governor 
assured the commodore, upon his honour, that none upon the 
island had cither given them intelligence, or had in any sort com¬ 
municated with them, but that he believed them to be either 
French or Spanish, but was rather incUned to diink them Spanish. 
On diis intelhgcncc Mr. Anson sent an oliicer in a clean sloop,^ 
eight leagues to the westward, to reconnoitre them, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to discover what they were: but the officer returned widiout 
being able to get a sigh: of them, so that we still remained in un¬ 
certainty. Wc afterwards, in the course of our expedition, were 
persuaded that this was the Spanish squadron, commanded by 

^ A clean sloop was one whose bottom was not fouled with 
barnacles and therefore in the best condition for speed. 
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Don Joseph Pizarro, which was sent out purposely to traverse the 
views and enterprizes of our squadron, to wliich in strength they 
were greatly superior. As this Spanish armament then was so 
nearly connected with our expedition, and as the catastrophe 
it underwent, though not effcaed by our force, was yet a con¬ 
siderable advantage to this nation, produced in consequence of 
our equipment, 1 liave, in the following chapter, given a summary 
**ccount of their proceedings, from their first setting out from 
Spain in the year 1740, till the Asia, the only ship of die whole 
squadron which rctiuncd to Europe, arrived at die Groyne in the 
beginning of die year 1746. 


CHAPTER HI 

THE HISTORY OF THE SPANISH SQUADRON COMMANDED BY DON 
JOSEPH WZARRO 

This squadron (besides two ships intended for die West Indies, 
which did not part company till after they had left the Madcras) 
was composed of the following mcn-of-war, commanded by 
Don Joseph Pizarro:— 

The Asia of sixty-six guns, and seven himdred men; this was 
the admiral’s ship. 

The Guiptdscoa of seventy-four guns, and seven hundred men. 
The Hertniotta of fifty-four giuis, and five hundred men. 

I’hc Esperanza of fifty guns, and four hundred and fifty men. 
The 6V, Estevan of forty guns, and three hundred and fifty men. 
And a patache of twenty guns. 

These sliips, over and above their complement of sailors and 
maiines, had on board an old Spanish regiment of foot, intended 
to reinforce the garisons on tlic coast of the Soudi Seas 
When this fleet had cruised for some days to the leeward ’ 

of the Maderas, as is mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
they left tfiat station in the beginning of November, and steered 
for the river of Plate, where they arrived the 5tli of January, O.S., 
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and coming to an anchor in the bay of Maldonado, at tlic 
mouth of that river, their’ admiral Pizarro sent immediately to 
Buenos Ayres for a supply of provisions; for they had departed 
from Spain with only four months’ provisions on board. While 
they lay here expecting this supply, they received intelligence, by 
the treachery of die Portuguese governor of St. Catherine’s, of 
Mr. Anson’s having arrived at that island on the 21st of December 
preceding, and of his preparing to put to sea again with the ut¬ 
most expedition. Pizarro, notwithstanding his superior force, 
had his reasons (and as some say, his orders, likewise) for avoiding 
our squadron anywhere short of the South Seas. He was besides 
extremely desirous of getting round Cape Horn before us, as he 
imagined that step alone would effectually baffle all our designs; 
and therefore, on hearing that we were in his nciglibourhood, and 
that we should soon be ready to proceed for Cape Horn, lie 
weighed anchor with the five large ships (the patachc being dis¬ 
abled and condemned, and the men taken out of her), after a stay 
of seventeen days only, ;uid got under sail without his provisions, 
which arrived at Maldonado widtin a day or two after his de¬ 
parture. But notwithstanding the precipitation with which he de¬ 
parted, we put to sea from St. Catherine’s four days before liim, 
and in some part of our passage to Cape Horn die two squadrons 
were so near together that the Pearly one of our ships, being separ¬ 
ated from the rest, fell in with the Spanish fleet, and mistakijig 
the Asia for the Centurion^ had got within gunshot of Pi/arro 
before she discovered her error, and narrowly escaped being 
taken. 

Pizarro widi his squadron having, towards the latter end of 
February, run the length of Cape Honi, he then stood to the west¬ 
ward, in order to double it; but in the night of the last day t>f 
Fcbniar)% O.S., while with this view they were turning to wind¬ 
ward, the GinpiisccOy the Hemiona, and the Esperanza were separ¬ 
ated from the admiral; and, on the 6th of March following, the 
Guipiiscoa was separated from the odier two; and, on the ydi (be¬ 
ing die day after we had passed Streights le Maire), there came on 
a most furious storm at N.W. wliich, in despight of all their 
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efforts, drove the whole squadron to the eastward, and after several 
fruitless attempts, obliged them to bear away tor the river of 
Plate, where Pizarro in the Asia arrived about the middle 
of May, and a few days after him the Esperanza and 
the St. Bstevan. The Hermiona was supposed to founder 
at sea, for she was never heard of more; and the Guipuscoa was ruti 
on shore and sunk on the coast of Brazil. The caiamiries of all 
kinds which this squadron underwent in tliis unsuccessful naviga¬ 
tion can only be paralleled by what we ourselves experienced in 
the same climate, when buffeted by the same storms. 

For diis squadron, either from the hurry of their outset, their 
presumption of a supply at Buenos Ayres, or from other less ob¬ 
vious motives, departed from Spain, as has been already observed, 
with no more than four months* provision on board, and even 
that, as it is said, at short allowance only; so that, when by the 
storms they met off Cape Horn their continuance at sea was pro¬ 
longed a month or more beyond their expeaation, they were re¬ 
duced to such infinite distress, that rats, when they could be caught, 
were sold for four dollars apiece; and a sailor who died on board 
had his death concealed for some days by his brother, who during 
that time lay in the same hammock with the corpse, only to re¬ 
ceive the dead man’s allowance of provisions.^ In this dreadful situ¬ 
ation they were alarmed (if their horrors were capable of aug¬ 
mentation) by the discovery of a conspiracy among the marines 
on board the Asia^ the admiral’s ship. This had taken its rise chiefly 
from the miseries they endured: for though no less was proposed 
by the coaspirators than the massacring the officers and the wliole 
crew, yet their motive for tliis bloody resolution seemed to be 
no more than their desire of relieving their hunger by appropria¬ 
ting die whole ship’s provisions to themselves. But their designs 
were prevented, when just upon the point of execution, by means 
of one of their confessors; and three of tlicir ringleaders were ini- 

^ The pursers of ships in those days were reputed to be most cor¬ 
rupt and wore commonly called ‘‘Tia^-Snatchers.” It was a common 
pnictice to continue names of sailors in the books long after they had 
died on board $0 that the allov^ance for the dead man^s provisions 
could also continue. 
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mediately put to death. However, though the conspiracy was 
suppressed, their other calamities admitted of no alleviation, but 
grew each day more and more destructive. So that by the com¬ 
plicated distress of fatigue, sickness, and hunger, the three ships 
wiiich escaped lost the greatest part of their men. The Asia, their 
admirars ship, arrived at Monte Vedio, in the river of Plate, witii 
half her crew only; the St. Estevan had lost, in like manner, half 
her hands when she anchored in the bay of Barragan: the Jlspcr- 
atiZii, a fifty-gun ship, was still more unfortunate; h>r of four 
hundred and fifty hands which she brought from Spain, only 
fifty-eight remained alive, and the whole regiment of foot per¬ 
ished except sixty men. lint to give the-rcader a more distinct and 
particular idea of what they underwent upon this occasion, I shall 
lay before him a short accoimt of the fate of the Guipttscoa, ex¬ 
tracted from a letter written by Don Joseph Mendinuetta, her cap- 
nin, to a person of distinction at Lima, a copy of which fell into 
our hands afterwards in the South Seas. 

He mentions that he separated from the Hcrmioiia and the Bspvr-’ 
atiza in a fog on the 6th of March, being then, as I suppose, to the 
S.E. of Stateii-land, and plying to the westv'^ard; that in the night 
after if blew a furious storm at N.W. wliich, at half an hour after 
fen, split his main-sail, and obliged him to bear away with his 
fore-sail; tliat the ship went ten knots an hour with a prodigious 
sea, and often run her gangway under water; riiat he likewise 
sprung his mainmast; and the ship made so inudi water, that w itli 
four pumps and bailing he could not free her. That on the 9th it 
was calm, but the sea continued so high that the ship in rolling 
opened all her upper w'orks and scams, and started the butt ends of 
her planking, and the greatest part of her top timbers, the bolts 
being drawn by the violence of her roll: that in this condition, 
with other additional disasters to the hull and rigging, they con¬ 
tinued beating to the westward till the 12th: that they were then 
in sixty degrees of south latitude, in great want of provisions, 
numbers every day perishing by the fatigue of pumping, and 
those who survived being quite dispirited by labour, hunger, and 
the severity of the weather, they having tvro spans of snow upon 
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(he decks: that then finding the wind fixed in the western quarter, 
and blowing strong, and consequently their passage to tlic west¬ 
ward impossible, diey resolved to bear away for d\c river of 
Plate: that on the 22d they were obliged to throw overboard all 
the upper-deck guns and an anchor, and to take six turns of the 
cable round the ship to prevent her opening: tliat on the 4th of 
April, it being calm, but a very high sea, the ship rolled so much 
that the main-mast came by the board, and in a few hours after 
she lost, in like manner, her fore-mast and her miren-mast: and 
that, to accumulate their misfortunes, they were soon obliged to 
cut away their bowsprit, to diminish, if possible, the leakage at her 
head; that by tills time he had lost two hundred and fifty men by 
hunger and fiitiguc; for those who were capable ofw’orking at the 
pumps (at which every officer without exception took his turn) 
v/erc allowed only an ounce and half of biscuit per diem; and 
those who were so sick or so weak that they could not assist in 
this necessary labour, had no more than an ounce of wheat; so 
tluu it was common for die men to fiJl down dead at die pumps: 
that, including the officers, they could only muster from eighty to 
a hundred persons capable of duty: that die south-west winds 
blew so fresh after they had lost their masts, that they could not 
immediately set up jury-masts, but were obliged to drive like a 
wreck, between the latitudes of 32 and 28, till the 24th of April, 
when they made the coast t>f Brazil at Rio de Patas, ten leagues 
to the southward of the island of St. Catherine's; that here tliey 
came to an anchor, and that the captain was very desirous of pro¬ 
ceeding to St. Catherine's, if possible, in order to save the hull of 
the ship, and the guns and stores on board her; but the crew in¬ 
stantly left off pumping, and being enraged at die liardsliips they 
had suffered, and the numbers they had lost (there being at that 
time no less tlian thirty dead bodies lying on the deck), they all 
with one voice cried out, “Onshore, on shore !*’ and obliged the 
captain to run the ship in directly for the land, where, the 5th day 
after, she siuik with her stores and all her furniture on board her; 
but the remainder of the crew, w'hom hunger and fatigue had 
spared, to the number of four hundred, got safe on shore. 
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From this account of the adventures and catastrophe of Ac * 
Guiptiscoa we may form some conjecture of the manner in which 
the Hermiona was lost, and of the distresses endured by the three 
remaining ships of Ae squadron, which got into the river of Plate. 
These last being in great want of masts, yards, rigging, and all 
kinds of naval stores, and having no supply at Buenos Ayres, nor 
in any of their neighbouring settlements, Pizarro dispatched an 
advice-boat with a letter of crcAt to Rio Janeiro, to purchase what 
was wanting from the Portuguese. He, at the same time, sent an 
express across the continent to St. Jago in Chili, to he thence for¬ 
warded to the Viceroy of Peru, informing him of the disasters 
tliat had befallen liis squadron, and desiring a remittance of 
200,000 dollars from the royal chests at Lima, to enable liim to 
victual and refit his remaining Aips, that he might be again in a 
condition to attempt the passage to the South Seas, as soon as the 
season of the year should be more favourable. It is mentioned by 
the Spatiiards as a most extraordinary circumstance that the InAan 
charged wiA Ais express (Aough it was then the depth of winter, 
when tlic Cordilleras are esteemed impassable on account of the 
snow) was only thirteen days in his journey from Buenos Ayres 
to St. Jago in Chili, though these places are distant Arcc hundred 
Spanish leagues, near forty of which arc amongst the snows and 
precipices of the Cordilleras. 

The return to this dispatch of Pizarro's from the Viceroy of 
Peru was no ways favourable ; instead of 200,000 dollars, the sum 
demanded, the viceroy remitted him only 100,000, telling him 
that it was with great difficulty he was able to procure him even 
that: though the inhabitants of Lima, who considered the presence 
of Pizarro as absolutely necessary to their security, were much dis¬ 
contented at Ais procedure, and Ad not feil to assert Aat it was 
not Ae want of money, but the interested views of some of Ac 
viceroy's confidents, that prevented Pizarro from having Ac 
whole sum he had asked for. 

The advice-boat sent to Rio Janeiro also executed her com¬ 
mission but imperfectly; for though she brought back a consider¬ 
able quantity of pitch, tar, and cordage, yet she could not procure 
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either ma^ts or yards: and, as an additional misfortune, Pizarro 
was disappointed of some masts he expected from Paragua; for a 
carpenter, whom lie had entrusted with a large sum of money, 
and had sent there to cut masts, instead of prosecuting die basincss 
he was employed in, had married in the country, and refused to 
return. However, by removing the masts of the Esperanza into the 
AsitJy and making use of what spare masts and yards diey had 
on board, they made a shift to refit the Asia and die St, lisievan. 
And in the October following, Pizarro was preparing to put to 
sea with these two ships, in order to attempt the passage round 
Cape Horn a second time, but the St. Esteran, in coming down 
the river Plate, nm on a shoaJ, and beat off her rudder, on V'liich 
and odicr damages she received she was condemned and broke 
up, and Pizarro in the Asia proceeded to sea without her. Having 
now the suininer before him, and the winds favourable, no doubt 
v/as made of his having a fortunate and speedy passage; but being 
off Cape Horn, and going right before the wind in very moderate 
weather, though in a swelling sea, by some misconduct of the 
oHiccr of the watch, die ship rolled away her masts, and was a 
second time obliged to put back to die river of Plate in great 
distress. 

The Asia having considerably suff'erctl in this second unfor¬ 
tunate expedition, the Esperanza, which hud been left bcliind at 
Monte Vedio, was ordered to be refitted, and the command of her 
being given to Mindinuetta, who was captain of the Gtiipnscoa 
when she was lost; lie, in the November of the siKcceding year, 
tliat is, in November 1742, sailed from the river of Plate for die 
South Seas, and arrived safe on the coast of Chili, wlicre his com¬ 
modore, Pizarro, passing overland from Buenos Ayres, met him. 
There were great animosities and contests between dicse two 
gentlemen at their meeting, occasioned principally by die claim of 
Pizarro to command the Esperattza, which Mindinuetta had 
brought round; for Mindinuetta refused to deliver her up to him, 
insisting that, as he came into die South Seas alone and under no 
superior, it was not now in the power of Pizarro to resume that 
authority which he had once parted with. However, the Presi- 
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dent of Chili interposing, and declaring for Pizarro, Mindinuetta, 
after a long and obstinate struggle, was obliged to submit. 

But Pizarro had not yet complcatcd the scries of his adventures, 
ft>r when he and Mindinuetta came back by land from Cliili to 
Buenos Ayres, in the year 1745, diey found at Monte Vedio the 
Asia, which near three years before they had left there. 

This siiip dicy resolved, if possible, to carry to Europe; and with 
this view dicy refitted her in the best manner they could; but their 
great difficulty was to procure a sufficient number of hands to 
navigate her, for all the remaining sailors of die squadron to be 
met with in the ncighbom hood of Buenos Ayres did not amount 
to a hundred men. They endeavoured to supply this defect by 
pressing many of the inliabitants of Buenos Ayres, and putting on 
board besides all die English prisoners then in dieir custody, to¬ 
gether widi a number of Portuguese smugglers which they had 
taken at different times, and some of the Indians of the country. 
Among these last there was a chief and ten of his followers which 
had been surprised by a parry of Spanisli soldien about direc 
months before. The name of this chief was Orellana; he belonged 
to a very powerful tribe which had committed great ravages in 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. Widi this motley crew (all 
of them, except the European Spaniards, extremely averse to the 
voyage) Pizarro set sail from Monte Vedio in the river of Plate, 
about the beginning of November 1745; and the native Spaniards, 
being no strangers to the dissatisfaction of their forced men, 
treated both those, the English prisoners and the Indians, with 
great insolence and barbarity, but more particularly the Indians, 
for it was common for the meanest officers in the ship to beat them 
most cruelly on the slightest pretences, and oftentimes only to 
exert their superiority. Orellana and his followers, though in ap¬ 
pearance sufficiently patient and submissive, meditated a severe 
revenge for all these inhumanities. As he conversed very well in 
Spanish (these Indians liaving, in time of peace, a great intercourse 
with Buenos Ayres) he affected to talk with such of the English 
as understood that language, and seemed very desirous of being 
informed how many Englishmen there were on board, and which 
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they were. As he knew that the English were as mudli enemies to 
the Spaniards as himself, he had doubtless an intention of disclos¬ 
ing his purposes to them, and making them partners in the scheme 
he had projected for revenging his wrongs, and recovering his 
liberty; but having sounded them at a distance, and not finding 
them so precipitate and vindictive as he expected, he proceeded 
DO further with them, but resolved to trust alone to the resolution 
of liis ten faithful followers. These, it should seem, readily en¬ 
gaged to obserye his directions, and to execute whatever com¬ 
mands he gaVc them; and having agreed on tlie measures neces¬ 
sary to be taken, they first furnished themselves witli Dutch knives 
sharp at the point, which being common knives used in the ship, 
they found no difficulty in procuring ; besides this, they em¬ 
ployed their leisure in secretly cutting out thongs from raw hides, 
of which there were great numbers on board, and in fixing to each 
end of these thongs the double-headed shot of the small quarter¬ 
deck guns; tliis, when swung round their heads, according to the 
practice of their country, was a most mischievous weapon, in the 
use of which the Indians about Buenos Ayres arc trained from 
their infancy, and consequently arc extremely expert. These par¬ 
ticulars being in good forwardness, the execution of their scheme 
was periiaps precipitated by a particular outrage committed on 
Orellana himself. For one df the officers, who was a very brutal 
fellow, ordered Orellana aloft, which being what he was incapable 
of performing, die officer under pretence of his disobedience, 
beat him with such violence, diat he left him bleeding on the 
deck, and stupified for some time with his bruises and wounds. 
This usage undoubtedly heightened his thirst for revenge, and 
made him eager and impatient, till the means of executing it were 
in his power; so that within a day or two after this incident, he 
and his followers opened their desperate resolves in the ensuing 
mamier. 

It was about nine in the evening, when many of the principal 
officers were on the quarter-deck, indulging in the freshness of 
the night air; the waste of the ship was filled with five cattle, and 
the forecastle was manned with its customary watch. Orellana 
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and his companions, under cover of the night, having prepared 
their weapons, and thrown off their trousers and die more cuni- 
hrous part of tlicir dress, came all together on the quarter-deck, 
and drew towards the door of the great cabin. The boatswain im¬ 
mediately reprimanded them and ordered them to be gone. On 
this Orellana spoke to Ihs followers in his native language, when 
four of them drew off, two towards each gangway, and the chief 
and the six remaining Indians seemed to be slowly quitting the 
quarter-deck. When die detached Indians had taken possession of 
the gangway, Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and 
bellowed out the wiU'-cry used by those savages, which is said to 
be the harshest and most terrifying sound known in nature. This 
hideous yell was the signal for beginning the massacre: for on this 
they all drew their knives, and brandished their prepared double- 
headed shot; and the six with their chief, which remained on the 
quarter-deck, immediately fell on the Spaniards who were inter¬ 
mingled witli them, and laid near forty of diem at their feet, of 
which above twenty were killed on the spot and the rest disabled. 
Many of the otTiccrs, in the beginning of the tumult, pilshed into 
the great cabin, where they put out the lights, and barricadoed the 
door; whilst of the orliers, who had avoided the first fury of the 
Indians, some endeavoured to escape along the gangways into 
the forecastle, where die Indians, placed on purpose, stabbed the 
greatest part of them, as they attempted to pas's by, or forced them 
off the gangways into the waste: some threw diemsclvcs volun¬ 
tarily over the barricadocs into die waste, and thought themselves 
fortunate to lie concealed amongst the cattle. But the greatest part 
escaped up the main shrouds, and sheltered themselves cither in 
the tops or rigging. And though the Indians attacked only the 
quarter-deck, yet the watch, in the forcc?iistle finding their com¬ 
munication cut off, and being terrified by the wounds of the few, 
who, not being killed on the spot, had strength sufficient to force 
their passage, and not knowing citlicr who their enemies were, or 
what were their numbers, they likewise gave all over for lost, and 
in great confusion ran up into the rigging of the fore-mast and 
bowsprit. 
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Thus these eleven Indians, with a resolution perhaps without 
example, possessed themselves almost in an instant of the quarter¬ 
deck of a ship mounting sixty-six guns, and manned with near five 
hundred hands, and continued in peaceable possession of this post 
a considerable time. For the officers in the greaf cabbin (amongst 
whom were Pizarro and Mindinuetta), the crew between decks, 
and those who had escaped into the tops and rigging, were only 
anxious for their own safety, and were for a long time incapable 
of forming any project for suppressing tlic insurrection, and 
recovering the possession of the ship. It is true, the yells of the 
Indians, the groans of the wounded, and the confused clamours 
of the crew, all heightened by the obscurity of the night, had at 
first greatly magnified their danger, and had filled them with the 
imaginary terrors, which darkness, disorder, and an ignorance of 
the real strength of an enemy never fail to produce. For as the 
Spaniards were sensible of the disaffection of their prest hands, and 
were also conscious of their barbarity to their prisoners, they im¬ 
agined the conspiracy was general, and considered tlicir own de¬ 
struction as infallible; so diat, it is said, some of them had once 
taken the resolution of leaping into the sea, but were prevented by 
their companions. 

However, when die Indians had entirely cleared the quarter¬ 
deck, the tumult in a great measure subsided, for those who liad 
escaped were kept silent by their fears, and the Indians were in¬ 
capable of pursuing them to renew the disorder, Orellana,^wheii 
he saw himself master of the quarter-deck, broke open the arm 
chest, which, on a slight suspicion of mutiny,, had been ordered 
there a few days before, as to a place of the greatest security. Here 
he took it for granted he should fmd cutlasses sufficient for himself 
and liis companions, in the use of which weapon they were all ex¬ 
tremely skilful, and with thc.se, it was imagined, they proposed 
to have forced the great cabbin. But on opening the chest, there 
appeared nothing but fire-arms, which to them were of no use. 
There were indeed cudasscs in the chest, but tliey were liid by the 
fire-arms being laid over them. This was a sensible disappoint¬ 
ment to them, and by this time Pizarro and his companions in the 
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great cabbin were capable of conversing aloud dirough tlic cab- 
bin windows and port-lioles with those in the gim-rooni and 
between decks, and from thence they learnt* tliat the English 
(whom they principally suspected) were all safe J>elow, and had 
not inter-meddled in this mutiny; and by other particulars they at 
last discovered tliat none were concerned in it but Orellana and 
his people. On this Pi/arro and the officers resolved to attack them 
on the quarter-deck, before any of the discontented on board 
should so far recover their first surprize, as to reflect on the facility 
and certainty of seizing the ship by a junction with the Indians in 
the present emergency. With tins view Pizarro got together what 
arms were in the cabbin, and distributed them to those who were 
with liim. But there were no other fire-arms to bc^ met with but 
pistols, and for these they had neither powder nor ball. However, 
having now settled a correspondence with die gun-room, they 
low'cred down a bucket out of the cabbin window, into which the 
gminer, out of one of the gun-room ports, put a quantity of 
pistol-cartridges. When they had thus procured ammunition, and 
had loaded their pistols, they set the cabbin door partly open, and 
fired several shots amongst the Indians on the quarter-deck, 
though at first without effect. But at last Mindiiiuctta, whom we 
liave often mentioned, had the good fortune to shoot Orellana 
dead on the spot; on wdiich liis faithful companions, abandoning 
all thoughts of farther resistance, instantly leaped into the sea, 
where they every man perislicd. Thus was diis insurrection quelled 
and the possession of the quarter-deck regained, after it had been 
full two hours in the power of this great and daring chief, and his 
gallant unhappy countr)nncn. 

Pizarro having escaped this imminent peril, steered for Europe, 
and arrived safe on the coast of Gallicia, in the beginning of the 
year 1746, after having been absent between four and five years, 
and having, by his attendance on our expedition, diminished the 
naval power of Spain by above three thousand hands (the flower 
of their sailors), and by four considerable ships of war and a 
patache. For we have seen that the Hermiona founded at sea; the 
Guipuscoa was stranded, and sunk on the coast of Brazil; the St, 
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Estevan was cojidcmncd, and broke up in the river of Plate; and 
tlic Bsperanza, being left in the South Seas, is doubtless by rliis 
time incapable of returning to Spain. So that the Asia only, with 
less than one hundred hands, may be regarded as all the remains 
of that squadron with which Pizarro first put xo sea. And whoever 
considers the very large proportion, which this squadron bore to 
the whole navy of Spain, will, I believe, confess that, had our 
undertaking been attended with no other advantages than that 
of running so great a part of the sea force of so dangerous an 
enemy, this alone would be a sufficient equivalent for our equip¬ 
ment, and an incontestable proof of the service which the nation 
has thence received. Having thus concluckd this summary of 
Pizarro’s adventures, I shall now return again to the narration of 
our own transactions. 


CHAPTER IV 

rUOM MADERA TO ST. CATJILRlNlfs 

I HAVE already mentioned, that on the 3d of November we 
weighed from Madera, after orders had been given to the captains 
to rendezvous at St. Jago, one of the Oape de Verd 
Islands, in ease the squadron was Separated. But tlie 
next day, when we were got to sea, the commodore 
considering that the season was far advanced, and that touching 
at St. Jago would create a new delay, he for this reason thought 
proper to alter his rendezvous, and to appoint the island of St. 
Catherine’s, on the coast of Brazil, to be the first place to which 
tile ships of the squadron were to repair in case of separation.- 
In our passage to the island of St, Catherine’s, we found the 
direction of the trade-winds to differ considerably from what we 
had reason jto expect, both from the general liistorics given 
of these winds, and the experience of former navigators. I 
mention not these ]iarticulars with a view of ca^^lling at the re¬ 
ceived accounts of tliese trade-winds, which I doubt nor are in 
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general sufficiently accurate; but I thought it a matter worthy of 
public notice that such deviations from the established rules do 
sometimes take place. Besides, tliis observation may not only be 
' of service to navigators, by putting them on their guard against 
these hitherto unexpected irregularities, but is a circumstance 
necessary to be attended to in the solution of that great question 
about the causes of trade-winds, and monsoons, a question which, 
in my opinion, has not been hitherto discussed with that clearness 
and accuracy which its importance (whether it be considered as 
a naval or philosophical inquiry) seems to demand.^ 

On the i6tli of November, one of our victuallers made a signal 
to speak with the commodore, and we shortened sail for her to 
come up with us. The master came on board, and acquainted Mr. 
Anson that he had complied with the terms of his charter-party, 
and desired to be unloaded and dismissed. Mr. Anson, on consult¬ 
ing the captains of the squadron, found all the ships had still such 
quantities of provision between their decks, and were withal so 
deep, that tlicy could not, without great difficulty, take in their 
several proportions of brandy from the Industry pink, one of the 
victuallers only: consequently he was obliged to continue die 
other of them, the Anna pink, in the service of attending die 
squadron. Hiis being resolved on, the commodore the next day 
made a signal for the ships to bring to, and to take on board their 
shares of brandy from the Industry pink; and in this die long boats 
of the squadron were employed the three following days, that is, 
till the ipdi in the evening, when die pink being unloaded, she 
parted company with us, being bound for Barbadoes, there to 
take in a freight for England. Most of the officers of the squadron 
took the opportunity of writing to their friends at home by diis 
ship; but she was afterwards, as I have been since informed, un¬ 
happily taken by the Spaniards. 

^ Walter was a keen observer of weather, and was quite advanced in 
suggesting that deviations from established rules about trade-winds 
could exist. A long description of the trades cannot be given here, but 
it is helpful to look upon the north-east and south-east trades as a 
system in which the Doldrums separate the two. The whole system 
moves roughly north and south with the sun, with a lag of about 
two months. 
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On the 20tli of November, the captains of the squadron repre¬ 
sented to tlic commodore that tlieir ships' companies were 
very sickly, and that it was their own opinion, as well 
as their surgeons', that it would tend to the preserva- 
tion of the men to let in more air between decks, but 
that their ships were so deep they could not possibly open their 
lower ports. On this representation, the commodore ordered six 
air scuttles ^ to be cut in each ship, in such places where they 
w^ould least weaken it. 

And on this occasion I caimot but observe, how much it is die 
duty of all those who either by office or authority have any in¬ 
fluence in the direction of our naval affairs, to attend to this im¬ 
portant article, the preservation, of the lives and health of our 
seamen. If it could be supposed that the motives of humanity were 
insufficient for this purpose, yet policy, and a regard to the success 
of our arms, and the interest and honour of each particular com¬ 
mander, should naturally lead us to a careful and impartial exam¬ 
ination of every probable method proposed for maintaining a 
sliip's crew ill healdi and vigour. But liatli this been always donee 
Have the late invented plain and obvious methods of keeping our 
ships sweet and clean by a constant supply of fresh air been con¬ 
sidered with that candour and temper which the great benefits 
promised hereby ought naturally to have inspired? On tlic con¬ 
trary, have not these salutary schemes been often treated w'ith 
neglect and contempt? And have not some of those who have 
been entrusted with experimenting their effcas, been guilty of the 
most indefensible partiality in the accounts tlicy have given ot 
these trials? Indeed, it must be confessed that many distinguished 
jicrsons, both iii the direction and command of our fleets, have 
exerted themselves on these occasions wnth a judicious and dispas¬ 
sionate examination becoming the interesting nature of the 
inquiry; but the wonder is, that any could be found irrational 
enough to act a contrary part in despight of the strongest dictates 
of prudence and humanity. I must, however, own that I do not 

^ A scuttle is an opening in the ship’s side. In common parlance, a 
port-bole or window. 
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believe tills conduct to have arisen from motive so savage as the 
first refleaion thereon does naturally suggest: but I rather impute 
it to an obstinate, and in some degree, superstitious attachment to 
such practices as liavc been long established,^ and to a settled con¬ 
tempt and hatred of all kinds of innovations, especial such as are 
projected by landmen and persons residing on shore. But let us 
return from this, I hope not, impertinent digression. 

We crossed the cquinoxial with a fine fresh gale at S.E. on 
Friday the 28th of November, at four in the morning, 
being then in the longitude of 27*^ 59' west from Lon¬ 
don. And on the 2d of December, in the morning, we 
saw a sail in the N.W. quarter, and made the Gloucester s and 
TryaVs signals to chacc, and half an hour after we let out our reefs 
and chased with the squadron; and about noon a signal was made 
for the Wager to take our remaining victualler, the Anm pink, 
in tow. But at seven in die evening, finding we did not near the 
chace, and that die Wager was very far astern, we shortened sail, 
and made a signal for the cruizers to join the squadron. The next 
day but one we again discovered a sail, which on a nearer ap¬ 
proach we judged to be the same vessel. We chased her the whole 
day, and though we rather gained upon her, yet night came on 
before we could overtake her, which obliged us to give over the 
chacc, to collect our scattered squadron. We were much cha¬ 
grined at the escape of this vessel, as we then apprehended her to be 
an advice-boat sent from Old Spain to Buenos Ayres with notice^ 
of our expedition. But we haVc since learnt that we were deceived 
in this conjecture, and that it was our East India Company's 
packet bound to St. Helena. 

We now began to grow impatient for a sight of land, both for 
the recovery of our sick, and for the refreshment and security of 
those who as yet continued healthy. When we departed from St. 
Helens, we were in so good a condition that we lost but two men 
on board the Centurion in our long passage to Madera. But in this 
present run between Madera and St. Catherine's we were remark¬ 
ably sickly, so that many died, and great numbers were confined 
- i “Red tape.” 
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to dieir hammocb, both in our own ship, and in the rest of the 
squadron, and several of these past all hopes of recovery. The dis¬ 
orders they in general laboured under were such as are common 
to the hot climates, and what most ships bound to the southward 
experience in a greater or less degree. These arc those kind of 
fevers which they usually call calentures: a disease which was not 
only terrible in the first instance, but even the remains of it often 
proved fatal to those who considered themselves as recovered from 
it; for it always left them in a very weak and lielpless 
condition, and usually afflicted cither with fluxes or 
tenesmus*s. By our continuance at sea all these com¬ 
plaints were every day increasing, so that it was with great joy 
we discovered the cojist of Brazil on the i6th of December, at 
seven in the morning. 

To prevent any confusion, the commodore immediately sent 
a boat with an officer on shore to compliment the governor, and 
to desire a pilot to carry us into the road. The governor returned a 
very civil answer, and ordered us a pilot. On the morning of the 
20th we weighed and stood in, and towards noon the pilot came 
on board us, who, the same afternoon, brought us to an anchor 
in five fathom and an half, in a large commodious bay on the 
continent side, called by the French Bon Port. 


CHAPTER V 

PROCEEDINGS AT ST. CATHERINE’S, AND A DESCRIPTION OP THE 
PLACE, WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF BRAZIL 

Our first care, after having moored our ships, was to get our sick 
men on shore, preparatory to which, each ship was ordered by 
the commodore to erect two tents: one of them for the reception 
of the diseased, and the otlicr for the accommodation of the sur¬ 
geon and his assistants. We sent about eighty sick from the Ce/i- 
Uirion; and the other ships, I believe, sent nearly as many, in 
proportion to the number of their liaiiUs. As soon as we had per- 
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formed this necessary duty, we scraped our decks, and gave our 
ship a thorough cleansing; then smoked it between decks, and 
after all washed every part well with vinegar. These operations 
were extremely necessary for correcting the noisome stench on 
board, and destroying the vermin; for from the number of our 
men, and the heat of the climate, both these nusances had increased 
upon us to a very loatlisorne degree; and besides being most in¬ 
tolerably offensive, they were doubtless in some sort productive 
of the sickness we had laboured under for a considerable time 
before our arrival at this island. 

Our next employment was wooding ajid watering our squad¬ 
ron, caulking our ships’ sides and decks, overhauling our rigging, 
and securing our masts against the tempestuous weather wx were, 
in all probability, to meet with in our passage round Cape Hi^rn 
in so advanced and inconvenient a season. 

The soil of the island is truly luxuriant, producing fruits of 
many kinds spontaneously; and the groimd is covered over with 
one continued forest of trees of a perpetual verdure, which, from 
the exuberance of the soil,*arc so entangled wnth briars, tliorns, 
and underw’ood, as to form a thicket absolutely impenetrable, ex¬ 
cept by some narrow pathways which the inliabitants have made 
for their ow”!! convenience. These, wdth a few spots cleared for 
plantations along the shore facing the continent, arc die only un¬ 
covered parts of the island. Tlic woods are extremely fragrant, 
from the many aromatic trees and shrubs with which they 
aboimd, and the fruits and vegetables of all climates thrive here, 
almost without culture, and arc to be procured in great plenty, so 
that here is no want of pine-apples, peaches, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, melons, apricots, nor plantains. There arc be¬ 
sides great abundance of two other producrions of no small con¬ 
sideration for a sea-store, I mean onions and potatoes. The flesh 
provisions arc, however, much inferior to the vegetables. Tlicre 
are indeed small wild cattle to be purchased, somewhat Hke buf¬ 
faloes, but these arc very indifferent food, their flesh being of a 
loose contexture, and generally of a disagreeable flavour, wdiich 
is probably owing to die wild calabash on which they feed. There 
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arc likewise great plenty of pheasants, but they are not to be com¬ 
pared in taste to those we have in England. The other provisions 
of the place arc monkeys, parrots, and, above all, fish of various 
sorts; these abound in the harbour, are exceeding good, and arc 
easily catched, for there arc a great number of small sandy bays 
very convenient for haling the Seync. 

The water both on tlic island and the opposite continent is ex¬ 
cellent, and preserves at sea as well as that of the Thames. For after 
it has been in the cask a day or two it begins to purge itself, and 
stinks most intolerably, and is soon covered over with a green 
scum. But this, in a few days, subsides to the bottom, and leaves 
the water as clear as chrystal, and perfectly sweet. The French 
(who, during their South Sea trade in Queen Anne’s reign, first 
brought this place into repute) usually wooded and watered in 
Bon Port, on the continent side, where they anchored with great 
safety in six fathom water; and this is doubtless the most commod¬ 
ious road for such ships as intend to make only a short stay. But 
wc watered on the St. Catherine’s side, at a plantation opposite 
the island of St. Antonio. 

With regtird to the climate, it must be remembered that the 
woods and hills which surround the harbour prevent a free cir¬ 
culation of the air. And the vigorous vegetation which constantly 
takes place there, furnishes such a prodigious quantity of vapour 
that all the night, and great part of the morning, a thick fog covers 
tlic whole country, and continues till cither the sun gatliers 
strength to dissipate it, or it is dispersed by a brisk sea-breeze. 
Tliis renders the place close and humid, and probably occasioned 
the maaiy fevers and fluxes wc were there afflicted with. To these 
exceptions I must not omit to add, that all the day wc were pest¬ 
ered witli great numbers of muscatos, which arc not much unlike 
die gnats in England, but more venomous in their stings. And at 
sunset, when the muscatos retired, they were succeeded by an in¬ 
finity of sand-flies, which, though scarce discernible to the naked 
eye, make a mighty buzzing, and, wherever they bite, raise a 
small bump in the flesh which is soon attended with a painful itch¬ 
ing, like that arising from the bite of an English harvest bug. 
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This country was first discovered by Amcricus Vc<iputio, a 
Florentine, who had the good fortune to be honoured with giving 
his name to the immense continent, some time before found out 
by Columbus, Vesputio being in the service of the Portuguese, 
it w^as settled and planted by that nation, and, with the odier 
dominions of Portugal, devolved to tlie crown of Spain when 
that kingdom became subject to it. Durmg the long war between 
Spain and the States of Holland, the Dutch possessed tliemselvcs 
of the nordicrmost part of Brazil, and were masters of it for some 
years. But when the Portuguese revolted from the Spanish Ciov- 
cniment, this country took part in the revolt, and soon re-pos¬ 
sessed themselves of the places the Dutch had taken; since wliicli 
time it has continued without interruption under the crown of 
Portugal, being, till the beginning of the present centftry, only 
produaive of sugar and tobacco, and a few other commodities ot 
very litde account. 

But this country, which for many years was only considered 
for the produce of its plantations, has been lately discovered to 
abound with die two minerals which mankind hold in the great¬ 
est esteem, and which diey exert dicir utmost art and indiistr)’ in 
acquiring, I mean gold and diamonds. Gold was first found in the 
mountains which lie acijaceiit to the city of IXio Janeiro. The 
occasion of its discovery is variously related, but the most com¬ 
mon account is, that die Indians lying on die back of the Portu¬ 
guese settlements, were observed by the soldiers employed in an 
expedition against them, to make use of diis metal for dieir fisli- 
liooks, and their manner of procuring it being enquired into, it 
appeared that great quantities of it were annually washed from 
the hills, and left amongst the sand and gravel, which remained 
in the vallics after the rumiing off, or evaporation of the water. It 
is now little more than forty years since any quanrities of gold 
W'orth notice have been imported to Europe from Brazil, but 
since that time die annual imports from dience have been con¬ 
tinually augmented by the discovery of places in odier provinces, 
where it is to be met with as plentifully as at first about Rio 
Janeiro. And it is now said that there is a small slender vein of it 
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spread through all tliQ country at about twenty-four feet from the 
surface, but that tliis vein is too thin and poor to answer the ex- 
pence of digging; however, where the rivers or rains have had 
any course for a considerable time, there gold is always to be 
collected, the water having separated the metal from the earth, 
and deposited it in tlie sands, thereby saving the cxpcnccs of dig¬ 
ging: so that it is esteemed an infallible gain to be able to divert a 
stream from its cliamiel, and to ransack its bed. From tliis account 
of gathering this metal, it should follow that there arc properly no 
gold mines in Brazil; and this the governor of Rio Grande (wlio 
being at St. Catherine’s, frequently visited Mr. Anson) did most 
confidently a0irm, assuring us that the gold was all collected 
either from rivers, or from the beds of torrents after floods. It is 
indeed asserted, that in the mountains large rocks arc fbmid 
abounding with tliis metal, and I myself have seen the fragment 
of one of these rocks, with a considerable lump of gold intangicd 
in it; but even in this case the workmen break oflf the r<Kks, and 
do not properly mine into them, and the great cxpcncc in sub¬ 
sisting among these mountains, and afterwards in separating the 
metal from the stone, makes tliis method of procuring gold to be 
but rarely put in practice. 

The examining the bottoms of rivers and the .gullies of tor¬ 
rents, and the washing tlie gold found therein from the sand and 
dirt with which it is always mixed, arc works performed by 
slaves, who arc principally negroes, kept in great numbers by the 
Portuguese for diese purposes. The regulation of the duty of diesc 
slaves is singular, for they arc each of them obliged to furnish 
their master with the eighth part of an ounce of gold per diem; 
and if they are either so fortunate or industrious as to collect a 
greater quantity, the surplus is considered as their own property, 
and they have the hberty of disposing of it as they think fit. So 
that it is said, some negroes wdio have accidentally fallen upon 
rich wasliing places have themselves purchased daves, and have 
lived afterwards in great splendour, their original master havmg 
no other demand on them than the daily supply of the foremcii- 
tioned eighth, which, as the Portuguese ounce is somewhat 
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lighter than our troy ounce, may amount to about nine shillings 
sterling* 

I have already mentioned that besides gold this country docs 
likewise produce diamonds. Ihc discovery of these valuable 
stones is much more recent than that of gold, it being as yet 
scarce 20 years since die first were brought to Europe. They arc 
foimd ill the same manner as the gold, in the gullies of torrents and 
beds of rivers, but only in particular places, and not so universally 
spread through the country. They were often found in washing the 
gold before they were known to be diamonds, and were conse¬ 
quently thrown away with the sand and gravel separated from it; 
and it is very well remembered that numbers of very large stones, 
wliich would have made die fortunes of the possessors, have 
passed unregarded through the hands of tliose who now with 
impatience support the mortifying reflection. 

When we first arrived at St. Catherine’s we were employed in 
refreshing our sick on shore, in wooding and watering the squad¬ 
ron, cleansing our ships, and examining and securing our masts 
and rigging, as 1 have already observed in the foregoing chapter. 
At die same time Mr, Anson gave directions that the ships’ com¬ 
panies should be supplied with fresh meat, and that they should be 
victualled with whole allowance of all the kinds of provision. In 
consequence of these orders, we had fresh beef sent on board as 
continually for our daily cxpcncc, and what was wanting to make 
up our allowance we received from our victualler the Anm pink, 
in order to preserve the provisions on board our squadron entire 
for our future service. The season of the year growing each day 
less favourable for our passage round Cape Hom,^ Mr. Anson was 
very desirous of leaving this place as soon as possible, and we were 
at first in hopes that our whole business would be done and we 
should be in readiness to sail in about a fortnight from our arrival; 

* Cape Horn, In many places in his book Walter calls attention to 
the favourable season for rounding Cape Horn. The common belief 
at that time was that conditions were better during summer of the 
Southern Hemisphere: say January. Actually we now know that < 
winds arc steadier and harder in January than they arc in July, mid¬ 
winter of the Southern Hemisphere, 
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but, on examining the Tryafs masts, we, to our no small vexation, 
found inevitable employment for twice that time. For, on a sur¬ 
vey, it was found that the main-mast was sprung at the upper 
woulding, though it was thought capable of being secured by a 
couple of fishes ^ ; but the fore-mast was reported to be unfit for 
service, and thereupon the carpenters were sent into the woods to 
endeavour to find a stick proper for a fore-mast. But after a search 
of four days they returned without having been able to meet with 
any tree fit for the purpose. This obliged them to come to a 
second coiLsultation about the old fore-mast, when it was agreed 
to endeavour to seeme it by casing it wnth three fishes, and in this 
work the carpenters were employed till within a day or two of 
our sailing. In the meantime, the commodore, thinking it neces¬ 
sary to have a clem vessel on our arrival in the South Seas, or- 
tlered the 7 )yaJ to be hove down, as this would not occasion any 
loss of time, but might be compleated while the carpenters were 
refitting her masts, which was done on shore. 

On the 27ih of December we discovered a sail in tlie offing, and 
not knowing but she might be a Spaniard, the eighteen- 
<.)ared boat was manned and armed, and sent under 
the command of v»ur second lieutenant, to examine her 
before she arrived w^ithiii tlic protection of the forts. She proved 
to be a Portuguese brigantine from Rio Grande; and though our 
officer, as it appeared oil inquiry, had beliaved with the utmost 
civility to the master, and had refused to accept a calf which the 
master would have forced on him as a present, yet the governor 
took great offence at our sending our boat, and talked of it in a 
high strain as a violation of the peace subsisting between the 
crowns of Great Britain and Portugal. We at first imputed this 
ridiculous blustering to no deeper a cause than Don Jose’s inso¬ 
lence ; but as w’c found he proceeded so far as to charge our officer 
with behaving rudely, and opening letters, and particularly with 
an attempt to take out of the vessel by violence the very calf 
which we knew he had refused to receive as a present (a circum¬ 
stance which we were satisfied the governor was well acquainted 
^ I'ish: a piece of wood fastened to another to strengthen it. 
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witJi), we had thciKc reason to suspect that he purposely sought 
this quarrel, and had more important motives for engaging in it 
than the mere captious bias of his temper. What these motives 
were it was not so easy for us to determine at that time; but as we 
afterwards found by letters which fell into our hands in the South 
Seas that he had dispatched an express to Buenos Ayres, where 
Pizarro then lay, with an account of our squadron’s arrival at St. 
Catherine’s, togedier witli the most ample and circumstantial in¬ 
telligence of our force and condition, wc thence conjectured that 
Don Jose had raised this groundless clamour only to prevent our 
visiting the brigantine when she should put to sea again, lest wc 
might there find proofs of his jjcrfidious behaviour, and perhaps, 
at the same time, discover the secret of his smuggling correspond¬ 
ence with his neighbouring governors, and the Spaniards at 
Buenos Ayres."But to proceed. 

It was near a month before the Tryal was refitted; for not only 
her lower masts were dcfcaive, as hath been already mentioned, 
but her main top-mast atul fore-yard were likewise decayed and 
rotten, Wliilc tliis work was carrying on, the other ships of the 
squadron fixed new standing rigging, and set up a sufficient num¬ 
ber of preventer shrouds to each mast, to secure them in the most 
effectual manner. And in order to render die sliips stiffer ^ and to 
enable them to carry more sail abroad, and to prevent their strain¬ 
ing dieir upjKr works in liard gales of wind, each captain had 
orders given him to strike down some of their great guns into the 
hold. These precautions being comphed with, and each ship hav¬ 
ing taken in as much wood and water as there was room for, the 
Tryal was at last complcatcd, and the whole squadron was ready 
for the sea: on which the tents on shore were struck, and all die 
sick were received on board. And here wc had a melancholy proof 
how mncli the heakliincss of this place had been over-rated by 
former writers, for we found that though the Centurion alone had 
buried no less than twenty-eight men since our arrival, yet the num¬ 
ber of her sick was in the same interval increased from eighty to 

' A ship is one which is not easily heeled over. A “tender’* 

ship is the reverse. 
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tiiiiety-six. When our crews were embarked, and everything was 
prepared for our departure, the commodore made a signal for all 
captains, and delivered them their orders, containing the succes¬ 
sive place of rendezvous from hence to the coast of China. And 
then, on the next day, being the i8th of January, the sig¬ 
nal was made for weighing, and the squadron put to 
sea, leaving without regret this island of St. Catherine’s, 
where wc had been so extremely disappointed in our refresh¬ 
ments, in our accommodations, and in die humane and friendly 
offices which we had been taught to expect in a place which hath 
been so much celebrated for its hospitality, freedom, and con¬ 
venience. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE RUN FROM ST. CATHERINE’S TO PORT ST. JULIAN, WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THAT PORT, AND OF THE COUNTRY TO THE 
SOUTHWARD OF THE RIVER OF PLATE 

In leaving St. Catherine’s, wc left the last amicable port wc pro¬ 
posed to touch at, and were now proceeding to an hostile, or at 
best, a desart and inhospitable coast. And as wc were to expect a 
more boisterous climate to the soudiward dian any wc had yet 
experienced, not only our danger of separation would by this 
means be much greater than it had been hitherto, but other acci¬ 
dents of a more mischievous nature wxrc likewise to be appre¬ 
hended. and as much as possible to be provided against. Mr. Anson, 
therefore, in appointing the various stations at which the ships of 
the squadron were to rendezvous, had considered that it was 
possible his own ship might be disablcxl from getting round Cape 
Horn, or might be lost, and had given proper direction, that even 
in that case, the expedition should not be abandoned. For the 
orders delivered to the captains, the day before we sailed from St. 
Catherine’s, were, that in case of separation, which they were 
with the utmost care to endeavour to avoid, the first place of rei> 
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dczvous sliould he the bay of port St. Julian; describing die place 
from Sir John Narboroiigh’s account of it. There they were to 
supply themselves withras much salt as they could take in, both 
for their own use and for the use of the squadron; and if, after a 
stay of ten days, they were not joined by the commodore, they 
were then to proceed through Streights Ic Mairc round .Cape 
Horn into the South Seas, where the next place of rendezvous was 
to be the island of Nostra Senora del Socoro, in the latitude of 45*^ 
south, and longitude from the Lizard 71° 12' west. 

Under these orders the squadron sailed from St. Catherine s on 
Sunday the i8th of January, as hath been already mcTitioncd in 
the preceding chapter. The next day we had very squally weatlicr, 
attended with rain, lightning, and thunder, but it soon became 
fair again with light breezes, and continued thus till Wednesday 
evening, when it blew fresh again; and increasing all night, by 
eight the next morning it became a most violent storm, and we 
liad with it so tliick a fog, that it was impossibic to sec the distance 
of two ships’ length, so that the whole squadron disappeared. On 
tliis a signal wiis made, by firing guns, to bring to with the lar¬ 
board tacks, the wind being then due cast. Wc ourselves im¬ 
mediately handed the top-sails, bunted the main-sail, and lay to 
under a reefed ^ mizeii till noon, when die fog dLspersed, and we 
soon discovered all the ships of the squadron, except the i Vv// 7 , 
who did not joiii us till near a month afterwards. Indeed the 7 ryal 
sloop was a great way to the leeward, having lost her main-mast 
in the squall, and ha\nng been obliged, for fear of bilging, to cut 
away the raft. We therefore bore down with die squadron to her 
relief, and the Gloucester was ordered to take her in tow, for the 
weadier did not entirely abate till the day after, and even tlicii a 
great swell continued from the eastward in consequence of the 
preceding storm. 

We made land on the 17th of February, and at five diat aftcr- 
n )cii wc came to an anchor, having the same soundings as before 

^ 'Po “hiintl” means to lower and tal;c it in. To “bunt** means to haul 
the middle part clo.se to the yard. To “reet ” means to secure a whole 
section of the sail so as to reduce the exposed area. 
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in the latitude of 48 58 , the southermost land then in view bear¬ 
ing S.S.W.. die northermost N.JE., a small island N.W„ and the 
westermost hummock W.S.W. In this station we found the tide 
to set S. by W,; and weighing again at five die next morning, wc 
an hour afterwards discovered a sail, upon which the Severn and 
Gloucester were both directed to give chacc; but we soon per¬ 
ceived it to be die Pearh which separated from us a few days after 
wc left St. Catherine's, and on this we made a signal for the 
Severn to rejoin the squadron, leaving the Gloucester alone in the 
pursuit. And now wc were surprized to see that on the Gloucester's 
approach the people on board the Pearl increased their sail, and 
stood from her. However, the Gloucester came up with them, but 
found them with their hammocks in their nettings, and every¬ 
thing ready for an engagement. At two in the afternoon the Pearl 
joined us, and running up under our stern. Lieutenant Salt haled 
the commodore, and acquainted him that Captain Kidd died 
on the 31st of January, He likewise informed us that he had seen 
five large ships the loth instant, which he for some time imagined 
to be our sqiudron: so that he suffered the commanding ship, 
which wore a red broad pendant exactly resembling that of the 
commodore at the main top-mast head, to come within gun-shot 
of him before he discovered his mistake; but then, finding it not 
to be the Centurion^ he haled close upon the wind, and crowded 
from them with all his sail, and standing cross a ripling, where 
they hesitated to follow him, he happily escaped. He made them 
to be five Spanish men-of-war, one of diem exceedingly hkc the 
Gloucester, which was the occasion of liis apprehensions when the 
Gloucester chaced him. By their appearance he thought they con¬ 
sisted of two ships of seventy guns, two of fifty, and one of forty 
guns. It seems the whole squadron continued in cliacc of him all 
diat day, but at night, findmg they could not get near him, they 
gave over the chace, and directed their course to the southward. 

Had it not been for the necessity we were under of refitting 
the Tryal, this piece of intelligence would have prevented our 
making any stay at St. Julian; but as it was impossible for diat 
sloop to proceed round the Cape in her present condition, some 
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stay there was inevitable, and therefore the same evening we came 
to an anchor again in twenty-five fathom water; the bottom a 
mixture of mud and sand, and the high hummock bearing S.W. 
by W. And weighing at nine in tlie morning, we sent the two 
cutters belonging to the Centnrioti and Severn in shore to discover 
the harbour of St. Julian, while the ships kept standing along the 
coast, about the distance of a league from the land. At six o’clock 
we anchored in the bay of St. Julian in nineteen fathom, the bot¬ 
tom muddy ground with sand, the nortlicrmost land in sight 
bearing N. and by E., the southermost S. JE., and die high hum¬ 
mock, to which St. John Narborough fonncrly gave the name of 
Wood’s Mount, W.S.W. Soon after, the cutter returned on board, 
having discovered the harbour, which did not appear to us in our 
situation, the nortlicrmost point shutting in upon the soutlK-Tinost, 
and in appearance closing the entrance. 

Being come to an anchor in this bay of St. Julian, principally 
with a view of refitting the Tryal, the carpenters were immedi¬ 
ately employed in that business, and continued so during our 
whole stay at the place. 

Whilst we stayed at this place, the commodore appointed the 
Honourable Captain Murray to succeed to the Pearly and Captain 
Cheap to the Wager, and he promoted Mr. Charles Saunders, his 
first lieutenant, to the comiiKuid of the Tryal sloop. But Captain 
Saunders lying dangerously ill of a fever on boiird the Centurion, 
and it being the opinion of the surgeons that the removing him 
<in board his own ship in his present condition might tend to the 
hazard of Ips life, Mr. Anson gave an order to Mr. Saumarez, first 
lieutenant of the Centurion, to act as master and comnnuider of the 
Tryal during the illness of Captain Saunders. 

Here the commodore, too, in order to ease the expedition of all 
unnecessary expcncc, held a further consultation with his captains 
abtHit unloading and discharging the Anna pink; but they repre¬ 
sented to him that they were so far from being in a condition of 
taking any part of her loading on board, tliat they had still great 
quantities of provisions in the way of their guns between decks, 
and that their ships were withal so very deep that they were not 
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fit for action without being cleared. This put the commodore 
under a necessity of retaining the pink in the service; and as it was 
apprehended we should certainly meet with the Spanish squadron 
in passing the Cape, Mr, Anson tliouglit it adviscablc to give 
orders to the captains to put all tlieir provisions which were in tlic 
way of their guns on board the Anna pink, and to remount such 
of their guns as had formerly, for the ease of Acir ships, been 
ordered into the hold. 

To begin then with the tract of country usually styled Pata¬ 
gonia. This is the name often given to die southermost part of 
South America, which is unpossessed by the Spaniards, extending 
from their settlements to the Streights of Magellan, This country 
on the cast side is extremely remarkable for a peculiarity not to be 
paralleled in any other known part of the globe, for though the 
whole territory to die northward of the river of Plate is full of 
wood, and stored with immense quantities of large timber trees, 
yet to the southward of the river no trees of any kind arc to be met 
with except a few^ peach trees, first planted and cultivated by the 
Spaniards in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. So that on the 
whole eastern coast of Patagonia, extending near four hundred 
leagues in length, and reaching as far back as any disa>vcries have 
yet been made, no other wood has been found than a few insig¬ 
nificant shrubs. Sir John Narborough in particular, who was sent 
out by King Charles the Second expressly to examine this country 
and the Streights of Magellan, and who, in pursuance of his orders 
wintered upon this coast in Port St. Juhan and Port Desire, hi the 
year 1670; Sir Jolm Narborough, I say, tells us diat he never saw 
a stick of wxiod in die country large enough to make the handle 
of an hatchet. 

But though the country be so destitute of wood, -it abounds 
with pasture. For the land appears in general to be ma^le up of 
downs, of a light dry gravelly soil, and produces great quantities 
of long coarse grass, which growls in tufts, interspersed with large 
barren spots of gravel between them. This grass, in many places, 
feeds immense herds of cattle, for the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres 
havhig, soon after dicir first setding there, brought over a few 
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black cattle from Europe, they have thriven prodigiously by the 
plenty of herbage which they everywhere met with, and arc now 
increased to tliat degree, and arc extended so far into different 
parts of Patagonia, that they arc not considered as private property; 
but many thousands at a time arc slaughtered every year by the 
hunters, only for their hides and tallow. The manner of killing 
these cattle, being a practice peculiar to that part of the world, 
merits a more circumstantial description. The hunters em¬ 
ployed on this occasion, being all of them mounted on horseback 
(and both the Spaniards and Indians in tliat part of the world are 
usually most excellent horsemen), tliey arm tlicmselvcs with a 
kind of spear, which, at its end, instead of a blade fixed in die same 
line with die wood in the usual manner, has its blade fixed across. 
With this instrument they ride at a beast, and surround him, when 
the himter that comes behind him hamstrings ^ him, and as after 
this operation the beast soon tumbles, widiout being able to raise 
himself again, they leave him on die ground and pursue others, 
whom they serve in the same manner. Sometimes there Is a second 
party, who attend the hunters to skin the cattle as diey tall, but it 
is said that at other times die hunters cliusc to let them languish in 
torment till the next day, from an opinion that the anguish,which 
the animal in the meantime endures, may burst the lymphaticks, 
and thereby facilitate die separation of the skin from the carcase; 
and though their priests have loudly condemned this most bar¬ 
barous practice, and have gone so far, if my memory does not 
fail me, as to excommunicate those who follow it, yet all their 
efforts to put an entire stop to it have hitherto proved in¬ 
effectual. 

The cattle which arc killed in the manner I have already ob¬ 
served arc slaughtered only for their hides and tallow, to which 
sometimes arc added their tongues, but the rest of their flesli is 
left to putrify, or to be devoured by the birds and wild beasts. 
The greatest part of this carrion falls to the share of the wild 
dogs, of which there arc immense numbers to be found in that 
country. 

*To liamstring: to sever the tendons of the ham. 
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To the account already given, I must add that there arc in all 
parts of this country a good number of vicunnas or Peruvian 
sheep; but these, by reason of their shyness and swifmess, arc 
killed with difficulty. On the eastern coast, too, there are found 
iinnicnsc c] nan tides of seals, and a viist variety of sea-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are the penguins. They arc 
in size and shape like a goose, but instead of wings, they have 
short stumps like fins, which are of no use to them, except in the 
water. Their bills are narrow, like that of an albitross, and they 
stand and walk in an erect posture. From this and their white 
bellies. Sir John Narboroiigh has whimsically likened them to 
little children standing up in white aprons. 

The inhabitants of this eastern coast (to wliich I have all along 
hitherto confined my relation) appear to be but few, and have 
rarely been seen more than two or three at a time by any sliips 
that have touched here. 

We, on our first arrival here, sent an officer on shore to the salt 
pond in order to procure a quantity of salt for the use of the 
squadron. Sir John Narborough having observed when he was 
here that the salt produced in that place was very white and good, 
and that in February there was enough of it to fill a tliousand 
ships; buf our officer returned with a sample which was very bad, 
and he told us that even of this there was but Utrle to be got. I 
suppose the weather had been more rainy than ordinary, and had 
destroyed it. 


CHAPTER VII 

DEPARTURE FROM THE BAY OF ST. JULIAN, AND THE PASSAGE FROM 
THENCE TO STREIGHTS LE MAIRE 

The Tryal being nearly refitted, which was our principal occupa¬ 
tion at this bay of St. Julian, and the sole occasion of our stay, tlic 
commodore thought it necessary, as we were now directly bound 
for the South Seas and the enemy’s coasts, to fix the plan of his 
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first operations; and, therefore, on the 24th of February, a signal 
was made for all captains, and a council of war was held on board 
the Centurion, at which were present the Honourable 
Edward Legg, Captain Madicw Mitchell, the Honour¬ 
able George Murray, Capftun David Cheap, togetlier 
with Colonel Mordaunt Cracherodc, commander of the land- 
forces. At this council Mr. Anson proposed that their first attempt 
after their arrival in the South Seas, should be the attack of the 
town and harbour of Baldivia, the principal frontier of the district 
of Chili; Mr. Anson informing them, at the same time, that it was 
an article contained in his Majesty’s instructions to him to endeav¬ 
our to secure some port' in the South Seas where the ships of the 
squadron might be careened and refitted. To this proposition 
made by die commodore, the council unanimously and readily 
agreed, and, in consequence of this resolution, new instructions 
were given to the captains of the squadron, by which, though 
they were still directed, in case of separation, to niiike the best of 
their way to the island of Nucstra Senora del Socoro (yet notwith¬ 
standing the orders they had formerly givati them at St. Cather¬ 
ine’s) they were to cruise off that island only ten days; from 
whence, if not joined by the commodore, they were to proceed 
and cruise off the harbour of Baldivia, making the land between 
the latitudes of 40° and 40° 30', and taking care to keep to the 
southward of the port; and if in fourteen days they were not 
joined by the rest of the squadron, they were then to quit this 
station, and to direct tlieir course to the island of Juan’Fernandes, 
after which they were to regulate their further proceedings by 
their former orders. The same directions were also given to the 
master of the Anna pink, who was not to fail in answering the 
signals made by any ship of the squadron, and was to be very care¬ 
ful to destroy his papers and orders if he sliould be so unfortunate 
as to fall into the hands of the enemy. And as the separation of the 
squadron might prove of the utmost prejudice to his Majesty’s 
service, each captain was ordered to give it in charge to the re¬ 
spective officers of the watch not to keep their ship at a greater 
distance from the Centurion than two miles, as they would answer 
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it at their peril; and if any captain should find his ship be¬ 
yond the distance specified, he was to acquaint the commodore 
with the name of the officer who had thus neglected his duty. 

From our departure from St. Julian to the 4th of 
March we had little wind, with thick hazy weather and 
some rain; and our soundings were generally from forty 
to fifty fathom, with a bottom of black tnd grey sand,' some¬ 
times intermixed ^\nth pebble stones. On the 4th of March we 
were in sight of Cape Virgin Mary, and not more than six or 
seven leagues distant from it. This cape is the northern boundary 
of the entrance of die Streights of Magellan; it lies in the latitude 
of 52® 21' south, and longitude from London 71° 44' west, and 
seems to be a low flat land, ending in a point. 

We here found what was constantly verified by all our observa¬ 
tions in these high latitudes, that fair weather was always of an ex¬ 
ceeding short duration, and that when it was remarkably fine it 
was a certain presage of a succeeding storm, for the calm and siin- 
shinc of our afternoon ended in a most turbulent night, the wind 
freshning from the S.W. as the night came on, and increasing its 
violence continually till nine in the morning the next day, when 
it blew so hard diat we were obliged to bring-to with die squad¬ 
ron, and to continue under a reefed mizen till eleven at night, 
having in that time from forty-three to fifty-seven fathom water, 
with black sand and gravel; and by an observation we had at 
noon, we-concluded a current had set us twelve miles to the south¬ 
ward of our reckoning. Towards midnight, the wind abating, 
we made sail again, and steering soudi, we discovered in the 
morning, for the first time, the land called Terra del Fuego, 
strctcliing from the S. by W., to die S-E.^E. This indeed afforded 
us but a very uncomfortable prospect, it appearing of a stupen¬ 
dous height, covered everywhere with snow. The dreariness of 
this scene can be but imperfectly represented by any drawing. We 

^ The nature of the bottom of the sea is useful information where 
soundings arc concerned, and is usually given on a chart together 
with the depth of water. Some quite useful navigation can sometimes 
be done where nothing more than a chart and a series of soundings 
arc available. 
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steered along this shore all day, having soundings from forty to 
fifty fathom, with stones and gravel. And as we intended to pass 
through Scrcights Lc Maire next day, we lay-to at night, that we 
might not overshoot them, and took this opportunity to prepare 
ourselves for the tempestuous climate we were soon to be en¬ 
gaged in; wirh wliich view we employed ourselves good part 
of the night in bending an entire new suit of sails to die yards. At 
four the next morning, being die 7th of March, we made sail, and 
at eight saw the land, and soon after we began to open the 
streights, at which time Cape St. James bore from us E.S.E., Cape 
St. Vincent S.E. JE., die middlemost of the Three Brothers S. and 
by W., Montegorda south, and Cape St. Bartholomew, which is 
the southermost point of Staten-land, E.S.E. 

I have above mentioned, that on the 7th of March, in the morn¬ 
ing, we opened Streights Lc Maire, and soon after, or 
about ten o’clock, the Pearl and die Tryal being ordered 
to kcx'pidicad of die squadron, we entered them with fair 
weather and a brisk gale, and wxre hurried through by the rapidity 
of the tide in about two hours, though they arc betw^ecu seven 
and eight leagues in length. As these streights arc often esteemed 
to be the boundary between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
as we presumed we had nothing before us from hence but an open 
sea, till we arrived on diose opulent coasts where all our hopes and 
wishes centered, we could not help perswading ourselves that the 
greatest difficulty of our voyage w as now at an end, and tl^at our 
most sanguine dreams were upon the point of being reahsed; and 
hence we indulged our imaginations in those romantic schemes 
which the fancied possession of the Chilian gold and Peruvian 
silver might be conceived to inspire. These joyous ideas were 
considerably heightened by die brightness of die sky and serenity 
of the weather, which was indeed most remarkably pleasing; for 
tliough the winter was now advancing apace, yet the morning of 
this day, in its brilliancy and mildness, gave place to none we had 
seen since our departure from England. Thus animated by these 
flattering delusions, we passed those memorable streights, ignor¬ 
ant of the dreadful calamities W'hich were then impending, and 
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just ready to break upon us; ignorant that the time drew near 
when the squadron would be separated never to unite again, and 
tliat this day of our passage was the last chearful day diat the 
greatest part of us would ever live to enjoy. 


CHAPTER VIII 

n?OM STRHGHTS LE MAIRE TO CA?E NOIR 

We had scarcely reached the southern extremity of the Streights 
Le Maire, when our flattering hopes were instantly lost in the 
apprehensions of immediate destruction: for before the stemmost 
ships of the squadron were clear of the streights, the serenity of the 
sky was suddenly obscured, and we observed all the presages of an 
impending storm; and presently the wind shifted to the south¬ 
ward, and blew in such violent squalls, that we were obliged to 
liand our top-saiis, and reef our main-sail; whilst the tide, too, 
which had hitherto favoured us, at once turned furiously against 
us, and drove us to the eastward with prodigious rapidity, so that 
wc were in great anxiety for the Wager and the Anm pink, die 
two stemmost vessels, fearing they would be dashed to pieces 
against the shore of Statcn-land: nor were our apprehension 
without foundation, for it was with the utmost difficulty they 
escaped. And now the whole squadron, instead of pursuing their 
intended course to the S.W,, were driven to the eastward by the 
united force of the storm and of the currents; so that next day in 
die morning wc found ourselves near seven leagues to the east¬ 
ward of Streights Lc Maire, which then bore from us N. W. The 
violence of the current, which had set us with so much precipita¬ 
tion to die eastward, together with the fierceness and constancy of 
the westerly winds, soon taught us to consider the doubling of 
Cape Horn as an enterprize diat might prove too mighty for our 
efforts, though some amongst us liad lately treated the difficulties 
which former voyagers were said to have met with in this under¬ 
taking as little better than chimerical, and had supposed them to 
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arise rather frona timidity and iinskilfuincss than from the real 
embarrassments of the winds and seas: but we were now severely 
convinced that these censures were rash and ill-grounded, for the 
distresses witlr which we struggled, during the tlirec succceduig 
months, will not easily be paralleled iti tlic relation of any former 
naval expedition. This will, I doubt not, be readily allowed by 
those who shall carefully peruse the ensuing narration. 

From the storm which came (U) before wt had well got clear cf 
Streights Lc Maire, we had a continual succession of such tempes¬ 
tuous weather as surprized the oldest and most experienced 
mariners onHioard, and obliged them to confess that what tlicy 
had hitherto called storms were inconsiderable gales compared 
with the violence of these w'inds, which raised such short, and at 
(he same time such mountainous waves, as greatly surpassetl in 
danger all seas knowai in any other parr of the globe: and it was 
not without great reason that this unusual appearance filled us 
with continual terror; for, had any one of these waves broke 
fairly over us, it must, in all probability, have sent us to the bot¬ 
tom. Nor did we escape with terror only; for the ship rolling 
incessantly gunw.Jc to, gave us such quick and violent motions 
that the men w\*rc in perpetual danger of being dashed to pieces 
against the decks or sides of the ship. And tliough we were ex¬ 
tremely careful to secure ourselves from tliesc shocks by grasping 
some fixed body, yet many of our people were forced from their 
hold, some of whom were killed, and others greatly injured; in 
particular, one of our best seamen \Vas canted overboard and 
drovened, another dislocated bis neck, a third was thrown into 
the main hold and broke his thigh, and one of our boatswain’s 
mates broke his collar-bone twice; not to mention many other 
accidents of the same kind. These tempests, so dreadful in them¬ 
selves, thougli unattended by any other iinfavourahlc circum¬ 
stance, were yet rendered more mischievous to us by their 
inequalit)% and the deceitful intervals which they at sometimes 
afibrded; for though we were oftentimes obliged to lic-to, for 
days together, under a reefed niizcii, and were Ircquently reduced 
to lie at the mercy of the waves under our bare poles, yet now and 
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then wc ventured to make sail with our courses double reefed; 
and the weather proving more tolerable, would perhaps encour¬ 
age us to set our to|>sails; after which, the wind, without any 
previous notice, would return upon us with redoubled force, and 
would in an instant tear our sails from the yards. And tliat no cir¬ 
cumstance might be wanting which could aggnmdize our dis¬ 
tress, these blasts generally brought W’ith them a great quantity 
of snow iuid sleet, which cased our rigging, and froze our sails, 
thereby rendering them and our cordage brittle, and apt to snap 
upon the slightest strain, adding great difficulty and labour to the 
working of tlie ship, benumbing the limbs of our people, and 
making them incapable of exerting themselves with their usual 
activity, and even disabling many of them by mortifying their 
toes and fingers. It were indeed endless to cmimerate die various 
disasters of diff erent kinds which hcfcl us; and I shall only mention 
the most materia), which will sufficiently evince die calamitous 
condition of the whole squadron during the course ol 
this navigation. 

if v/as on the ytli of March, as hath been already ob¬ 
served, that wc passed Streights Le Mairc, and were immediately 
afterwards driven to the eastward by a violent stomi, and the 
torcc of the current which set that way. For the four or five suc¬ 
ceeding days wc had hard gales of wind from the same quarter, 
with a most prodigious swell; so that diough wc stood, during all 
that time, towards the S.V/., yet we had no reason to imagine we 
liad made any way to the westward. In this interval w^e had 
frequent squalls of rain and snow, and shipped great quantities of 
water; after which, for three or four days, though the seas ran 
mountains high, yet the weather w^as rajlier more moderate: but 
on the i8fh, wc had again strong gales of wind, with extreme 
cold, and at midiiiglit the main top-sail split, and one of the straps 
of the main dead-eyes broke. From hence to the 23d, die weather 
was more favourable, thougli often intermixed with rain and 
sleet, and some hard gales; but as die w\aves did not subside, die 
ship, by labouring in this lofty sea, was now grown so loose in 
her upper works that she let in the water at every seam, so that 
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every part within boaid was constantly exposed to the sca-watcr, 
and scarcely any of the officers ever lay in dry beds. Lideed it was 
very rare that two nights ever passed without many of them being 
driven from their beds by the deluge of water that came in upon 
them. 

On the 23 d, wc had a most violent storm of wind, hail, and 
rain, with a very great sea; and though we handed the main top¬ 
sail before the height of die squall, yet we found the yard sprung; 
and soon after the foot rope of the main-saU breaking, the main¬ 
sail itself split instantly to rags, and, in spite of our endeavours to 
save it, much die greater part of it was blown overboard. On this, 
the commodore made the signal for the squadron to bring-to; and 
the storm at length flattening to a calm, we had an opportunity 
of getting down our main top-sail yard to put the carpenters to 
work upon it, and of repairing our rigging; after which, having 
bent ^ a new main-sail, wc got under sail again with a moderate 
breeze; but in less than twenty-four hours wc were attacked by 
another storm still more furious than the former; for it proved a 
perfect hurricane, and reduced us to the necessity of lying-to under 
our bare poles. As our ship kept the wind better than any of the 
rest, we were obliged, in the afternoon, to wear ship,® in order to 
join the squadron to the leeward, which otherwise wc should have 
been in danger of losing in the night: and as wc dared not venture 
any sail abroad, we were obliged to make use of an expedient 
which answered our purpose; this was putting the helm a weather, 
and manning the forc-shrouds: but though this method proved 
successful for the end intended, yet in the execution of it one of 
our ablest seamen was c^inted overboard; we perceived tliat, not¬ 
withstanding the prodigious agitation of the waves, he swam very 
strong, and it was widi the utmost concern that we found our¬ 
selves, incapable of assisting him; indeed we were the more 
grieved at his unliappy fate, as we lost sight of him struggling 
with the waves, and conceived from the manner in which he 

* To bend a sail means to secure it to the yard. 

* To wear ship: to alter course in such a manner that the wind 
shifts relatively from one quarter to the other, at one phase of which 
manoeuvre the wind will be blowing from right aft. 
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swam that he might continue sensible, for a considerable time 
longer, of the horror attending his irretrievable situation. 

Before this last-mentioned storm was quite abated, we found 
two of our niain-slirouds and one mizcii-shroud broke, all of 
which we knotted, and set up immediately. From hence we had 
an interval of tlircc or four days less tempestuous than usual, but 
accompanied with a thick fog, in which we were obliged to fire 
guns almost every half-hour, to keep our squadron together. On 
the 3Tst, we were alarmed by a gun fired from the Ghucestcr, 
and a signal made by her to speak with the commodore; we im¬ 
mediately bore down to her, and were prepared to hear of some 
terrible disaster; but we were apprized of it before we joined her, 
lor we saw that her main-yard was broke in the slings. This was 
a grievous misfortune to us all at this juncture, as it was obvious it 
would prove an hindrance to our sailing, and would detain us the 
longer in these inliospitablc latitudes. But our future success and 
safety was not to be promoted by repining, but by resolution and 
activity; and therefore that this unhappy incident might delay us 
as little as possible, the commodore ordered several carpenters to 
be put on board the Gloucester from tlic other ships of the squadron, 
in order to repair her damage with the utmost cxj>cdition. And 
the captain of die Fryal complaining at the same time that his 
pumps were so bad, and the sloop made so great a quantity of 
water, that he wa# scarcely able to keep her free, the conmiodorc 
ordered liim a pump ready fitted from his own ship, ft was very 
fortunate for the Gloucester and the Tryul that the weather proved 
more favourable this day than for many days, both before and 
after; since by this means they were enabled to receive the as¬ 
sistance which seemed essential to dieir preservation, and which 
they could scarcely have had at any other time, as it would 
have been extremely hazardous to have ventured a boat on 
board. 

And now after all our sollicitudc, and the numerous ills of every 
kind to which we had been incess;iiitly exposed for near forty 
days, we had great consolation in the flattering hopes we enter¬ 
tained that our fatigues were drawing to a period, and that we 
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should soon arrive in a more hospitable climate, where we should 
be amply repayed for all our past sufferings. 

But tlicse were delusions which only served to render our dis¬ 
appointment more terrible; for the next morning, between one 
and two, as wc were standing to the northward, and the weather, 
which had till then been hazy, accidentally cleared up, die pink 
made a signal for seeing land right ahead; and it being but two 
miles distant, we were all under the most dreadful apprehensions 
of running on shore, which, had either the wind blown from its 
usual quarter with its wonted Vigour, or had not the moon sud¬ 
denly shone out, not a ship amongst us could possibly liave 
avoided: but the whid, which some few hours before blew in 
squalls from the S. W., Iiaving fortunately shifted to W.N.W., we 
were enabled to stand to the southward, and to clear ourselves of 
this unexpected danger, and were fortunate enough by noon to 
have gained an offing of near twenty leagues. 

By the latitude of this land wc fell in with, it was agreed to be 
a part of Terra del Fuego, near the southern outlet described in 
Frczicr’s chart of the Streights of Magellan, and was supposed 
to be that point called by him Cape Noir. It was indeed most 
wonderful that the currents should have driven us to the eastward 
with such straigth; for the whole j^uadron esteemed tliemsclvcs 
upwards of ten degrees more westerly than this land, so that in 
running down, by our account, about nineteen degrees of longi¬ 
tude, wc had not really advanced half that distance. And now, 
instead of having our labours and'^xicties relieved by approach¬ 
ing a wanner climate and more tranquil seas, wc were to steer again 
to the southward, and were again to combat those western blasts 
which had so often terrified us; and this too when wc were greatly 
enfeebled by our men falling sick, and dying apace, and when our 
spirits, dejected by a long continuance at sea, and by our late dis¬ 
appointment. were much less capable of supporting us in the 
various difficulties which we could not but expect in tliis new 
undertaking. Add to all this, too, the discouragement wc received 
by the diminution of the strength of the squadron; for, three days 
before this, we lost sight of the Severn and the Pearl in the mom- 
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ing, and though wc spread our ships, and beat about for them 
some time, yet wc never saw them more; whence we had appre¬ 
hensions that they too might have fallen in with thb land in the 
night, and by being less favoured by the wind and the moon than 
wc were, might have run on shore and have perished. Full of 
these desponding thoughts and gloomy presages, wc stood away 
to the S. W., prepared by our late disaster to suspect that how large 
soever an allowance made in our westing for the drift of tlic 
western current, we might still, upon a second trial, perhaps £uid 
it insufficient. 


CHAPTER IX 

OBSERVATIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR FACIUTATING THE PASSAGE OF 
OUR FUTURE CRUISERS ROUND CAPE HOIiN 

The improper season of the year in which we attempted to double 
Cape Horn, and to w'hich is to be imputed the disappointment 
(recited in the foregoing chapter) of falling in with Terra del 
Fuego, wlien we reckoned ourselves above a hundred leagues to 
the westward of that whole coast, aiid consequently well advanced 
into the Pacifick Ocean; this unseasonable navigation, I say, to 
which we were necessitated by our too late departure from Eng¬ 
land, was the fatal source of all the misfortunes we afterwards en¬ 
countered. For from hence proceeded die separation of our ships, 
the destruction of our |>coplc, the ruin of our project on Baldivia, 
and of all our other views on the Spanish places, and the reduction 
of our squadron from tlic formidable condition in which it passed 
Streights Le Maire to a couple of shattered half-manned cruisers 
and a sloop, so far disabled that in many climates they scarcely 
durst have put to sea. 

I next proceed to die considcrarion of die proper course to be 
steered for doubling Cape Horn. And here, I think, I am sufficiently 
authorized by our own fatal experience, and by a careful com¬ 
parison and examination of the journals of former navigators, 

v.R.—3 
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to give this piece of advice, wliicli in prudence I think ought never 
to be departed from: diat is, that all sliips bound to the South 
Seas, instead of passing through Streights Lc Maire, should con¬ 
stantly pass to the eastward of Staten-land, and should be invari¬ 
ably bent on running to the soudiward, as far as the latitude of 
Oi or 6 z degrees, before they endeavour to stand to die westward; 
and that when diey are got into that latitude they sliould then 
make sure of sufficient westing before they once think of steering 
to the northward. 

But as directions diametrically opposite to these have been 
formerly given by other writers, it is incumbent on me to produce 
my reasons for each part of this maxim. And first, as to die passing 
to the eastward of Staten-land. Those who have attended to die 
risque we ran in passing Streights Le Maire, the danger we were 
ill of being driven upon Staten-land by the current, when, though 
we happily escaped being put on shore, we were yet carried to 
the eastward of that island; those who reflect on this, and the like 
accidents which have happened to other sliips, will surely not 
esteem it prudent to pass through Streights Lc Maire and run the 
risejue of shipv/reck, and .after all find themselves no farther to 
die westward (the only reason hitherto giveiidbr this practice) than 
they might have been in the same time by a secure navigation in 
ail open sea. 

And next as to the directions I have given for rurming into the 
latitude of 6i or 62 soudi, before any endeavour is made to stand 
to the westward. The reasons for this precept are, that in all prob¬ 
ability the violence of the currents will be hereby avoided, and 
the weather will prove less tempestuoas and uncertain. This last 
circumstance we ourselves experienced most remarkably, for after 
we had unexpectedly fallen in with the land, as has been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding chapter, we stood away to die southward 
to run clear of it, and were no sooner advanced into sixty degrees 
or upwards but we met with much better weather and smoother 
water than in any other part of the whole passage. The air indeed 
w:is very cold and sharp, and we had strong gales, but they were 
steddy and uniform, and we had at the same time sunshine and a 
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clear sky; whereas in the lower latitudes the winds every now and 
then intermitted, as it were, to recover new strength, and tlieii 
returned suddenly in the most violent gusts, threatening at each 
blast die loss of our masts, which must have ended in our certain 
destruction. And that the currents in this high latitude would be of 
much less efficacy titan nearer the land seems to be evinced from 
these considerations, that all currents run with greater violence 
near the shore dian at sea, and that at great distances fkun sliorc 
they arc scarcely perceptible. Indeed the reason of tliis seems suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, if wc consider that constant currents arc, m all 
probability, produced by constant winds, the wind driving before 
it, though with a slow and imperceptible motion, a large body pf 
water, 'which being accumulated upon any coa.se that it meets 
with, must escape along the shore by the endeavours of its surface 
to reduce itself to the same level with the rest of the ocean. And 
it is reasonable to suppose diat those violent gusts of wind which 
wc experienced near the shore, so very different from what we 
found in the latitude of sixty degrees and upwards, may be owing 
to a sinxilar cause, for a westerly wind almost perpetually prevails 
in the southern part of the Pacifick Ocean. And this current of air 
being intcmiptcd by those immense hills called the Andes, and by 
the mountains on Terra del Fuego, which together bar up the 
whole country to die southward as far as Cape Horn, a part of it 
only can force its way over the tops of those prodigious precipices, 
whilst the rest must naturally follow the direction of the coast, 
and must range down die land to the'soiidiward, and sweep with 
an impetuous and irregular blast roiuid Cape Horn and the south¬ 
er most part of Terra del Fuego. Hcvv'cver, not to rely on these 
speculations, "we may, I believe, establish as incontcstible these 
matters of fact, diat both the rapidity of the currents and the 
violence of the western gales are less sensible in the latitude of 61 
or 62 degrees than nearer die shore of Terra del Fuego. 

But diough I* am satisfied firom both our own experience, and 
die relations of other navigators, of the importance of the precept 
I here insist on, that of running into the latitude of 61 or 62 degrees, 
before any endeavours arc made to stand to the westward, yet I 
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would advise no ships hereafter to trust so far to dtis management 
as to neglect anotlicr most essential maxim, which Ls the making 
this passage in the height of summer—that is, in the months ol: 
December and January; and the more distant the time of passing 
is taken from this season, the more disastrous it may be reasonably 
expected to prove. Indeed, if the mere violence of the wcsteni 
winds 'be considered, the time of our passage, which was about 
the equinox, was perhaps the most imfavoiirable of die whole 
year; but thai it must be remembered that independent of the 
winds there arc in the depth of winter many other inconveniences 
to be apprehended which are almost insuperable, for the severity 
of the cold and the shortness of the days would render it imprac¬ 
ticable at that season to run so far to the southward as is here 
recommended; and the same reasom would greatly augment the 
alarms of sailing in the neighbourhood of an unknown shore, 
dreadful in its appearance in the midst of summer, and would 
make a winter navigation on diis coast to be, of all others, the 
most dismaying and terrible. As 1 w'ould therefore advise all ships 
to make their passage in December and January, if possible, so I 
would wani them never to attempt the doubling Cape Horn, 
from the eastward, after the month of March. 


CHAPTER X 

TROxM CAPE NOIR TO THE ISLAND OV JUAN FERNANDES 

After the mortifying disappointment of falling in with the coast 
of Terra del Fuego, wlicn we esteemed ourselves ten degrees to 
the westward of it, as hath been at large recited in the 
c^ighth chapter, we stood away to the S.W. till the 22d 
of April, when we were in upwards of 60^^ of south 
latitude, and by our accoimt near 6^ to the westward of Cape Noir. 

The remaining part of this month of April we had generally 
hard gales, although we had been every day, since the 22d, edging 
to the northward; however, on the last day of the month, we 
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flattered ourselves witlx the expectation of soon tcrniiiuting all 
our sufferings, for we that day found ourselves in the latitude of 
52° 13', which being to the northward of the Streights of Mag¬ 
ellan, we were assured that we had coinplcatcd our passage, and 
had arrived in the confines of the southern ocean; and this ocean 
being denominated Pacifick, from the equability of the seasons 
which arc said to prevail there, and the facility and security wnttfe 
which navigation is there carried on, we doubted not but we 
should be speedily cheated with the moderate gales, the smooth 
water, and the temperate air for which that track of the globe lias 
been so renowned. 

Soon after our passing Streights Lc Mairc, the scurvy began to 
make its appearance amongst us, iuid our long continuance at sea, 
the fatigue we underwent, and the various disappointments wo 
met with, had occasioned its spreading to such a degree that at the 
latter end of April there were but few on board wdio were not in 
some degree affliacd with it, and in that month no less than forty- 
three died of it on hoard the Centnrhiu But tiiougli we thought 
tiiat the distemper had then risen to an extraordinary height, and 
were willing to hope that as we advanced to the northw^ard its 
malignity would abate, yet we found, on the contrary, tliat in the 
month of May we lost near double that iiiimbcT; and as we did 
not get to land till the middle of June, the mortality w’^ent on in¬ 
creasing, and the disease extended itself so prodigiously that, after 
the loss of above two hundred men, we could not at last muster 
more than six fore-mast men in a watch capable of duty. 

This disease, so frequently attending long voyages, and so par¬ 
ticularly destructive to us, is surely the most singular and unac¬ 
countable of any that ailects the human body. Its s^'inptpms arc 
inconstant and iiinumcrahle, and its progress and effects extremely 
irregular; for scarcely any two persons have complaints exactly 
resembling each other, and wJicrc there hath been found sonic 
conformity in the symptoms, the order of tlicir appearance has 
been totally diflerent. However, though it frequently puts on the 
form of many other diseases, and is therefore not to be described 
by any exclusive and iiifilliblc critcrions, yet there arc some 
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symptoms which are more general than the rest, and, occurring 
the oftencst, deserve a more particular enumeration. These com¬ 
mon appearances arc large discoloured spots dispersed over the 
whole surface of the body, swelled legs, putrid gums, and, above 
all, an extraordinary lassitude of tlic whole body, especially after 
any exercise, however inconsiderable; and this lassitude at last 
degenerates into a proncncss to swoon, and even die, on the least 
exertion of strength, or even on the least motion. 

This disease is likewise usually attended with a strange dejection 
of the spirits, and with sliivcrings, tremblings, and a disposition to 
be seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest accident. 
Indeed it was most remarkable, in all our reiterated experience of 
this malady, that w^iatevcr discouraged our people, or at any 
rime damped their hopes, never failed to add new vigour to the 
distemper; for it usually killed those who were in the last stages ot 
if, and confined those to their hammocks who were before cap¬ 
able of some kind of duty; so that it seemed as if alacrity of mind, 
juid sanguine thoughts, were no contemptible preservatives from 
its fatid malignity. 

But it is not easy to complcat the long roll of the various con- 
coniitancs of this disease; for it often produced putrid fevers, 
pleurisies, the jaundice, and violent rheumatic pains, and some-^ 
rimes it occasioned an obstinate costiveness, which was generally 
attended with a difficulty of breathing, and this was esteemed the 
most deadly of all the scorbutick symptoms; at other rimes the 
whole body, but more especially the legs, wefe subject to ulcers 
of the worst kind, attended v/ith rotten bones, and such a luxuri- 
ancy of fungous flesh as yielded to no remedy. But a most extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance, and what would be scarcely credible upon 
any single evidence, is, that the scars of wounds which had been 
for many years healed were forced open again by tliis virulent 
distemper. Of tliis there was a remarkable instance in one of the 
invalids on board the Centurion, who had been wounded above 
fifty years before at the battle of the Boyne, for though he was 
cured sooi\ after, and had continued well for a great number of 
years past, yet on his being attacked by the scurvy, his wounds, 
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in the progress of his disease, broke out afresh, and appeared as if 
they had never been healed: nay. what is still more astonishing, 
the callus of a broken bone, which had been coniplcatly formed 
for a long time, was found to be hereby dissolved, and die fracture 
seemed as if it had never been consolidated. Indeed, the effects of 
this disease were in almost every instance wonderful; for many 9I 
our people, though confined to their hammocks, appeared to 
have no inconsiderable share of hcaltli, for dicy cat and drank 
lieartily, were chcarful, and talked with imich seeming vigour, 
atid \vith a loud strong tone of voice; and yet, on their being the 
le.ist moved, though it was from only one part of die ship to the 
other, and that too in their hammocks, they have immediately 
e\"pired; and others, who have confided in their seeming strength^ 
and have resolved to get out of their hammocks, have died before 
they could well reach the deck; nor was it an uncommon thing 
for those who were able to W'alk the deck, and tt> do some kind 
of duty, to drop down dead in an iiLstaiit, on any endeavours to 
act with their utmost effort, many of our people having jx^rLshed 
in this manner during the course of this voyage. 

Widi tliis terrible disease w’c struggled the greatest part of the 
time of our beating round Cajx* Uorii; and though it did not then 
rage with its utmost violence, yet we buried no less than forty- 
three men on board the Centurion in the month of April, as hath 
been already observed; however, we still entertained hopes that 
when we should have once secured our passage round the Cape, 
we should put a period to this, and all the other evils which had 
so constantly pursued us. lUit it was our misfortune to find that 
the Pacifick Ocean was to us less hospitable than the turbulent 
neighbourhood of Terra del Fuego and Cape Horn. 

For being arrived, on the 8 th of May, off the island of 
.Socoro, which was the first rendezvous appointed for 
the .squadron, and where we hoped to have met with some of our 
companions, we cruised for them in that station several days. 
Rut here we were not only disappointed in our expectations of 
being joined by our friends, and wtfc thereby induced to favour 
the gloomy suggestions of their liaving all perished; but we w^erc 
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likewise perpetually alarmed with the fears of being driven on 
shore upon tliis coast, which appeared too craggy and irregular 
to give us the least prospea that in such a case any of us could 
possibly escape immediate destruction. 

This confiiiucd peril, which lasted for above a fortnight, was 
greatly aggravated by the difficulties we found in working die 
ship, as the scurvy had by this time destroyed so great a part of 
our hands, and liad in some degree affected almost the whole 
crew. Nor did we, as we hoped, find the winds less violent as wc 
advanced to the northward; for wc had often prodigious squalls 
which split (Hir sails, greatly damaged our rigging, and cud:ui~ 
gored our masts. lu one of these squalls, which was attended by 
several violent claps of thunder, a sudden flash of fire darted along 
our decks, which, dividing, exploded with a report like that ofc 
sevcro.l pistols, and wounding m«my of our men and officers as it 
passed, marking them in different parts of the body. This flame 
was attended with a strong sulphureous stcncli, and was doubt¬ 
less of the same nature with the larger and more violent blasts ot 
lightning whicli then filled the air. 

It were endless to recite minutely the various disasters, fatigues, 
and terrors which W'e encountered on this coast; all these went oii 
increasing till the iid of Alay, at which time the fury of all the 
storms which wc had hitherto encountered seemed to be com¬ 
bined, and to have conspired our destruction. In this hurricane 
almost all our sails were split, and great part of our standing rig¬ 
ging broken; and, about eight in the evening, a mountainous over¬ 
grown sea rook us upon our starboard-quarter, and gave us so 
prodigious a shock that several of our shrouds ^ broke with the 
jjrk, by which our masts were greatly endangered; our ballast 
and stores too were so strangely shifted that the ship heeled after¬ 
wards two streaks to port. Indeed it was a most tremendous blow, 
and wc were thrown into the utmost consternation from die 
apprehension of instimtly foundering; and though the wind 
abated in a few hours, yet, as we had no more sails left in a con- 

^ Shrouds: rigging which secures the mast. They look like a 
tapering ladder. 
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dicion to bend to our yards, the ship laboured very much in a 
hollow sea, rolling gunwale to, for want of sail to steady her: so 
tliat we expected our masts, which were now very slenderly 
supported, to come by the board every momait. However, we 
exerted ourselves the best we could to stirrup our shrouds, to 
reeve new kmyards, and to mend our sails; but while diesc neces¬ 
sary operations were carrying on, we ran great risque of being 
driven on shore on the island of Chiloc, which was not far distant 
from us; but in the midst of our peril the wind happily shifted to 
the southward, and we steered off the land with the main-sail 
only, the master and myself undertaking the management of the 
helm, while everyone else on board was busied in securing the 
masts, and bcmling the sails as fast as they could be repaired. 

Our deplor.Tl'/lc situation tlicn allowing no room for dclibj^ra- 
tion, we stood (dr the island of Juan Fernandes; and to save time, 
which w'as now extremely precious (our men dying four, five, 
and six in a day), and likewise to avoid being engaged again with 
a lee shore, w<; rcsolvetl, if possible, to hit the island upon a merid¬ 
ian. And, on (he 28rh of May, being nearly in the parallel upon 
which it is laid down, wt had great expectations of seeing it: but 
not finding it in the position in which the charts had taught us to 
expect it, we began to fear that we had gone too far to the west¬ 
ward; ami therefore, though the commodore himself was Strongly 
persuaded that he saw it oil the raoniing of the 28th, yet his 
officers believing it to be only a cloud, to wdiich opinion the 
haziness of the weather gave some kind of countenance, it was, on 
a consultation, resolved to stand to the eastward, in the parallel 
of the island, as it was certain that by tin's course we should cither 
fall in with the island, if we were already to tlie westward of if, 
or should at least make the mainland of Chili, from whence we 
might take a new departure, and assure ourselves, by rumiing to 
the westward afterwards, of not missing the island a 
second time. 

On the 30t}i of May we had a view of the continent 
of Chili, distant about tw’clvc or thirteen leagues; the huid made 
exceeding high and uneven, and appeared quite white; wliat w'e 
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saw being doubtless a part of the Cordilleras, wliicli arc alvva}^ 
covered with snow. Though by this view of the land we ascer¬ 
tained our position, yet it gave its great uneasiness to find that w'c 
had so needlessly .altered our course, when we were, in all proba¬ 
bility, just upon the point of making the island; for the mortality 
amongst us was now increased to a most dreadful degree, and 
those who remained alive were utterly dispirited by this new dis¬ 
appointment, and the prospect of their longer continuance at sea. 
Our water too began to grow scarce; so that a general dejection 
prevailed amongst us, which added much to the virulence of the 
disease, and destroyed numbers of our best men; and to all these 
calamities there was added this vexatious circumstance, that when, 
after having got a sight of the main, we tacked and stood to the 
westward in quest of the island, we W'crc so much delayed by 
calms and contrary winds, that it cost us nine days to regain the 
westing which, when we stood to die eastward, we ran down in 
two. In this desponding condition, with a crazy ship, a great 
scarcity of fresh water, and a crew so universally diseased that 
there were not above ten fore-mast men in a watch capable of 
doing duty, and even some of these lame, and unable to 
aloft: under these disheartening circunistancc.s, we 
stood to the westward; and, on the 9di of June, at 
daybreak, we at last discovered the long-wishcd-for island of 
Juan Fernandes. 



BOOK II 

CHAPTER I 


TIIE ARRIVAL OF THE “cENTURIOn” AT THE ISLAND OP JUAN 
FERNANDES, WITH A DOCIUPTION OF THAT ISLAND 

On the 9th of June, at daybreak, as is mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, Vv'c first descried tlu^sland of Juan Fernandes, bearing 
N. by E.fE., at eleven or twelve leagues distance. 

And though, on this first view, it appeared to be n very 
mountainous place, extremely ragged and irregnlar, yet 
as it was land, and the land we sought for, it was to us a most 
agreeable sight: because at this place only we could hope to put a 
period to those terrible calamities we bad so long struggled with, 
which had already swept away above half our crew, and which, 
had we continued a fe^w days longer at sea, would inevitably have 
complcatcd our destruction. For we were by this time reduced to 
so helpless a condition, that out of two hundred-and-odd men 
which remained alive, we could not, taking all our watches to- 
gctlicr, muster hands enough to work the ship on an emergency, 
though we included the officers, their servants, and the boys. 

The wind being northerly when we first made the island, we 
kept plying all that day, and die next night, in order to get in with 
the land; and wearing the ship in the middle watch, we had a 
melancholy instance of the almost incredible debility of our 
people; for the lieutenant could muster no more than wo quarter¬ 
masters and six fore-mast men capable of working; so that with¬ 
out the assistance of the officers, servants, and the boys, it might 
have proved impossible for us to have reached the island, after 
we had got sight of it; and even with this ass^^stance they were two 
hours in trimming the sails: to so wretched a condition was a 
sixty-gun ship reduced, which had passed Srreights Le Mairc but 
three months before, with between four and five hundred men, 
almost all of them in health and vigour. 

Thus we coasted the shore, fully employed in the contcmpla- 
75 
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tioii of this enchanting landskip, which still improved upon us 
the farther we advanced. 

At four in the morning, the cutter Wiis dispatched with our 
tliird lieutenant to fmd out the bay we were in search of, who 
returned again at noon with the boat laden with seals and grass; 
for though the island abounded with better vegetables, yet the 
boat’s crew, in their short stay, had not met witli them; and they 
well knew that even grass would prove a dainty, as indeed it was 
all soon and eagerly devoured. 

Soon after we had got to our new birth we discovered a sail, 
which we made no doubt was one of our squadron; and on its 
nearer approach we found it to be the Tryal sloop. We immedi¬ 
ately sent some of our hands on board her, by whose assistance she 
was brought to ;ui anchor between us and tlic land. We soon 
found that the sloop had not been exempted from tire same 
calamities which we had so severely felt; for her commander, 
C^aptain Saunders, waiting on the commodore, informed liim 
that out of his small complement he had buried thirty-four of his 
men; and those that remained were so universally atflicted with 
the scurvy, that only himself, his lieutenant, atid three of his men, 
were able to stand by tlic sails. The Tryal came to an anchor with¬ 
in us on the 12th, about noon, and we carried our hawsers on 
board her, in order to moor ourselves nearer in shore; but the 
\vmd coming off die land in violent gusts, prevented our mooring 
in the birth we intended. Indeed our principal attention was em¬ 
ployed on business rather of more importance: for we were now 
extremely occupied in sending on shore materials to raise tents 
for the reception of die sick, who died apace on board, and doubt¬ 
less the distemper was coirsidcrably augmented by the stench and 
fildiincss in which they lay; for die number of the deceased was so 
great, and so few could be spared from die. necessary duty of the 
sails to look after diem, that it was impossible to avoid a great 
relaxation in the article of cleanliness, which had rendered die 
ship extremely loathsome between decks. Notwithstiindiiig our 
desire of freeing the sick from their hateful situation, and their 
own extren^e impatience to get on shore, w’c had not hands 
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enough go prepare the tents for dieir reception before the i6th; 
but on that and the two following days we sent them all on shore, 
amounting to a hundred and sixty-seven persons, besides twelve 
or fourteen who died in the boats, on their being exposed to the 
fresh air. The greatest part of our sick were so infirm that we were 
obliged to carry tliem out of the ship in their hammocks, and to 
convey them afterwards in die same manner from the water-side 
to their tents, over a stony beach. This was a work of considerable 
fatigue to the few who were healthy, and therefore the com¬ 
modore, according to his accustomed humanity, not only assisted 
herein with his own labour, but obliged his oflicers without dis¬ 
tinction, to give their helping hand. The extreme weakness of our 
sick may in some measure be collected from the numbers who 
died after they had got on shore; for it had generally been found 
that the land, and the refreshments it produces, very soon recover 
most stages of the sea-scurvy; and we flattered ourselves, tliat 
those who had not perished on this first exposure to the open air, 
but had lived to be placed in tlieir tents, would have been speedily 
restored to their health aud vigour. Yet, to our great mortifica¬ 
tion, it was near twenty days after their landing before the mor¬ 
tality was tolerably ceased; and for the first ten or twelve days we 
buried rarely less than six each day, and many of those who sur¬ 
vived recovered by very slow and insensible degrees. Indeed, 
those who were well enough at their first getting on shore to 
creep out of their tents, and crawl about, were soon relieved, aud 
recovered their health and strength in a very shore time; but in tlic 
rest, the disease seemed to have acquired a degree of inveteracy 
which was altogether without example. 

The island of JuiUi Fernandes lies in the latitude of 33® 40' 
south, and is a hundred and ten leagues distant from the continent 
of Chili. It is said to have received its name from a Spaniard, who 
formerly procured a grant of it, and resided there some time with 
a view of settling on if, hut afterwards abandoned it. The island 
itself is of an irregular figure. Its greatest extent is between four 
and five leagues, and its greatest breadth somewhat short of two 
leagues. The only safe anchoring at this island is on the north side, 
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where are the three bays mentioned above, but the middlemost, 
known by the name of Cumberland Bay, is the widest and deep¬ 
est, and in all respects much the best. 

The trees of which the woods on the northern side of the island 
are composed are most of them aromaticks, and of many differ¬ 
ent sorts. There are none of them of a size to yield any considerable 
timber, except the myrtlc-trccs, which are die largest on the 
island, and supplied us with all the timber we made use of, but even 
these would not work to a greater length than forty feet. I'he top 
of the myrtle-tree is circular, and appears as unifonn and regular 
as if it had been chppcd by art. It bears on its bark an catcrcsccnce 
like moss which in taste and smell resembles garlick, and was used 
by our people instead of it. We found here too the piemcnto-trcc, 
and likewise the cabbage-tree, though in no great plenty. And 
besides a great number of plants of various kinds, which wc were 
not botanists enough cither to describe or attend to, wc found 
here almost all the vegetables which are usually esteemed to be 
particularly adapted to the cure of those scorbutick disorders 
which arc contracted by salt diet and long voyages. For here we 
had great quantities of water-cresses and purslain, with excellent 
wild sorrel, and a vast profusion of turnips and Sicilian radishes: 
these tw^o last, having some resemblance to each other, were con¬ 
founded by our people under the general name of turnips. Wc 
usuaDy preferred tlie tops of the turnips to die roots, which were 
often stringy, though some of them wxrc free from tliat exception, 
and remarkably good. These vegetables, with the fish and flesh 
we got here, and which I shall more particularly describe here¬ 
after, were not only extremely grateful to our palates, after die 
long course of salt diet which wc had been confined to, but were 
likewise of the most salutary consequence to our sick, in recover¬ 
ing and invigorating them, and of no mean service to us who were 
well, ill destroying the lurking seeds of the scurvy, from which 
perhaps none of us were totally exempt, and in rcfresliing and 
restoring us to our wonted strength and activity. 

To the vegetables I have already mentioned, of which Wc made 
perpetual use, I must add that we found many acres of ground 
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covered v/ith oats and eJover. There were also some few cabbage- 
trees uppn the island, as was observed before, but as they generally 
grew on the precipices, and in dangerous situations, and as it was 
necessary to cut down a large tree for every single cabbage, this 
W.LS a dainty that we were able but rarely to indulge in. 

The excellence of the climate and the looseness of the soil 
render this place extremely proper for all kinds of vegetation; for 
if the ground be anywhere accidentally turned up, it is immedi¬ 
ately overgrown with turnips and Sicilian radishes. Mr. Anson 
therefore having witli him garden-seeds of all kinds, md stones of 
different sorts of fruits, he, for the better accommodation of his 
countrymen who should hereafter touch here, sowed both let¬ 
tuces, carrots, and other giu den plants, and sett in tlie woods a 
great variety of plum, apricot, and peach stones: and these last, 
he has been informed, have since thriven to a very remarkable 
degree, for some gentlemen, who in their passage from Lima to 
Old Spain were taken and brought to England, having procured 
leave to wait upon Mr. Anson, to thank him for his generosity and 
humanity to his prisoners, some of whom were their relations, 
they, in casual discourse with him about Ins transactions in the 
South Seas, particularly asked him if he had not planted a great 
number of fruit trees 011 the island ofjuan Fernandes, for they told 
him their late navigators had discovered there numbers of peach- 
trees and apricot-trees, which being fruits before unobserved in 
that place, they concluded them to have been produced from 
kernels sett by him. 

It remains now only that we speak of the animals and provisions 
which we met with at diis place. Former writers have related that 
this island abounded with vast numbers of goats, and their ac¬ 
counts are not to be questioned, this place being the usiul haunt 
of the buccaneers and privateers who formerly frequented tliosc 
seas. And there are two instances—one of a Musquito hidiaii, and 
the other of Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who WTre left here 
by their respective ships, and lived alone upon dais island for some 
years, and consequendy were no strangers to its produce, Selkirk, 
who was the last, after a stay of laetween four and five years, was 
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taken off the place by the Duke and Duchess privateers of Bristol, 
as may be seen at large in the journal of their voyage. His maimer 
of life during his solitude was in most particulars very remarkable; 
but there is one circumstance he relates, which was so strangely 
verified by our own observation, that I cannot help reciting it. 
He tells us, amongst other things, that as he often caught more 
goats than he wanted, he sometimes marked their cars and let 
them go. This was about thirty-two years before our arrival at 
the island. Now it happcncil that the first goat that was killed 
by our people at their landing had his cars slit, whence we con¬ 
cluded that he had doubtless Ik'cu formerly under the power of 
Selkirk, This was indeed an animal of a most venerable aspect, 
dignified with an orcceding majestic beard, and wdth many other 
symptoms ofantiquity. During our stay on the island we met with 
others marked in the same manner, all the males being distin- 
guislied by an exulx^rance of beard and every otJjcr charactcr- 
istick of extreme age. 

But tiicrc is another amphibious creature to be met with hero, 
called a sea-lion, that bears some resemblance to a seal, though 
it is much larger. This too we eat under the donominatioii of 
beef; and as it is so extraordinary an animal, I conceive it well 
merits a particular description. -They arc in size, when arrived 
at their full growth, from twelve to twenty feet in Icngtli, and 
from eight to fihccn in circumference. They arc extremely fit, 
so that after having cut through the skin, which is about an 
inch in thickness, tlicre is at least a foot of fat before you can 
come at either lean or bones; and we experienced more than 
once that the far of some of the largest afforded us a butt of 
oil. They arc likewise very full of blood, for if they arc deeply 
wounded in a dozen places, there will instantly gush out as many 
fountains of blood, spouting to a considerable distance; and to try 
what quantity of blood <hcy contained, we shot one first, and then 
cut its throat, and measuring the blood that came from him, we 
found that besides what remained in tlic vessels, which to be sure 
was considerable, we got at least two hogsheads. Their skins are 
covered with short hair, of a light dun colour, but their tails and 
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fins, which serve them for feet on shore, are almost black; their fins 
or feet arc divided at the ends like fingers, the web wliich joins 
them not reaching to the extremities, and each of these fingers Is 
furnished with a nail. They have a distant resemblance to an over¬ 
grown seal, though in some particulars there is a manifest differ¬ 
ence between them, especially in the males. These have a large 
snout or trunk hanging down five or six inches below the end of 
the upper jaw, which the females have not, and this renders the 
roinucnaucc of tlie male and female easy to be distinguished from 
cncli other, and besides, the males arc of a much larger size. The 
largest of these animals, which w\as found upon tlic island, was 
the master of the flock, and from his driving ofi' the other mdes, 
atul keeping a great number of females to liimself, he was by the 
seamen ludicrously styled the Bashaw. Those animals divide their 
fin)c ccjually between the kind and sea, continuing at sea all die 
summer, and coining on shore at the setting in of the winter, 
whore they reside during that whole season. In this interval they 
engender and bring forth their young, and have generally two at 
a birch, wliich the)- suckle widi their milk, they being at first 
about the size of a fiiJl-grown seal. During the time these sea-lioas 
continue on sJioro, they feed on die gra.ss and verdure which 
grows near the banks of'the fresh-WMter streams; and, when not 
employed on feeding, sleep in herds in the most miry places they 
can find out. As they seem to be of a very lethargic disposition, 
.aid arc not easily awakened, each herd was observed to place 
some of their males at a distance, in the nature of sentinels, who 
never failed to alarm them whenever anyone attempted to molest 
nr even to approach them; and they were very capable of alarm¬ 
ing, even at a considerable distance, for the noise they make is very 
loud, and of clift'crent kinds, sometimes grimting like hogs, and 
at other times snorting like horses in full vigour. They often, 
especially the males, have furious batdes with each other, princi¬ 
pally about their females; vind we were one day extremely surprized 
by the sight of two animals, which at first appeared different from 
all W’c had ever observed, but, on a nearer approach, cliey proved 
to be two sea-lions, who had been goring each other with their 
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teeth, and were covered over with blood. And the Basliaw before 
nreutioned, who generally lay surrounded with a seraglio of 
females, which no other male dared to approach, had not acquired 
that envied prv.vemincnce without many bloody contests, of 
which the marks still remained in the numerous scars whicli were 
visible in every part of hLs body. We killed many of them for 
food, particularly for their hearts and tongues; which we esteemed 
exceeding good eating, and preferable even to those of bullocks. 
In general there was no difficulty in killing them, for dicy were in¬ 
capable either of escaping or resisting, as their motion is the most 
unwieldy that can be conceived, their blubber, all the time they 
are moving, being agitated in large waves under their skins. 
However, a sailor one day being carelessly employed in skinning 
a young sea-lion, tlie female from whence he had taken it came 
u|x)n him unpcrccivcd, and getting his head in her mouth, she 
with her teeth scored his skull in notches in many places, and 
thereby wounded him so desperately, that, though all possible 
care was taken of him, he died in a few days. 

But that which furnished us with the most delicious repasts at 
tliis islmd remains still to be described. This was the fisli with 
whicli die whole bay was most plentifully stored, and with the 
greatest variety: for we fomid here cod of a prodigious size, and 
by the report of some of our crow, who had been formerly em¬ 
ployed in the Newfoundland fishery, not in less plenty than is to 
be met widi on the banks of diat island. 


CHAPTER II 

TUE ARRIVAL OF THE “GLOUCESTER” AND ITIE “aNNa” FINK 
AT THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDES, AND THE TRANSACTIONS 
AT THAT PLACE DURING THIS INTERVAL 

The arrival of the Tryal sloop at tins island so soon after we came 
there ourselves gave us great hopes of being speedily joined by the 
rest of die squadron, and we were for some dap continuaJly look- 
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ing out, in expectation of their coming in sight. But near a fort¬ 
night being elapsed witliout any of them having appeared, we 
began to despair of ever meeting them again, as w^c knew that if 
our ship continued so much longer at sea we should every man of 
us liavc perished, and the vessel, occupied by dead bodies only, 
would have been left to tlie cj^rice of the winds and waves: and 
this we had great reason to fear was the fate of our consorts, as each 
hour added to tlie probability of these desponding suggestions 
But on the 21st of June, some of our people, from an 
eminence on shore, discerned a sliip to leeward, with her 
courses even with the horizon; and they, at the same 
time, particularly observed that she had no sail abroad except her 
courses and her main top-sail. Tliis circumstance made tlicin con¬ 
clude tliat it was one of our squadron, which had probably sufiered 
in her sails and rigging as severely as we had done: hut they were 
prevented from forming more definitive conjectures about her, for, 
after viewing her for a short time, the weather grew thick and hazy, 
and dicy lost sight gf her. However, on the 26th, towards noon, 
we discerned a sail in the nonli-east quarter, which we conceived 
to be the very same ship that had been seen before, and our con¬ 
jectures proved tme: and about one o’clock she approached so 
near that we could distinguish her to be the Gloucester, As we had 
no doubt of her being in great distress, the commodore im¬ 
mediately ordered his boat to her assistance, laden vritli frcsli 
water, fish, and vegetables, which was a very seasonable relief to 
them; for onr apprehensions of their calamities appeared to be but 
too well grounded, as perhaps there never was a crew in a more 
distressed situation. They had already thrown overboard two- 
rhirds of their complement, and of those which remained alive, 
scarcely any were capable of doing duty, except the officcn and 
their servants. They had been a considerable time at the small 
allowance of a pint of fresh water to each man for twenty-four 
hours, and yet they had so little left, that, had it not been for the 
supply we sent them, they must soon have died of tliirst. The ship 
plied in within three miles of the bay; but, the winds and currents 
bein'g contrary, she could not reach the road. However, she con- 
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tinned in tlic offing the next day; but as she had no chance of 
coming to an anchor unless the winds and currents shifted, the 
commodore repeated his assistance, sending to her the TryaW boat 
manned with the Centurion s people, and a farther supply of water 
and other refreshments. Captain Mitchcl, the captain of tlie 
Gloucester, was under a necessity of detaining both tliis boat and 
tliat sent the preceding day; for without die help of their crews lie 
had no longer strength enough to navigate the ship. In this tanta- 
hzing situation the Gloucester continued for near a fortnight, with¬ 
out being able to fetch the road, though frequently attempting 
it, and at some times bidding very fair for it. 

Tlius was this unhappy vessel bandied about witliin a few 
leagues of her intended liarbour, whilst die neighbourhood of 
that place and of those circumstances which could alone put an 
end to the calamities they laboured under, served only to aggra¬ 
vate their distress by torturing diem wnthaview of the relief it was 
not in their power to rcacli. But she w^as at last delivered from tlus 
dreadful situation at a time when we least expected it; for after 
having lost sight of her for several days, w^e were pleasingly sur¬ 
prized, on the morning of the 23d of July, to see her open the 
N.W. point of die bay with a flowing sail, when we immediately 
dispatched what boats we had to her assistance, and in an 
hour’s time from our first perceiving her, she anchored safe within 
us in the bay. And now we were more particularly convinced of 
the importance of the assistance and refreshments we so often 
sent them, and how impossible it w'ould have been for a man of 
them to have survived had we given less attention to their wants; 
for notwithstanding the water, die greens, and fresh provisions 
wliich we supplied them with, and the hands we sent them to 
navigate the ship, by which the fatigue of their own people was 
diminished, their sick relieved, and die mortality abated; not- 
widistanding this indulgent care of tfic commodore, they yet 
buried above thrcc-fourtlis of their crew, and a very small pro¬ 
portion of the remainder were capable of assisting in the duty of 
the ship. On their coining to an anchor, our first endeavours were 
to assist them in mooring, and our next to send their sick on shore. 
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These were now reduced by deaths to less than fourscore, of 
which we expected to lose the greatest part; but whether it was 
that tiiosc farthest advanced in the distemper were all dead, or 
tliat the greens aiid fresh provisions we liad sent on board had 
prepared tliosc which remained for a more speedy recovery, it 
happened, contrary to our expectations, that their sick were in 
general relieved and restored to their strength in a much sliorter 
time ih;ui our own had been when we first came to the island, and 
very few of them died on shore. 

I have thus given an account of die principal events relating 
'T:o the arrival of the Gloticcsfer in one continued narration. I shall 
only addv, that we never were joined by any other of our ships, 
except our victualler, the Amia pink, who came in about die 
middle of August, and whose history I shall defer for die present, 
as it is now high time to return to the account of our own trans¬ 
actions on board and on shore, during the intcrvid of the Ghnccs^ 
tcr*s frequent and ineffectual attempts to reach the island. 

Our next employment, after sending our sick on shore from 
the Cenltmon, was cleansing our ship and filling our w^atcr. The 
first of these measures Wiis indispensably necessary to our future 
health, as the numbers of sick, and the unavoidable negligence 
arising from our deplorable situation at sea, had rendered the 
decks most intolerably loathsome. And die fiihug our w^ater was 
a caution that appeared not less essential to our security, as we had 
reasem to apprehend that accidents might intervene which would 
oblige us to quit the island at a very short w'arning; for some ap¬ 
pearances/we had discovered on shore upon our first landing, 
gave us grounds to believe that there were Spanish cruisers in 
tlicsc seas, which had left the island hut a short time before our 
arrival, and might possibly return thither again, cither for a 
recruit of water, or in search of us, since we could not doubt but 
tliQt the sole business they liad at sea W'as to intercept us, and we 
knew that this island was the likeliest place, in their own opinion, 
to mett with us. 

Whilst the cleaning our ship and die filling our water went on, 
we set up a large copper oven on shore near the sick tents, in which 
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Wc baked bread every day for our ship’s company; for bcmg 
extremely desirous of recovering our sick as soon as possible, we 
conceived that new bread, added to their greens and fresh fish, 
might prove a powerful article in their relief. Indeed we had all 
imaginable reason to endeavour at the augmenting our present 
strcngfli, as every^ little accident, wliich to a full crew would be 
insignificant, was extremely alarming in our present helpless 
situation. 

And now as wc advanced in July, some of our men being toler¬ 
ably recovered, the strongest of them were put upon 
1741 cutting dowm trees, and splitting them into billets; while 
others, who w’cre too weak for this employ, under¬ 
took to carry the biJicts by one at a time to the water-side: tliis 
they performed, some of than with the help of crutches, and 
others supported by a single stick. We next sent the forge on 
shore, and employed our smiths, who were but just capable of 
working, in mending our chain-plates, and our other broken and 
decayed iron-work, Wc began too the repairs of our rigging; 
but as wc had not junk enough to make spun-yarn, wc deferred 
the general ovcrhalc, in hopes of the daily arrival of the Gloucester, 
who wc knew had a great quantity of junk on board. However, 
that wc might dispatch as fast as possible in our refitting, we set 
up a large tent on the beach for tlic sail-makers; and they were 
immediately employed in repairing our old sails, and making 
us new ones. These occupations, with our cleansing and watering 
the ship (which was by this time pretty well complcatcd), the 
attendance on our sick, and the frequent relief sent to the 
Gloucester, vcctc the principal transactions of our infirm crew till 
(he arrival of the Gloucester at an anchor in the bay. And then 
Captain Mitchel waiting on the commodore, infonned him that 
he had been forced by the winds, in his last absence, as far as the 
small island called Masa Fuero, lying about twenty^two leagues 
to the westward of Juan Fernandes; and that he endeavoured to 
send his boat on shore there for water, of which he could observe 
several streams, but the wind blew so strong upon the shore, and 
occasioned such a surf, that it was impossible for the boat to land, 
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though tl>c attempt was not altogether useless, for his people re¬ 
turned with a boatload of fish. 

As four ships of our squadron were missing, tliis description of 
the isbnd of Masa Fuoro gave rise to a conjecture that soin of 
iheiiiniight possibly have fallen in with that island, and might have 
tnistakeii it for the true place of our rendezvous. This suspicion 
was the more plausible as we had no draught of either island that 
could be relied on: and therefore Mr. Anson determined to send 
the Tryal sloop thither, as soon as she could be fitted for the sea, in 
order to examine all its hays and creeks, that we might be satisfied 
v.dicthcr any of our missing ships were there or not. For this 
purpose, some of our best hands were sent on hoard the Tryal the 
next inoniing, to overhale and fix her rigging; and our long-boat 
was employed in complcatingdicr water, and whatever stores and 
necessaries she wanted were immediately supplied either from the 
Centurion or die Gloucester. But it wms the 4th of August before 
the Tryal was in readiness to sail, when, having weighed, it soon 
after fell calm, and the tide set her very near the eastern shore. 
Captain Saunders hung out lights and fired several guns to ac¬ 
quaint us with his danger; upon wliich all the boats were sent to 
^ Ills relief, who towed the sloop into die bay, where she anchored 
until the next morning, and then weighing again, proceeded on 
her cruize widi a fair breeze. 

I have before mentioned that we had a copper oven on shore 
to bake bread for tlic sick; but it happened that the greatest part 
of die flour for the use of the sqiudron was embarked on board 
our victualler the Anna piuk: and I should have mentioned dut 
the Tryal sloop, at her arrival, had informed us, that on the 9th of 
May she had fallen in with our victualler not far distant from the 
continent of Chili, and had kept company with her for four days, 
when they were parted in a hard gale of wind. This afforded us 
some room to hope that she was safe, and that she might join us; 
hiu all June and July being pa.st w'ithour any news of licr, we then 
gavT her over for lost, and at the end of July, the commodore 
ordered all die ships to a short allowance of bread. Nor was it in 
our bread onl)' that we feared a deficiency; for since our arrival 
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at this island we discovered that our former purser had neglected 
to take on board large quantities of several kinds of provisions 
which the commodore had expressly ordered him to receive; so 
that the supposed loss of our victualler was on all accounts a mor¬ 
tifying consideration. However, on Sunday the i6th of 
^41 August, about noon, we espied a sail in the northern 
quarter, and a gun was immediately fired from the 
Centurion to call off the people fi*om shore, who readily obeyed 
the summons, repairing to the beach, where the boats waited to 
carry them on board. And being nov/ prepared for the reception 
of this ship ill view, whether friend or enemy, we had various 
speculations about her; at first, many imagined it to be the Tryal 
sloop returned from her cruize, though as she drew nearer this 
opinion was confuted, by observing she was a vessel witli three 
masts. Then other conjectures were eagerly canvassed, some judg¬ 
ing it to be the Seifern, others tlic and several affirming that 
it did not belong to our squadron: but about tlircc in the after¬ 
noon our disputes were ended by an unanimous persuasion that it 
was our victualler the Anna pink. This ship, though, hkc the 
Gloucester f she liad fallen in to the northward of the island, had yet 
the good fortune to come to an anchor in the bay, at five in tlic 
afternoon. Her arrival gave us all the sinccrcst joy; for each ship^s 
company was immediately restored to their full allowance of 
bread, and we WTre now freed from the apprehensions of our pro¬ 
visions falling short before we could reach some amicable port; a 
calamity which in these seas is of all others the most irretrievable. 
This was the last sliip that joined us; and tlic dangers she encoun¬ 
tered, and the good fortune which she afterwards met witli, being 
matters worthy of a separate narration, I shall refer them, to¬ 
gether with a short account of the otlier missing shdps of the 
squadron, to the ensuing chapter. 



CHAPTER III 


A SHORT NARRATIVE OF WHAT BEFEL THE “aNNa” FINK BEFORE 
SHE JOINED tJS, WITH AN ACCOUN*r OF THE LOSS OP THE 
“WAOER,” AND OF THE PUTTING BACK OP THE ‘*SEVERn” 
AND “pearl/* THE TWO REMAINING SHIPS OF THE SQUADRON 

On the first appearance of the Anna pink, it seemed wonderful to 
us how the crew of a ^?'csscl, which came to this rendezvous two 
months after us, should be capable of working their ship in tlic 
manner they did, with so little appearance of debility and distress. 
But this difficulty was soon solved when she came to an anchor; 
for we then found that they had been in harbour since 
the middle of May, which was near a montli before we 
arrived at Jiuiii Fernandes: so that their sufferings (the 
risque they had run of shipwreck only excepted) were greatly short 
of what had been undergone by the rest of the squadron. It seems, 
on the 16th of May, they fell in with the land, which was then but 
four leagues distant, in the latitude of 45* 15' south. On die first 
sight of it they wore ship and stood to the southward, but their 
fore top-sail splitting, and the wind being W.S.W., they drove 
towards the shore; and the captain at last,either unable to clear the 
land, or, as others say, resolved to keep the sea no longer, steered 
for the coast, with a view of discovering some shelter amongst the 
many islands which then appeared in sight: and about four hours 
after the first view of the land, die pink had the good fortune to 
come to iui anchor to the eastward of the island of Inchin; but as 
they did not run sufficiently near to die east shore of that island, 
and had not hands enough to veer away the cable briskly, they 
were soon driven to the eastward, deepning their water from 
twenty-five fathom to thirty-five, and still continuing to drive, 
they, the neivt day, the 17th of May, let go their shect-anclior. 
This, tliough it brought them up for a short time, yet, on the 
i8di, they drove again, till they came into sixty-five fathom 
water, and were now witliin a mile of the land, and expected to 
be forced on shore every moment, in a place where the coast was 
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so very high and steep, too, that there v^ras not the least prospect 
of saving the ship or cargo. As their boats were very leaky, and 
there was no appearance of a landing-place, the whole crew con¬ 
sisting of sixteen men and boys, gave themselvTS over for lost, 
apprclicndiiig that if any of them by some extraordiiiiiry chance 
should get on shore, they would, in all probability, be massacred 
by the savages on the coast: for these, knowing no other Euro¬ 
peans but Spaniards, it might be expected they would treat all 
strangers with the same cruelty wliich they had so often and so 
signally exerted against their Spanish neighbours. Umlcr these 
terrifying circumstances, the pink drove nearer and^ nearer to the 
rocks which formed the shore; but at last, when the crew ex¬ 
pected each instant to strike, they perceived a small opening in 
the land which raised their hopes; and immediately cutting away 
their two anchors, they steered for it, and found it to be a small 
chamiel betwixt an island and the main, that led them into a most 
excellent harbour, which, for its securi^’ against all winds and 
swells, and the smoothness of its water, may perhaps compare 
with any in the known world. And this place being scarcely two 
miles distant from die spot where they deemed their destruction 
inevitable, the horrors of shipwreck and of immediate death, 
which had so long and so strongly possessed them, vanished 
almost instantaneously, and gave place to the more joyous ideas 
of security, refreshment, and repose. 

In this harbour, discovered in this almost miraculous manner, 
the pink came to an anchor in twenty-five fathom water, widi 
only a hawser and a small anchor of about three hundredweight. 
Here she continued for near tw’o months, and here her people, 
who were m:uiy of them ill of the scurvy, were soon restored to 
perfect health by the fresh provisioas, of which dicy procured 
good store, and the excellent water with which the adjacent shore 
abounded. 

All the time they continued there, they saw no more than one 
Indian family, which came into the harbour in a periagua, about 
a month after the arrival of die pink, and consisted of an Indian 
near forty years old, his wife, and two children, one diree )xars of 
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age and the other still at the breast. They seemed to have with 
them all their property, which was a dog and a cat, a fishing-net, 
a hatchet, a knife, a cradle, some bark of trees intended for the 
covering of a hut, a reel, some worsted, a flint and steel, and a few 
roots of a yellow hue and a very disagreeable taste which served 
them for bread. The master of the pink, as soon asl^crceived them, 
sent his yawl, who brought them on bc^d; an(^iiring, lest they 
might discover him, if they were permitted to go away, he took, 
as he conceived, proper precautions for securing them, but with¬ 
out any mixture of ill usage or violence, for in the daytime they 
were permitted to go where they pleased about the ship, but at 
night were locked up in the forecastle. As tJicy wcriii^fed in tlic 
same manner with the rest of the crew, and were often indulged 
with brandy, which they seemed greatly to relish, it did not at 
first appear tliat they were much dissatisfied with tlicir situation, 
especially as tlie master took the Indian on shore when he went a 
shooting (who always seemed extremely delighted when the 
master lulled liis game), and as all the crew treated tlicm with 
great humanity; but it was soon perceived, tliat though the 
woman continued easy Mid chcarful, yet the man grew pensive and 
restless at his confinement. He seemed to be a person of good 
natural parts, and though not capable of conversing wiili the 
pink’s people, otherwise than by signs, was yet very curions and 
inquisitive, and sliewed great dexterity in tlie manner of making 
Itiniself understood. In particular, seeing so few people on board 
such a large ship, he let them know that he supposed they were 
once more iiiimcrou!f; and to represent to them what he imagined 
was become of their companions, he laid himself down on the 
deck closing his eyes, and stretching himself out motionless, to 
imitate the appearance of a dead body. But the strongest proof 
of Ills sagacity was the manner of liis getting away, for after being 
in custody on board the pink: eight days, the scuttle of the fore¬ 
castle, where he and his family were locked up every night, liap- 
pened to be unnailed, and the following night being extremely 
dark and stormy, be contrived to convey his wife and cliildren 
through the umiailed scuttle, and then over the sliip’s side into die 
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yawl; and to prevent being pursued, he cut away the long-boat 
and Ills own periagua, which were towing astern, and iimncdi- 
ately rowed ashore. All this he conducted with so much diligence 
and secrecy, that though tlicrc was a watch on the quarter-deck 
with loaded, arms, yet he was not discovered by them till the noise 
of his oars in the water, after he had put off from the ship, gave 
them notice of his escape; and then it was too late either to prevent 
him, or to pursue him, for, their boats being all adrift, it was a 
considerable time before they could contrive the means of getting 
on shore themselves to search for their boats. The Indbn, too, by 
this effort, besides the recovery of his liberty, w^as in some sore 
revenged on those who had confined him, both by the perplexity 
they were involved in from the loss of their boats, and by the 
terror he threw them in at his departure, for on the first alarm of 
the watch, who cried out, “the hidians!^* the whole ship was in 
the utmost confusion, believing tliemscivcs to be boarded by a 
fleet of armed periaguas. 

This vessel, the Anna pink, was, as I have observed, the List tliat 
joined the commodore at Juan Fernandes. The remaining ships of 
the squadron were the Severn, the Pearl, attd the Wager store-ship. 
The Severn and Pearl parted company with the squadron off Cape 
Noir, and, as we afterwards learnt, put back to the Brazils, so that 
of all the ships which came into the South Seas, the Wager, Cap¬ 
tain Cheap, was the onl)' one that was missing. This ship had on 
board a few field-pieces mounted for land-service, together with 
some cohom mortars, and scvxral kinds of artillery stores and 
pioneers’ tools intended for the operations on shore. Therefore, 
as the enterprize on Baldivia had been resolved on for die first 
undertaking of die squadron, Captain Cheap was extremely sol- 
licitous that dicsc materials, which were in liis custody, might 
be ready before Baldivia; that if the squadron sliould possibly 
rendezvous there (as he knew not the condition they were then 
reduced to), no delay nor disappointment might be imputed to 
him. 

But whilst die Wager, wuth these views, was making the best of 
her way to her first rendezvous off the island of Socoro, whence 
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(as there was little probability of meeting any of the squadron 
there) she proposed to steer directly for Baldivia, she made tlic 
land on die 14th of May, about the latitude of 47® south; 
and the captain exerting himself on this occasion, in 
order to get clear of it, he had die misfortune to fall 
down the after-ladder, and dislocated his shoulder, which rendered 
him incapable of acting. This accident, together with the crazy 
ccnidition of the ship, which was little better than a wreck, pre¬ 
vented her from getting off to sea, and entangled her more and 
more with the land, iiis( 3 inuch that the next moniing, at daybreak, 
she struck on a sunken rock, and soon after bilged and grounded 
between tw^o small islands at about a musket-shot from the shore. 

In this situation the ship continued entire a long time, so that 
all die crew had it in their poveer to get safe on shore; but a general 
confusion taking place, numbers of them, instead of consulting 
their safety, or reflecting on their calamitous condition, fell to 
pillaging the ship, arming themselves widi the first weapons diat 
came to hand, and threatening to murder all who should ('oppose 
them. This frenzy was greatly heightened by the liquors they 
found on board, w’irh which they got so extremely drunk that 
some of them, falling down l^ctwceii decks, were drowned, as 
the water flowed into the wreck, being incapable of raising them¬ 
selves up ;uid retreating from it. Ihc captain, therefore, having 
done his utmost to get the whole crew on shore, w as at last obliged 
to leave the mutineers behind him, and to follow his officers, and 
such os he has been able to prevail on, but he did not fail to send 
back the boats to persuade those w^ho remained to have some 
regard to tlicir preservation, though all hjs efforts veerc for some 
lime without success. However, the wcadicr next day proving 
stormy, and there being great danger of the ship’s parting, they 
began to be alarmed with the fears of perishing, and were desirous 
of getting to huid; but it seems their madness had not yet left 
them, for tlic boat not appearing to fetch them oft so soon as they 
expected, they at last pointed a four-pounder, which was on the 
quarter-deck, against the hut, w'here they knew the captain re¬ 
sided on shore, and fired two shot, wliich passed but just over if. 
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From this specimen of the behaviour of part of the crew, it will 
not be difficult to frame some conjecture of the disorder and 
anarchy which took place when they at last got nil on shore. For 
the men conceived that, by the loss of the ship, the audiority of 
the officers was at an end, and they being now on a desolate 
coast, where scarcely any other provisions could be got except 
what sliould be saved out of the wreck, this was another unsur- 
inoiintablc source of discord, since the working upon the wreck, 
and the securing die provisions, so that they might be preserved 
for future exigences as much as possible, and the taking care that 
what was necessary for their present subsistance might be sparingly 
and equally distributed, were matters not to be brought about but 
by discipline and subordination; and the mutinous disposition of 
(he people, srimulatcd by the impulses of immediate hunger, 
rendered every regulation made for this purpose incffiectual, so 
that there were continual concealments, frauds, and thefts, which . 
animated each man against his fellow, and produced inJ&nite feuds 
and contests. And hcncc there was a perverse and malevolent dis¬ 
position constantly kept up amongst them, which rendered diem 
utterly ungovernable. 

Besides these heart-burnings occasioned by petulance and hun¬ 
ger, there was another important point which set the greatest part 
of the people at variance with the captain. This was their differing 
with him in opinion on the measures to be pursued in the present 
exigency: for the captain was determined, if possible, to fit up the 
boats in the best manner he could, and to proceed widi them to 
the northward, since having with him above an hundred men in 
health, and having gotten some fire-arms and ammunition from 
the wreck, he did not doubt but they could master any Spai^isli 
vessel they sliould encounter with in those seas, and he thought he 
could not fail of meeting with one in the ncigliboiTrfaood of Chiloc 
cr Biildivia, in which, when he had taken her, he intended to pro¬ 
ceed to the rendezvous at Juan Fernandes; and he farther insisted 
til at should they light on no prize by the way, yet the boats alone 
would easily carry them thither. But this was a scheme that, ho’w^ 
ever prudent, was no ways relished by the generality of his 
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people; for, being quite jaded widi tlic distresses and dangers they 
had already run tlirough, they could not tliink of prosecuting'^n 
enterprise farther which had hidicrto proved so disastrous. The 
common resolution therefore was to lengthen the long-boat, and 
with that and the rest of the boats to steer to th<j southward, to 
pass through the Streights of Magellan, and to range along the 
cast side of South America till they should arrive at Brazil, where 
they doubted not to be well received, and to procure a passage to 
Great J^rirain. This project was at first sight infinitely more haz¬ 
ardous and tedious than what was proposed by the captain; but as 
it had the air of returning lionie, and flattered them with the hope 
of bringing them once more to tlicir native country, tliat circum- 
snuice alone rendered them inattentive to all its inconveiticnces, 
and made them adhere to it with insurmountable obstinacy; so 
that the captain himself, though he never changed his opinion, 
was yet obliged to give way to die torrent, and in appearance to 
acquiesce iu tliis resolution, whilst he endeavoured underhand to 
give it all die obstruction he could, particularly in the lengthening 
the long-boat, which he contrived should be of such a size, that 
though it might serve to carry them to Juan Fernandes, would 
yet, he hoped, appear incapable of so long a navigation as that to 
the coast of JJrazil. 

But the captain, by his sfeddy opposition at first to diis fivour- 
ite project, had much embittered the people against him, to which 
likewise the following mdiappy accident greatly contributed. 
There was a midshipman whose name was Oizcns, who had ap¬ 
peared the foremost in all the refractory proceedings of die crew. 
He had involved himself in brawls with most of tlic oflicers who 
had adhered to the captain’s authority, and had even treated die 
captain himself with great abuse and insolence. As his turbulence 
and brutaliry grew every day more and more intolerable, it was 
not in the least doubted but there were some violent measures in 
agitation, in which Cozens was engaged as the ringleader: for 
v/hicli reason the captain, and those about him, constandy kept 
themselves on their guard. One day the purser, having, by the 
captain’s order, stopped the allowance of a fellow who would not 
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work, Cozeii^, thougli the mail did not complain to him, inter- 
meddled in the affair with great bitterness, and grossly insulted 
die purser, who was then delivering out provisions just by the 
captaiu^s tent, and was himself sufficiently violent. The purser^ 
enraged by his scurrility, and perhaps piqued by former quarrels, 
cried out, mutiny,” adding, “The dog has pistols/* and then 
himself fired a pistol at Cozens, wliich however mist him: but die 
captain, on this outcry and the report of the pistol, rushed out of 
his tent, and, not doubting but it bad been fired by Cozens as 
the commencement of a mutiny, he immediately shot him in the 
head without fardier deliberation, and though lie did not kill him 
on die spot, yet the wound proved mortal, and he died about 
fourteen days after. 

However, this incident, diough sufficiently displeasing to^Iic 
people, did yet, for a considerable time, aw'c diem to their duty, 
and rendered tlicm more submissive to die captain^s authority; 
but at last, when towards the middle of October tlic long-boat 
was nearly complcatcd, and dicy were preparing to put to sea, 
the additional provocation he gave them by covertly traversing 
their project of proceeding dirough the Streights of Magellan, 
and their fears that he might at length engage a party sufficient 
to overturn this favourite measure, made dieni resolve to make 
use of the death of Cozens as a reason for depriving him of his 
command, under pretence of carrying him a prisoner to England, 
to be tried for murder; and he was accordingly confined under a 
guard. But they never intended to carry him widi them, as dicy 
too well knew what diey had to apprehend on dieir return to 
England, if dieir commander should be present to confront 
them: and therefore, when they were jast ready to put to sea, 
they set him at liberty, leaving him and the few w»ho chose to take 
their fortunes with him no other embarkation but the yawl, to 
which die barge was afterwards added, by the people on board 
her being prevailed on to return back. 

When the sliip was wreckf, diere were alive on board the 
Waiter near an hundred and thirty persons; of diesc above thirty 
died during their stay upon die place, and near eighty went off 
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in the long-boat and tJic cutter to the soutlivvard: so that there 
remained witli the captain, after their departure, no more than 
nineteen persons, which, however, were as many as the barge and 
the yawl, the only embarkations left them, could well 
carr\' off. It was die T3th of October, five montirs after 
rile shipwreck, that the long-boat, converted into a 
schooner, weighed, and stood to the southward, giving the ca{>- 
tain, who, with Lieutenant Hamilton of the land-forces, and the 
surgeon, were then on die beach, three cheers at their 
departure: and on the 29di of January following they 
arrived at Rio Cirande, on the coast of Brazil; hut hav¬ 
ing, by various accidents, left about twenty of tlicir people on 
shore at the different places they touched at, and a greater number 
having perished by hunger during the course of their navigation, 
tJierc were no more than diirty of diem remaining when they 
arrived in that port. 

Alter the long-boat and cutter were gone, the captain, and 
those who were left widi liiin, proposed to pass to the northward 
in die barge and )'awl: hut the weather was so bad, and the 
difficulty of subsisting so great, that it was two months from 
ilie departure of the long-boat before lie was able to put to sea. 

Upon the T/gli of December, die captain and his 
people embarked in the bargee and the yawl, in order ro 
proceed to the uoiihward, faking on board with them 
ail the provisions tiicy could amass from tlie wreck of the ship; 
but they had sc^arccly been an hour at sea, when the wind began 
to blow hard, and the sea ran so high tliat they were obliged to 
throw the greatest part of their provisions ovei board, to avoid 
inunediate destruction. This was a terrible misfortune, in a part 
of the world where food is so dilficult to he got; however, they 
persisted in their design, putting on diorc as often as they could to 
seek subsistence. But about a fortnight after, another dreadful 
accident bcfcl them, for the yawl sunk at an anchor, and one of 
the men in her was drowned; and as the barge was incapable of 
carrying the whole comp.iny, tliey were now reduced to the hard 
necessity of Icavino: four marines behind them on that desolate 
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shore. Notwitlistaiidmg tlicsc disasters, tlicy still kept on their 
course to the northward, tliougli greatly delayed by the perverse¬ 
ness of the winds, and tlie frequent interniptions which tlieir 
search after food occasioned, and constantly struggling with a 
scries of the most sinister events, till at last, about the end of 
January, having made three unsuccessful attempts to double a 
headland, \vlnch they supposed to be what the Spaniards called 
Cape Tres Montes, it was unanimously resolved, findijig the dith- 
cultics iiisunnountablc, to give over tliis expedition, and to re¬ 
turn again to Wager Island, where they got back about 
tJic middle of February, quite disheartened and de¬ 
jected with their reiterated disappointments, and almost 
perishing with hunger ajid fatigue. 

However, on their return they had the good luck to meet with 
several pieces ot bed, which had been washed out of the wreck 
and were swimming hi die sea. This \vas a most seasonable relief 
to them after the hardships they had endured: and to compleac 
their good fortune, there came, in a short time, two canoes of 
Indians, amongst wliicli was a native of Chiloe, wdio spoke a 
Jicrle Spiuiish; and the surgeon, who was with Captain Cheap, 
understanding that language, he made a bargain widi the Indian, 
that if he would carry die captain and his people to Chiloe in the 
barge, he should have her and all that belonged to her for Iiis 
pains. Accordingly, on the 6di of March, the eleven 
persons to which the company was now reduced em¬ 
barked in die barge on diis new expedition; but aft»r 
having proceeded for a few days, the captain and four of his 
principal officers being on shore, the six, who together with an 
Indian remained in the barge, put off widi her to sea, and did 
not return again. 

By this means there wxrc left on shore Captain Cheap, Mr. 
Hamilton, lieutenant of marines, the Honourable Mr. Byron and 
Mr. Campbell, midshipmen, and Air. Elliot the surgeon. One 
would have thought that their distresses had long before this time 
been incapable of augmentation; but they found, on reflection, 
that their present situation was much more dismaying than any- 
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tiling they had yet gone through, being left on a desolate coast 
without any provision, or the means of procuring any; for tlicir 
arms, ammunition, and every convenicncy they were masters of, 
except the tattered iiabirs they had on, were all carried away in the 
barge. 

JBut when they had sufficiently revolved in their own minds 
the various circumstances of’ diis unexpected calamity, and were 
persuaded that they had no relief to hope for, they perceived a 
canoe at a distance, which proved to be that of die Indian who 
liad undertaken to cany them to Chiloc, lie and all his family 
being then on board it. lie made no difficulty of coming to diem; 
tor it seems he had left Captain Cheap and his people a little be- 
torc to go a-fishing, and had in the meantime committed them 
to the care of die other Indian, v/hom the sailors had carried to 
S'M in the barge. When he came on shore and found the barge 
gone and his companion missing, he was extremely concerned, 
and could with diffculty be persuaded that the other Indian was 
nor murdered; yet being at last satisfied with the account that 
WMS given him, he still undertook to carry them to the Spanish 
settlements, and (as the Indians jure well skilled in fisliing and 
fowling) to procure them provisions by die w^ay. 

About die middle of March, Captain Cdicap and the four who 
W'cre left with him set out for Chiloe, the Indian having provided 
a number of canoes, and gotten many of liis neighbours together 
for that purpose. Soon after they embarked, Mr. Llliot, the sur¬ 
geon, died, so that there now remained only four of the whole 
company. At last, nicer a very complicated passage by land and 
water. Captain Cheap, Mr. Byroj}, and Mr. Campbell 
arrived in the beginning of June at the island of Chiloe, 
where they were received by the Spaniards with great 
humauity; but, on account of some quarrel among the Indians, 
Mr. Ilamifton did not get dicre till two months later. Thus w^as 
it above a twelvemonth from the loss of the IVa^er before this 
fatiguing peregrination ended: and not till by a variety of mis¬ 
fortunes the company w;is diminished from twenty to no more 
than four, and those too brought so low that, had their distresses 
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continued but a few days longer, in all probability none of diem 
would have survived. For the captain liinisclf was with dilTicuIty 
recovered, and the rest were so reduced by the severity of die 
weather, their labour, dicir want of food, and of all kinds of neces¬ 
saries, that it w*as wonderful how they supported diemsclves so 
long. After some stay at Chiloc, the captain and the three who 
were with him w*crc sent to Valparaiso, and thence to St. Jago, 
the capital of Chili, where they condnued above a year: but on 
the advice of a cartel being settled bctwdxt Great Britain and 
Spain, Captain Cheap, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Hamilton were per¬ 
mitted to return to iZurope on board a French ship. The other 
midshipman, Mr. Campbell, having changed his rtdigion whilst 
at St. Jago, chose to go back to Buenos Ayres with Pizarro and 
his oHicers, w’itli whom he went afterwards to Sp.iin on board 
the but liaving there failed in his endeavours to procure a 
commission from the court of Spain, he returned to England, and 
attempted to get reinstated in the British navy. He has since pub¬ 
lished a narration of his adventures, iu wliich he complains of die 
injustice that liad been done him, and strongly disavows his ever 
being ill the Spanish service: but as the change of his religion, and 
his offering himself to flic court of Spain (though he was not ac¬ 
cepted) arc matters which, he is conscious, arc c-apable of being 
incontestably proved, on these tw'o heads he has been entirely 
silent. And now, ;vftcr this account of the accidents which bcfcl 
the Anna pink, and tlie catastrophe of the Wager^ I shall again 
resume the thread of our own story. 



CHAPTER IV 


CONCLUSION or OUR PBOCKEDINGS AT JUAN IliRNANDES, FROM THE 
ARRIVAL OF THE ‘*ANNa” PINK lO OUR HNAL DEPARTUlUi 
FROM THENCE 

The latter part of the month of August was spent in unlading the 
provisions from die Anna pink, wlicn we had the mortification to 
find diat great quantities of our provisions, as bread, 
rice, grots, etc., were decayed, and unfit for use. Tliis ‘vj fi 
was owing to the water the pink lud made by her work¬ 
ing ;uid straining in bad weather; far hereby several of her casks 
Jiad rotted, and her bags were soaked through. And now, as we 
had no further occasion for her service, the commodore, pursuant 
to his orders from the Board of Admiralty, sent notice to Mr. 
Gerard, her master, iliat lie disch.ngcd the Anna pink from at¬ 
tending die squadron, and gave him, at the same time, a certiGcatc 
specifying how long she had been employed. In coiLScqucncc of 
this dismission, her master was at liberty either to return directly 
to England, or to make the best of his way to any port where he 
thought he could take in such a cargo as would answer the interest 
of his owners. But (he master being sensible of the bad condition 
of the ship, and of licr unfitness for any sudi voyage, wrote the 
next day an answer to the commodore’s message, acquainting 
Mr. Anson, diat from die great quantity of water the pink had 
made in her passage round C^ape Horn, .uid since, that in the tem¬ 
pestuous weather she had met with on die coast of Chili, he had 
reason to apprehend that her bottom was very much decayed, 
lie added that her upper works wxre rotten abaft; diat she wms 
extremely leaky; that her fore beam was broke; and that, in Ins 
opinion, it was impossible to proceed to sea with licr before slie 
had been thoroughly refitted; and he tliercforc requested the c'<nn- 
niodore that the carpenters of the squadron might he directed to 
survey lier, that their judgment of her condition might he known. 
Ill compliance widi this desire, Mr. Anson iimncdiatcly ordered 
the carnciitcrs to take a careful and strict survey of die Anna pink. 
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and tc» give liim a laithfnl report, under tlicir hands, of the con- 
ditioii in which they found her, directing them at die same time 
to proceed herein \vitii such circumspection tliat, if they should 
he hereafter called upon, they might be able to make oath of the 
veracity of their proceedings. Pursuant to these orders, the car¬ 
penters immediately set about the examination, and the next day 
made their repc^rt; which vv;is, that the jiink had no less than 
fourteen knees and twelve beams broken and decayed; that otie 
breast hook was broken, and another rotten; that her water-ways 
were open and decayed: that two standards and several clamps 
Were broken, besidt's otiieix whicii were rotten; tlut all her iron- 
wevrk w'as greativ^ decayed; iliat her spirkiting and timbers were 
very rotten; and that, having ripped oiTpart of her sheathing, they 
lound her wales .lud outside planks extremely defective, and her 
bows and decks very leaky: and in consequence of these defects 
and decays, they cernhed that in their opinion she could not 
depart from the inland without great liaeard, unless she was first 
ot all fhorougiily refitted. 

The thorough refitting of die Ainia pink, j-kroposed hy the car¬ 
penters, was, ill our present situation, impo'^siblc to he complied 
with, as all the plank and iron in the squadron was iiisufficient for 
ili.it purpose. And now the m.wtcr, finding his own sentiments 
confirmed by the opinion of all the carpenters, he offered a 
petition to the commotlore in behalf of his owners, desiring that, 
since it ap|>carcd lie vw.s incapable of leaving the islapd. Air. 
Anson would please to purchase the hull and furniture of the pink 
tor die use of the stjuadn'U. I k reupem the commodore ordered an 
inventory to be taken of every particular belonging to the p ink 
witii its just value; and as hy this iiivemory it appeared that there 
were many stoics which w^euld be useful in refitting the other 
ships, and wliich were at present very scarce in the squadron, hy 
rc.ison of the great quantities tliat had been already expended, he 
agreed whth Mr. Gerard to purcliasc the wliole together for 
The pink being thus broken up, Mr. Gerard, with the hands be¬ 
longing to the pink, were sent on board the Gloucesferj as that 
ship had buried the greare-:t number of men in proportion to her 
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complement. But afterwards, one or two of tlicin were received 
on boiud the Centurion, 011 tlieir own petition, tliey being ex¬ 
tremely averse to sailing in the same ship with their old master, 
ijn account of some particular ill-usage they conceived they hail 
suffered from him. 

This transaction brought us do\Mi to the begimiing of Septem¬ 
ber, and our people by this time w'crc so far recovered 
of the scurvy, that there was httle danger of burying 
any more at present; and therefore 1 shall now sum up 
the total of our liVss since our departure from Tngland, the better 
to convey some idea of our past sufibrings, ami of our present 
strength. We had buried on bo.ird the Centurion, since our leaving 
Sr. Helens, two liundrcd and ninety-two, and had now remainhig 
<ni hoard two hundred and fouru'cti. Tins will doubtless appear a 
most extraordinary mortality: but yet 011 board the Gloucester it 
had been miicli greater, for out of a much smaller crew than ours 
they had lost the same number, and had only eighty-two remain¬ 
ing alive. It might he expected that on board the Tryal the slaugh¬ 
ter w(.)u]d have been tlie most terrible, cs her decks were almost 
constantly knee-deep in water; but it hapjx'ned otherwise, for slic 
escaped more lavourabiy than the rest, since she only buried fortj - 
iwo, and bad now thirty-nine remaining alive. The liavock of 
this disease had fallen still severer on the invalids and the marines 
than on the sailors; for on hoard the Citimrion, out of fifty invalids 
and scvciity-iiiiie marines, there remained only four invalids, in¬ 
cluding officers, and eleven marines: and on board the GJouccstcr 
every invalid perished, and out of forty-eight marines only two 
escaped. iTom tliis accouiii it appears that the three ships together 
departed from England with nine hundred and sixty-one men on 
hoard, of whom six liundred and twenty-six were dead before 
this time; so that the whole of our remaining crews, which were 
now to he distributed amongst three ships, amounted to no more 
than three hundred and thirr)'-five men and boys: a number 
greatly iiisulficient for the manning the Centurion alone, and 
barely capable of navigating all ilie three, with the utmost exer¬ 
tion of their strength and vigour. This prodigious reduction of 
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our men was still the more terrifying as we were hitherto un¬ 
certain of the E\tc of Pizarro’s squadron, and had reason to suppose 
that some part of it at least had got round into these seas. 

In the bcgiiming of September, as has been already 
mentioned, our men were tolerably well recovered; and 
now, the season for navigation in tliis climate drawing 
near, we exerted ourselves in getting our sltips in readiness for 
the sea. We converted the fore-mast of the victualler into a main** 
mast for the Tryal sloop; and still flattering ourselves with the 
possibility of the arrival of some other ships of our squadron, we 
intended to leave the main-mast ol the victualler to make a mizeu- 
mast for the IVciocr. Thus all hands being emplf^yed in forv/arding 
our departure, we, (Ui the 8 th, about eleven in the morning, 
espied a sail to the N.E. wdiidi continued to approach us till her 
courses appeared even with the horizon. Whilst she adv;uiccd, we 
had great hopes she might prove one of our own squadron; but 
as at lengdi she steered away to file eastward without haling in for 
the island, we tlu uce concluded she must be a Spmiard. And now 
great disputes were set on foot about the possibility of her having 
discovered our tents on shore, some of us strongly insisting that 
she had doubtless been near cnougb to have perceived something 
that iiad given her a jealousy of an enemy, wliich had occasioned 
her standing to the e.astVv’ard without haling in. However, leaving 
these contests to be settled afterwards, it was resolved to pursue 
her, and, the Centurion being in the greatest forwardness, we im¬ 
mediately got all our luuuls on board, set up our rigging, bent our 
sails, and by five in die aUemoon got under sail. We had at this 
lime very little wind, so that all the boats v/crc employed to tow 
us out of the bay; and even what wind there was, lasted only long 
enough to give us an ofling of tw^o or three leagues, when it 
flatted to a calm. The night coming on, we lost sight of the chacc, 
and were extrehiely impatient for the return of daylight, in hopes 
to find that she had been becalmed as well as we, though I must 
confess that her greater distance from die land was a reasonable 
ground for suspecting the contrary, as we indeed foiuid in the 
morning to our great mortification, for thougli the weather con- 
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tinned perfectly dear, we had no sight of the ship from the mast¬ 
head. liut as we were now satisfied that it was an enemy, and the 
first we had seen in tlicsc seas, we resolved not to give over the 
search lightly; and, a small breeze springing up from the W.N.W., 
we got up our top-gallant masts and yards, set all the sails, and 
steered to the S.E. in hopes of retrieving our cliace, which we 
imagined to be bound to Valparaiso. We continued on this 
course all that day and the next, and then, not getting sight of our 
cliace, we gave over tlic pursuit, conceiving that by that time she 
must, in. all. probability, have reached her port. Being therefore 
determined to return to Juan Fernandes, we lialed up to the 
S.W. with that view, having but very little wind till the 12th, 
when, at three in the morning, there sprung up a fresh gale from 
the W.S.W, which obliged us to tack and stand to the N.W. At 
daybreak we were agreeably surprized with the sight of a sail on 
our weather-bow, betwe'-n fair and five leagues distant. We 
ill!mediately crouded all the sail we could, and stood after her, 
and soon perceived it not to be the same ship we originally gave 
chace to. She at first bore down upon us, shewing Spanish colours, 
and making a signal as to her consort; but observing that we did 
not answer her signal, slic instantly loofed close to the wind, and 
stood to the southward. Our people were now all in spirits, and 
put die ship about with great briskness; and as the cliace apju'ared 
to be a large ship, and had mistaken us for her consort, we con¬ 
ceived that she was a m.an-oi-war, and probably one of Pizarro's 
squadron. This induced the commodore to order all die oflicers’ 
cabins to be knocked down and thrown overboard, with several 
casks of water and provisions which stood between the guns, so 
that we liad soon a clear siiip, ready for an engagement. About 
nine o’clock we had tliick Ixazy weadicr mid a showier of rain, 
during which we lost sight of the chace; and we were apprehen¬ 
sive, if this dark weather should continue, tliat by going upon the 
other tack, or by some other artifice, she might escape us; hut it 
clearing up in less than an hour, we found that we had both 
weathered and forc-rcachcd upon her considerably, and were 
then near enough to discover diat she was only a merchantman, 
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without so much as a single tier of guns. About half an lionr after 
twelve, being got witlun a reasonable distance of her, we fired 
four sliot amongst her I'igging; on wliicli they lowered their top¬ 
sails, and bore down to us, but in very great confusion, their top¬ 
gallant sails and stay-sails all fluttering in tlic winds: this was 
owing to their having let run iheir sheets and halyards just as we 
fired at them, after which not a man amongst them had courage 
enongli to venture aloft (for there the shot had passed but just 
before) to take tlicm in. As soon as the vessel came w'itbiii lialo of 
us, the commodore ordered them to bring-to under Ins lee 
quarter, and then hoisted out the boat, and scut Mr. Saumarez, 
])is first lieurenaiif, to take possession of the prize, with directions 
to send all the prisoners on board the Centurion, but first the 
oflicers and passengers. When Mr. Saumarez came tjti hoard 
tlicm, they received him at the side with the strongest tokens oi 
the most abject submission, for they were all of them (especially 
the passengers, who were twenty-five in number) extremely ter¬ 
rified, and under the greatest apprehensions of meeting with very 
severe cUid cruel usage ; but the licuteirint endeavoured, with great 
courtesy, to dissipate their fright, assuiiiig them that their Kars 
were altogether groundless, and that tlicy would find a generous 
enemy in the commodore, who was not less remarkable for bis 
lenity and humanity than for his resolution and courage. Tlio 
prisoners, who were first sent on bewd the Centurion, informed 
us that our prize, was called Kucstra Senora del Monte CanneJo, and 
was commanded by Don Manuel Zamorra. Her cargo consisted 
chiefly of sugar, and great quantities of blue cloth made in the 
province of Quito, somewhat resembling our English coarse 
broadcloths, but inferior to them. They had besides several bale's 
of a coarser sort of cloth, of difl'ereiit colours, somewhat hke C^> 1 - 
cliestcr bays, called by tlicm Pannia da Tierra, widi a few hales 
of cotton, and some tobacco, wliicli, though strong, was not ill 
flavoured. These were tlic principal goods on hoard her; but we 
found besides wliat w'as to us much more valuable than the rest of 
the cargoe: this wms some trunks of wrought plate, and twenty- 
ihrco serous of dollars, cacli weighing upwards of 200 lb, aver- 
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cliipDis. The ship's burthen was about four hundred and fifty tons; 
she had fifty-tlirec sailors on board, both whites and blacks; she 
came from Callao, and had been twenty-seven days at sea before 
she fell into our hands. She was bound to the port of Valparaiso, 
in the kingdom of Chili, and proposed to have rernrned from 
thence loaded with coni and Chili wine, some gold, dried beef, 
and small cordage, which at ('allao they convert into larger rope. 
Our prize had been built upv/ards of thirty years; yet, as they lie 
in harbour all the winter months, and the climate is favourable, 
they esteemed it no very grca.t age. Hd* rigging was very indiftr- 
ent, as were likewise her sails, which were made of cotton. Slic 
had only three four-pounders, wliich were altogether iinservicc- 
ahlc, their carriages being scarcely able to support them: and there 
were no small arms on board, except a few pistols belonging to 
the passengers. The prisoners informed us that they leit Callao in 
company vdth two other ships, whom they had parted with some 
da ys before, and that at first they conceived us to be one of their 
company; and by the description wo gave them of the ship we 
iiad chased from Jiuii Feniandes, they assured us she was of their 
number, but that the coriiing m sight of that island was directly 
rcpugtiant to the merchants' instructions, who had expressly 
forbid it, as knowing that if any English scjuadron was in diosc 
seas, tlic island of Fernandes was most probably the place of their 
rendezvous. 

After this sliort account of die ship and her cargoc, it is neces¬ 
sary that I .should relate the important intelligence which V 7 c met 
widi on board licr, p.irtly from the information of the prisoners, 
atid partly from the letters and papers which iell into our hands. 
We here first learnt with certainty the force and destination 
that scjuadron which cruised oftTlie Maderas at our arrival there, 
and afterwards chased the Pearl in our passage to Pore Sr. Julian. 
This we now knew was a squadron composed of five large Span¬ 
ish ships, comnituided by Admiral Pizarro, and purposely fitted 
out to traverse our designs, as hath been already more amply re¬ 
lated ill die third chapter of the first book. We had at the same 
time, too, the satisfaction to fmJ that Pizarro, after his utmost cii- 
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dcavours to gain his passage into these seas, had been forced back- 
again into the river of Plate, with the loss of two of his largest 
ships. And besides this disappointment of Pizarro, which, consid¬ 
ering our great debility, was no unacceptable intelligence, we 
farther learnt, that though an embargo had been laid upon all 
shipping in these seas b)' the Vicen^y of Peru, in the month oi 
May preceding, on a supposition that about that time we might 
arrive upon the coast, yet it nt 3 W no longer subsisted: for on the 
accoiuit sent overland by Pizarro of his own distresses, part ot 
which they knew we must Iiavc encountered, as we were at sea 
during the same time, and on their having no news of us in eight 
months after w^e were known to set sail from St. Catherine’s, they 
were fully satisfied that we w'crc cidicr shipwrecked, or had per¬ 
ished at sea, or, at least, had been obliged to put back again, as it 
was conceived impossible for any ships to continue at sea during 
so long an interval: and therefore, on the application of the 
merchants, and the firm persuasion of our liaving miscarried, the 
embargo had been lately taken off. 

This last article made us flatter ourselves tliat, as the enemy was 
still a stranger to our having got round Cape Horn, and the n;ivi- 
gation of these seas w:is restored, we might meet witli some 
valuable captures, and might thereby indemnify ourselves for tlie 
incapacity we were under of attempting any of their considerable 
settlements on shore. Having thus satisfied ourselves in the 
material] articles of our inquiry, and having gotten on board the 
Centunon most of the prisoners, and all the silver, we, at eight in 
the same evening, made sail to the northward, in company with 
our prize, and at six the next morning discovered the island of 
Fernandes, where, the following day, both we and our prize came 
to an anchor. 

Mr. Anson likewise resolved, on the intelligence recited above, 
to separate the ships under his command, and employ them in 
distinct cruises, as he thought diat by this means we should not 
only increase our chance for prizes, but that we should likewise 
run a less risque of alarming the coast, and of being discovered. 
And now the spirits of our people being greatly raised, and their 
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despondency dissipated by this earnest of success, they forgot iill 
their past distresses, and resinned their wonted alacrity, and lab¬ 
oured indefatigably in completing our water, receiving our 
lunibcr, and in preparing to take our farewell of the island: but 
as these occupations took us up four or five days with all our in- 
dustr)% the commodore, in that interval, directed that tlic guns 
belonging to the Anna pink, being four six-pounders, four fom- 
poiinders, and cvvo swivels, should be mounted on board the 
Carmehy our prize: and having sent 4 >ii hoard the Cloiiicshr six 
passengers and twenty-three seamen to assist in navigating the 
ship, he directed C.aptain Mitchel to leave the island as soon as 
possible, the service demanding the utmost dispatch, ordering 
liim to proceed to the latitude of five degrees south, and there to 
cruise off the highland of Paita, nt such a distance from shore as 
should prevent his being discovercsl. On this station he was io 
continue till he should be jt>ined by the commodore, which would 
be whenever it should be known that the viceroy had fitted our 
the ships at Callao, or on Mr. Ansoifs receiving any other intel¬ 
ligence that should make it ncccssiu-y to unite our strength. These 
orders being delivered to the ca])taiii oi the Gloucester^ and all our 
business coinplcatcd, we, on the Saturday following, 
being the i^tli oi September, weighed our anchor in j-ffi 
company wiili our prize, and got out of the bay, taking 
our last leave of the island of Juan reniaiidcs, and steering to tlic 
eastward, wuth an intention of joining the Dyal sloop in her 
station off Valparaiso. 
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OLIU CRUISl- FROM Tim TIME OF OUR I-EAVINi; JUAN FERNANDES 
TO rm; taking the town of paita 

Although die Centurion, vvidi her prize, the CarmeJo, weighed 
from the hay of juan Fcriiaiides on die 19th of September, leaving 
the Gloucester at anchor behind her, yet, by the irregu- 
larity and fliictiintion of the winds in die offing, it was 
tile 22d of the vsamc month, in the evening, before we 
lost sight of the isLuid: after which we conriniicd our course to the 
eastward, i;i order to reach our station, and to join the Iryal oli' 
Valparaiso. The next night the weather proved sc]ually, and w'c 
•split our main top-sail, wJiich we Jianded for the present, but got 
it repaired, and set it again the next morning. In the evening, a 
little before sunset, we saw’ uao sail to the eastward; on which our 
prize stood directly from us, to avoid giving any suspicion of our 
being cruisers, whilst we, in the meantime, made ourselves ready 
for an engagement, and steered w'ith all our canvas towards the 
two ships we iiad discovered. We soon perceived that one of these, 
wliich had the appearance of being a very stout ship, made directly 
for us, whilst the other kept at a great distance. J5y seven o’clock 
we were within pistol-shot of the nearest, and had a broadside 
ready to pour into her, the gunners having their matches in dicir 
hands, and only wairhig for orders to fire; but, as we knew it was 
now imp(jssible for Jicr to escape us, Mr. Anson, before he per¬ 
mitted us to fire, ordicred the master to hale the ship in Spanish; on 
which the comnianding officer on board her, who pr<ived to be 
Mr. Hughes, lieutenant of die 'I rynl, answered us in Englisli, and 
informed us that she was a prize taken by the Tryol a few days 
before, and that the other sail at a distance was the Tryal licrself 
disabled in her masts. We w'cre soon after joined by the Tryal, and 
Captain Saunders, her commander, came on board die Centurion. 
He acquainted the commodore tliat he had taken this ship the 
iSth instant; that slie was a prime sailor, and had cost him thirty- 
six hours’ chace before he could come up widi her; that for some 
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time lie gained so little upon her that he begati to despair of taking 
)ier; and the Spaniards, though alarmed at first with seeing noth¬ 
ing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of them, the TryaVs hull being so 
low in the water that no part of it appeared, yet knowing the 
goodness of their ship, and finding how little the Tryal neared 
flicn), they at length laid aside dieir fears, and recommending 
themselves to the blessed Virgin for protection, began to think 
tlienjselvcs secure. Indeed their success was very near doing honour 
to dieir Avc Marias, I'or, altering their course in the night, and 
shutting up their windows to prevent any of their lights Irom 
being seen, they had some chance ('f escaping ; hut a small crevice 
in one of the shutters rendered all dieir invocations inelfcctual, 
for through tliis crevice the pcniple on bt).ird the Tryitl perceived 
a light, which they chased till they arrived within gunshot, and 
then (Japtain Saunders alarmed them unexpectedly with a broad¬ 
side, when they flattered themselves they were got out i^f his 
roach. However, I'or some time after they still kept the same sail 
abroad, and it wms not observed that this first salute had made 
,iny impression on them; but, just as the Tryal w^as preparing to 
repeat her hroailside, the Spaniards crept frj')!!! their holes, lowered 
their sails, and submitted without any opposition. She wms one 
of the largest merrhantrnen employed in those seas, being about 
six hundred tuns burthen, and wms called the Arratizaztt. She w as 
bound from Callao to Valparaiso, imd had mucli the same cargo 
witli the CanneJo \\x had taken before, except that her silver 
amounted only to about £5000 sterling. 

But to balance this success, we had the misfortune to find tliat 
tlic Tryal had sprung her main-mast, and that licr main top-mast 
liad come by the board ; and as we were all of us standing to die 
eastward the next morning, w ith a fresh gale at south, she had the 
additional ill-luck to spring her fore-mast: so that now she had 
not a mast left on w'hich she could carry Scul. These unhappy in¬ 
cidents were still aggravated by the impossibility wx' were just 
then under of assisting her; for the wind blew so liard, jjid raised 
such a Iiollow sea, that we could not venture to hoist out our boat, 
and consequently could have im coimininication witli her; so that 
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we were obliged to lie to tor the greatest part of forty-eight hours 
to attend her, as we could have no thought of leaving her to her¬ 
self in her present iinl^appy siruation. It was Jio small accuinnla- 
tion to these mist on lines that we were all the while driving to the 
leeward of our station, at the very time wlicn, by our intelli¬ 
gence, we had reason to orpect several of tlic enemy’s ships would 
appear upon the coast, who would now gain the port of V'al- 
paraiso without obstruction. 

Tlic wearljcr pix'vlng somewhat more moderate on the 27th, 
we Sent our boat for the captain of die Tryul, w ho, when he came 
on board us, produced an instrument, signed by himself and all 
his officers, representing diat the sloop, besides being dismasted, 
was so very leaky In licr inill that even in moderate weatlicr it was 
necessary to ply the pumps constantly, and tliat diey were rlicn 
scarcely sufficient to keep her free; so tliat in die kite gale, though 
they had all been engaged at tlie pumps by turns, )’ct the water 
had iiicrciised up^ni them; and, upon the whole, they apprehended 
her at present to be so very dcfi^clivc^ tliat if they inert with much 
bad wxathcr they must all inevitably perish; and therefore they 
petitioned the conunodorc to take some mcasin\s for tlicir future 
safety. But the refitting of die Tryal, and the repairing of her 
defects, w\'is an undertaking that in the present conjuncture 
greatly exceeded our po\vcr; fiir we had no masts to spare her, 
we iiad no stores to co»npIcte her rigging, nor liaJ we any port 
where she might be licvc down and her bottom cxannuotl: be¬ 
sides, had a port and proper recjuisitcs for this purpose been in our 
possession, yet it would have been extreme imprudence, in so 
critical a conjuuctiirc, to have loitered away so much time as 
would have been necessary for diesc operations. The commodore 
therefore had no choice left him, but was under a necessity of 
taking out her people and destroying her. However, a/ he con¬ 
ceived it expedient to keep up the appearance of our force, he 
appointed the TryaFs pri/x^ (wliicli had beai often employed by 
the Viceroy of Peru as a man-of-war) to be a frigate in his Maj¬ 
esty’s service, mamiing her with the TryaVs crew, and giving com¬ 
missions to the captain and all the inferior officers accordingly. 
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Wlicn this afliur wns thus resolved ott, Mr. Anson gave orders to 
C aptain Saunders to put it into execution, directing him to take 
out of the .skH>p the arms, stores, ammunition, and everything 
that could be of any use to die other ships, and then to scuttle her 
and sink her. After CJaptaiii Saunders had seen licr dcstrtiycd, he 
was to proceed widi his new frigate (to be called the Tryiifs ]irizt') 
and to cruise oH the highland ot Valparaiso, keeping it from liiin 
N.N.W. at a distance ot twelve or lourteeu leagues. The com¬ 
modore likewise ordered [Jeutenant Saumarc/, who com- 
mindcd die Cenfurion^s prize, to keep company with Captain 
Saunders, botli to assist him in unloading the sloop, and also that 
by spreading in their cruise there might be less danger of any of 
the enemy's sliips slipping by unobserved. 

liur the most jnudenc tlispositions carry with them only a 
probabibiy success, and can never ensure its certainty, since 
those chances which it was reasonable to overlook in deliberation 
aie smncdmc*fi of powerful influence in execution. Thus in 
the present ease, the distress of the Hyal, and our (juitting our 
station to assist her (events \vliich no degree ol' prudence could 
either foresee or oliviatc), gave an opportunity to all the ships 
hound to Valparaiso to reach that jiort without molestation 
during: this unlucky interval. So that diough, after leaving Cap¬ 
tain Saunders, we Averc very expeditious in regaining 
our station, where W'e got the ayth at noon, yet in jdying 
nn and olftill die ndi of October we had not the good 
fo! tune to discover a sail of any sort: and then having lost all 
hopes of meeting with better fortune by u longer >tay, we made 
sail to the leeward ol the port, in oialcr to join our prizes; bur 
when we arrived off' the highland where they were directed to 
cruise, we did not find them, though we continued there four or 
five days. We supposed that s<mic chacc liad occasioned their 
leaving their station, and therefore we proceeded down the coast 
to the highland of Nasca, wliich was the second rendezvous, 
Avliere Caiptain Saunders wms directed to join us. Here vre got on 
the 2ist, and were in great expectation of falling in wudi some of 
the enemy’s vessels, as botli the accounts of former voyages and 
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the iiifonnatioii of our prisoners assured us tliat all sliips bound to 
Callao constantly make this land, to prevent tlic danger of run¬ 
ning to the leeward of the port. But notwithstanding the advan¬ 
tages of diis station, we saw no sail till the 2d of November, when 
two ships appeared in sight together; we immediately gave them 
chace, and soon perceived that they were the TryaVs and Cm- 
titrions prizes. We found they had not been more, fortunate in 
their cruise than we w'cre, for rliey had seen no vessel since they 
separated from us. I'he little success we all had, and our certainty 
that had any ships been stirring in these seas for some time past 
we must have met Avith them, made us believe that the enemy at 
Valparaiso, on the missing of the two ships we had taken, had 
suspected us to be in the neighbourhood, and had consequentiy 
laid an embargo on all the trade in the soutliom parts. We likewise 
apprehended that they might by tJiis time be fitting out the men- 
of-war at CaUao, as w'c knew that it was no uncommon thing for 
an express from Valparaiso to rcacli Lima in twenty-nine or 
thirty days, and it was now more than fifty since w^c had taken our 
first prize. These apprehensions of an embargo along die coast, 
iuid (.)f the equipment oi the Spanish squadron at Calla(\ deter¬ 
mined the commodore to hasten down to the Iccw^ard of C.dlao, 
and to join Captain Mitchcl (who was stationed off Paita) as soon 
;is possible, that our strength being united we might be prepared 
to give the ships from Callao a warm reception, if they dared to 
put to sea. 

By the 5t]i of November, at three in the afternoon, we were 
advanced w^ithin view of the highland of Barranca, lying in the 
latitude of 10^ 36' south, bearing from us N.E. by E., distant eight 
or nine leagues; and an hour and an half afterwards we had the 
satisfaction so long Avislicd for, of seeing a sail. She first appeared 
to leeward, and we all immediately gave her chace; but the Ceti- 
tinion so much outsailed the two prizes, that we soon ran them ont 
of sight, and gained considerably on the chacc. However, night 
coming on before we came up with her, we, about seven o’clock, 
lost sight of her, and were in some perplexity what course to 
steer; but at last Mr. Aiison resolved, as we were then before the 
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wind/ to keep all his sails set, and not to change his course: for 
though we had no doubt but the cliacc would alter her course in 
the night, yet, as it \\'as uncertain what tack she would go upon, 
if was thought prudent to keep on our course, as we must by this 
means unavoidably conic near her, rather than to change it on con¬ 
jecture, when, if we should mistake, we must infallibly lose her. 
rims then we continued the chacc about an hour and an half in the 
dark, some one or other on hoard us constantly imagining they 
discerned her sails right ahead of us; but at length Mr. Brett, our 
second lieutenant, did really discover Iier about four points on 
the larboard-lxnv, steering olTto the seaward. We immediately 
clapped the liclni a-wcather, and stood for her, and in less than 
an hour came up w’iih her, and having fired fourteen shot at her, 
she struck. Our third licurcnaiit, Mr. IDcnnis, was sent in the boat 
with sixteen men to take possession of the prize, and to return the 
prisoners to our shif). This vessel was named the Santa Teresa dc 
Jesus, built at (iiiaiaquil, ol about three hundred tuns burthen, and 
was commanded by Bartolomc Urruiiaga, a Biscaycr. She was 
bound from Gu;iiaqiiil to Callao; her loading consLsted of tim¬ 
ber, cocao, coconuts, tobacco, hides, Pito thread (which is very 
strong, and is made ot a species of grass), Quito cloth, wax, etc. 
rhe specie on board her w.is inconsiderable, being principally 
small silver money, .md not amounting to more than /jiyo 
sterling. 

Besides our prize’s crevr, whieli amounted to forty-five hands, 
tliere were on board her ten passengers, consisting of four men 
and three women, w’ho W'crc natives of the country, born of 
Spanish parents, together with three black slaves that attended 
them. Tile women were a mother and licr two daughters, the 
eldest about twenty-one, and the youngest about fourteen, it is 
not to be wondered at that women of these years should he ex- 
ce.ssively alarmed at the falling into the hands of an enemy, whom, 
from the former outrages of the buccaneers, and bj the artful 
insinuations of their priests, they had been taught to consider as 

* Before the wind: a component of the wind is blowing them along 
their course. 
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the most terrible and brutal of all imuikind. These apprehciisitnis 
too were in the present instance exaggerated by tlic singular 
beauty of the youngest of the women, and the riotous disposition 
which they might well expect to find in a set of sailors who had 
lUK seen a woman for near a twelvemonth. Full of these terrors, 
tlie women all hid themselves upon our officer’s coming on board, 
and when they were fouml our, it was with great difficulty that 
he could persuade them to approach the light. However, he soon 
satisfied them, by the humanity of his conduct, and by his assur¬ 
ances of their future security and honourable treatment, that they 
iiad iiotliing to fear. Nor w ere these assurances of the officer in- 
wdidated in the sequel; for die commodore being informed of die 
matter, scut directions that they should be continued on board 
their own ship, with the use of the same apartments, and widi ail 
the other conveiiiencics they had enjoyed before, giving strict 
orders that they should receive no kind of inquietude or molesta¬ 
tion whatever: and that they miglit be the more certain of having 
dicse orders complied with, or have die means of complaining, 
if they were not, the commodore permitted the pilot, who in 
Spanish ships is generally the second person on board, to stay 
with diem, as their guardian and protector. The pilot was par¬ 
ticularly chosen for this purpose by Mr. Anson as be seemed to 
be extremely interested in all tbar concerned the women, and had 
at first declared rliat he was married to the youngest of them, 
though it afterwards appeared, both from the information of the 
lest of the prisoners, and other circumstances, tliat lie asserted 
this with a view the better to secure them from the insults they 
expected on their first falling into our hands. By this com¬ 
passionate and indulgent bcluviour of the commodore, die 
consternation of our female prisoners entirely subsided, and they 
continued easy and clicarful during the whole time they were 
widi us, as 1 shall have occasi<in to mention more particularly 
hereafter. 

On die loth of November we wx*rc dircc Icvigucs south of the 
southermost island of Lobos, lying in the latitude of 6*^ 27' south. 
There arc two islands of this name: this called Lobos de la Mar, 
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and another, which is situated to the northward of it, very much 
resembling it in shape and appearance, and often mistaken for it, 
called Lobos dc Tierra. We were now drawing near to the station 
appointed to the Gloucester, for \ehich reason, fearing to miss her, 
we made an cosy sail all night. I'hc next nioniing, at daybreak, we 
saw a ship in shore, and to windward, plying up the coast. Slie 
had passed by us v/ith the favour of the night, and we soon per¬ 
ceiving her not to be the Gloucester, got our tacks on board and 
gave her chacc; but it proving very little wind, so that neither of 
ns could make much w^ay, the commodore ordered the barge, 
his pinnace, and the TryaVs pinnace to be ni.inncd and armed, and 
to pursue the cbacc and board her. Lieutenant Brett, who com- 
m.uidcd the barge, came up with her f rst, about nine oVIckIc, and 
riuu)ing alongside oi lier, he fired a volley of small shot between 
the masts, just over the heads of the people on board, and then 
instantly entered with the igreatost part of his men; hut the enemy 
made no resistance, being sufhciently iVightcd by die dazzling oi 
the cutlasses, and the volley they had Just received. Lieutenant 
Brett ordered the sails to be trimmed, and bore downi to the com¬ 
modore, taking up in his way the two pinnaces. When he was 
got warhin about four miles of us, lie put otfiii die barge, briiiguig 
with liini a number of the prisoners, who had given liim some 
material intelligence, which he was desirous the commodore 
should he acquainted with as soon .as possible. On his arrival we 
leanit that the prize was called Nuestra Sencra del Garmiii, of about 
two hundred and seventy tuns burthen; she wms commanded by 
Marcos Morena, a native of Venice, and had on board forty-dircc 
mariners. She was deep laden with steel, iron, wax, pepper, cedar 
plank, siiiif]', rosarius, European bale g<iods, pow'dcr-bluc, cin¬ 
namon, ILomish indulgcncies, and odier species of merchandize; 
and though this cargo, in our j^rcseiit circumstances, was but of 
little value to ns, yet with rcsjicct to the Sp.uiiards it was the most 
considerable capture we made in this parr of the world, for it 
aniouiifcd to upwards of 400,000 dollars prime cost at Piuiama. 
This ship was bound to Callao, and had stopped at Paita in Ikt 
passage, to take in a recruit of wafer and provisions, having left 
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that place not above twenty-four hours before she fell into our 
liands. 

1 have mentioned that Mr, Brett had received some important 
intelligence, which he endeavoured to let the commodore know 
immediately. The fust person he learnt it from (though upon fur¬ 
ther exatnination it W'as confirmed by the other prisoners) was 
one John Williams, an Irishman, whom he found on board the 
SpanLsli vessel. Williams was a Papist, who worked his passage 
from Cadiz, and had travelled all over the kingdom of Mexico 
as a pedlar. He pretended that by tins business he liad once got 
4000 or 5000 dollars, hut that he was embarrassed by the priests, 
who knew he had money, and was at last stript of everything he 
h ad. He w.'LS indeed at present all in rags, being but Just got out of 
Paita gaol, where he liad been confined tor some misdemeanor; he 
expressed great joy upon seeing his countrymen, and immediately 
told them that, a few days before, a vt^sel came into Paita, where 
the master of her informed the governor that he had been chased 
in the offing by a veiy large sliip, wliich, from her size and the 
t olour of her sails, he was persuaded must be one of the English 
squadron. This we then conjectured to liavc been the Chmvsfcr, 
as we afterwards found it \vas. The governor, upon examining 
the m.'istcr, was fully satisfied of liis relation, and immediately 
sent away an express to 1 ima to acquaint the viceroy therewith; 
and the royal officer residing at Paita, apprehensive of a visit from 
the English, had, from his first hearing of this news, been busily 
enij^loycd in removing the king's treasure and his own to Piuni, a 
town within land about J'ourrccn leagues distant. We further 
learnt from our pristxicrs tliat there w'as a very considerable sum 
r>f money belonging to some merchants of Lima that was nov.^' 
lodged in the custom-house at Paita, .and that this was intended 
to be shipped on board a \assel, which was then in the port of 
P.iita, <ind w.as preparing to sail with the utmost expedition, being 
bound for the bay of .Sonsonnatc, on the coast of Mexico, hi 
order to purchase a part of the cargo of the Manila ship. As the 
vessel on which the money was to be shipped was esteemed a 
prime sailor, and lud just received a new coat of tallow on her 
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bottom, ai) J might, in the opinion of the prisoners, be able to sail 
the succeeding mornhig, the character they gave of her left us 
little reason to believe that our ship, which had been in the water 
near two years, could have ;»ny chatice of coming up with her it 
Ave once suflered her to escape out of the port. Therefore, as we 
were now discovered, and the coast would soon be alarmed, and 
as our cruising in these parts any longer would answer no purpose, 
the commodore res<^lvcd to endeavour to surprize the place, hav¬ 
ing first minutely informed Ivimscif of its strength and condition, 
and being fully satisfied that there was little danger of losing 
many of our men in the attempt. 


C II A P r E R VI 

Tlii: TAKING or PAITA, AM) OUH PUOGr.iiDlNGS TlirU • 

Tiui town of Paifa is situated in the latitude of 5^^ iz' soutli, on a 
most barren soil, composed only of sand and slate. The extent oi 
it is hut small, containing in all less than two hundred families. 
The Ileuses are only groinul iloors, the walls built of split cane and 
mud, and the roofs thatclied with leaves. These edifices, though 
extremely slight, arc ahiiiularuly sufiieient lor a climate where 
rain is cousiiicrcd as a prodigy, and is not seen in many years: so 
that it is said a small cjuanciry of rain falling in this country in the 
yctu: 1728 ruined a great number ♦)t buildings, which mouldered 
away, and as it were molted before it. 1 he iniiabitants ol Paita arc 
principally Indians and black slaves, or at least a mixed breed, 
the whites being very few. The port of Paita, though in reality 
little more than a bay, is esteemed the best on that part of the 
coast, and is indeed a very secure and commodious anchorage. 

It appears that the town of Paita is itself open place, so tliat 
its sole protection aiul defence is a fort. It was of consequence to 
us to be well inlormod of the fabrick and strength of this fort; and 
from the examination of our prisoners we found that there were 
eight pieces of cannon mounted in if, but that it had neither ditch 
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nor outwork* being surrounded by a plain brick wall; and that 
the garrison consisted of only one weak company, though the 
town itself might possibly arm three hundred men more. 

Mr. Aason having informed himself of the strength of the 
place, resolved (:is hath been said in the preceding chapter) to at¬ 
tempt it that very night. We were then about twelve leagues dis¬ 
tant from the shore, fir enough ro prevent our being discovered* 
} ct not so far but tliat l)y making all the sail we could, we miglit 
arrive in the bay with our ships long before daybreak. However, 
the commodore prudently considered that this would be an im- 
prof>cr method of pr(»ceediiig, our ships, being such large 
bodies, might easily he seen at a distance even in the night, and 
might thereby alarm the inli.ibit.uits, and give them an oppor¬ 
tunity of removing tiieir valuable effects. He therefore, as the 
strength of the place did not require our whole f orce, resolved to 
attempt it W’ith our boats only, ordering the clghtccu-oarcd barge 
and our own and the TryaVs pinnaces on that service; and having 
f'icked out fifty-eight men to maim them, well furnished wnth 
arms and ammunition, he entrusted the com numd of the expedi¬ 
tion to Lieutenant Brett, and gave him his necessary orders. And 
the better to prevent the disappointment and confusion which 
might arise from tlic darkness of die night, and from the ignorance 
of the streets and passages of the place, two of the Spanisli pilots 
were ordered to attend the lieutenant, who were to conduct him 
to the most convenient landing-place, and were afterwards to 
he his guides on sln^rc; cikI that we might have die greater security 
for tlicir behaviour on this occasion, the commodore took care to 
assure our prisoners that diey should all of them be released and 
set on sliore at this place, provided die pilots acted fiilhfully; but 
in ease of any misconduct or treachery, lie threatened that the 
pilots should be instantly shot, and that he would carry the rest of 
the Spaniards wlio were on board him prisoners to England. So 
that the prisoners themselves were interested in our success, and 
therefore we had no reason to suspect our conductors cidicr of 
negligence or perfidy. 

During our preparations, the ships themselves stood towards 
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tlic port with all the sail they could make, being secure that we 
were yet at too great a distance to be seen. But about ten o’clock 
at night, the sliips being then within five leagues of the place. 
Lieutenant Brett, with the boats under his command, put oil', and 
arrived at the mouth of the bay \vithout being discovered, though 
no sooner had he entered it than some of the people on board a 
vessel riding at anchor there perceived liim, who instantly getting 
into their boat, rowed tow:irds the fort, shouting and crymg, 
“The Lnglivsh, the English dogs,” etc., by which the whole town 
w'as suddenly alarmed, and our people soon (deserved several 
liglits hurrying backw^ards ;uui forwards in the fort, and (sther 
marks of the inhabitants being in great motion. Lieutenant Brett, 
on this, encouraged his men to pull briskly u]'), that they miglic 
give the enemy as little time as possible to prepare for their 
dekncc. However, befsre our boats could reach the shore, the 
people in the fort had got ready some of their cainuv.i, anti pointed 
them towards the huiding-placc; and though in the darkness of 
the night it might be well supposed that chance had a greater 
share than skill in their direction, yet the first shot passed ex¬ 
tremely near one of the boats, avliistlitig just over die heads of the 
crew. Tills made our peoplc/edoiible their efforts, so that they had 
reached the .sliorc and were in part disembarked by the time the 
s<.x'onJ gun fired. As soon as our men landed, they were con¬ 
ducted by one of the Spanisli pilots to the entrance of a narrow 
street, not above fifty yards distant from the beach, where they 
were covered from the fire of the fort; and being firmed in tlie 
best manner the sliortncss of the time w^ould allow, they im¬ 
mediately marched tor rlu* parade, which was a large square at 
the end of this street, the fort being one side of the square, and the 
governor’s house another. In diis march (though performed with 
tolerable regularity) the shouts and clamours of threescore sailors, 
who had been confined so Jong on shipboard, and were now for 
the first time on shore in an enemy’s country, joyous as they al¬ 
ways arc when they land, and animated besides in the present 
ease with the hopes of an immense pillage—the huzzas, I say, of 
this spirited detachment, joined with the noise of their drums, and 
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tavouiccl by the night, had augmented their numbers, in the 
opinion of the enemy, to at least three hundred, by which per¬ 
suasion tlie inhabitants were so greatly intimidated diat they were 
mucli more solicitous about the means of flight than of resistance: 
so that though upon entering the parade tiur people received a 
volley fi'om the merchants who owned the treasure then in tlie 
town, and who, with a few others, had ranged themselves in a 
gallery that ran round the governor’s house, yet that post was 
imiiK'diatcdy abaiidoiied upon the first fire made by our people, 
wlio were thereby left in quiet possession of the parade. 

On this success Lieutenant Brett divided his men into two 
parties, ordering one of tlicm to surroiuid the governor’s house, 
;md, if possible, to secure the governor, whilst he himsell'ac the 
head of the other marched to the fort, with an intent to force it. 
But, contrary to his expectation, he entered it without opposition; 
for the enemy, on his approach, abandoned it, and made their escape 
over the walls. By this means the whole place wms mastered in less 
than a quarter of an liour’s time from the first lauding, and with 
no other loss than that of one man killed on the spot, and two 
wounded, one of which was the Spanish pilot of the Ten so, who 
received a slight bruise by a ball which grazed on his wrist. Indeed 
.mother of the company, the Honourable Mr. Kepple, son to the 
]£arl of Albemarle, had a very itirrow c.scapc; for having on a 
jockey cap, one side of the peak was shaved off close to his temple 
by a ball, which, however, did him no other injury. 

Licutcn.mt Brett, when he had thus far happily succeeded, 
placed a guard at the fort, and another at the governor’s liou5>e, 
and appointed ccminels at all the avenues of die town, both to 
prevent ati)^ surprize from (he enemy, and to secure tlie effects in 
the jdacc from being embezzled. This being done, Iris next care 
was to seize on the custom-house, where the treasure lay, iuid to 
examine if any of the inhabitants .^'cm.uned in die town, that he 
might know what further precautions it was necessary to take; 
but he soon found that the numbers left behind were no wa} s 
formidable, far the greatest part of them (being in bed when the 
place was surprized) had run aw a}’ widi so much precipitation 
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(liat they had not given themselves time to piir on their doaths. 
In fjiis general rout the governor was not the last Co secure hirnscIC 
lor he fled betimes half naked, leaving his wnie, a young lady of 
about seventeen years of age, to whom he had been married but 
three or four days, behind him, though she too was aftciwMrds 
carried off in her shift by a couple of ccnrincls, just as the detach¬ 
ment ordered to invest the house arrived before it. Tills escape of 
the governor was an unplcasing circumstance, as Mr. Anson had 
particularly recommended it to licutenaiit llrcrt to secure his 
person if possible, in liopcs that by that Jiicans v/c might be able 
to treat for the ransom of the place: but it seems his alertness ren¬ 
dered the execution of these orders iuipracucable. Tiie few inhabi¬ 
tants who remained were confined in one of the churdies under 
a guard, except some stout negroes which were found in the 
tow'ir, these, instead of being shin up, were employed the remain¬ 
ing part of the niglic to assist in carrying the treasure from the 
custom-house and other places to the Ibrt; Itowevcr, there was 
care taken that they should be always attended by a file of mus- 
(jucteers. 

The transporting the treasure from the custom-house to the 
fore was the principal occupation of Mr. Brett’s people after he had 
got possession of the (dace. J 3 iu tiic sailors, while tlicy were thus 
busied, could not be }'‘rcvenrcd from entering the houses wliicli 
lay near them in search iT private pillage: v/here the first tilings 
which occurred to them being the cloalhs tliat the Spaniards in 
their flight hatl left behind them, aiul wdiich, according to tlie cus¬ 
tom of the country, were mo.-r of them either embroidered or 
l.xcd, our people eagerly seized these glittering liabits, aiivl put 
them on over their own dirty trowsers and jackets, not forgetting 
at the same time, the tyc or bag-w-ig aiul laced hat which were 
generally found with the deaths; and when this practice w^as once 
begun, there was no preventing tlie wdiole detachmenr iVom 
imitating it: but those wdio came latest into die fasliion not finding 
men’s cloaths sufficient to equip themselves, were obliged to take 
up with women’s gowns and petticoats, which (provided there 
was finery enough) they made no scruple of putting on and blend- 
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ing with tlicir own greasy dress. So that wlien a party of them thus 
ridiculously metamorphosed first appeared before Mr, Brett, he 
was extremely surprized at the grotesque sight, and could not 
immediately be satisfied they were his own people. 

About two in the aftenioon we anchored in ten fathom and a 
half, at a mile and a half distance from die town, and were con¬ 
sequently near enough to have a more immediate intercourse 
with those on shore. And now we found that Mr. Brett had 
hitherto gone (ni in collecting and removing the treasure witlunit 
interruption; but tliat die enemy had rendezvoused from all parts 
of die country on a hill, at the back of the town, where they made 
no inconsiderable appearance: for amongst the rest of their force 
there w'cre two hunclrcvl horse, seemingly very w'cll armed and 
mounted, and, as we conceived, properly trained and regimented, 
being furnislicd witli tnimpets, drums, and standards, dliese 
Xroops paraded about the hill with great ostentation, sounding 
their military musick, and practising every art to intimidate us 
(as our numbers on sliorc were by this time not unknown to 
them), ill hopes that we might be induced by our fears to abandon 
the place before the pillage was compleated. But we were not so 
ignorant as to bclie\'e that (his body of horse, which seemed to 
be what the enemy principally dejicndcd on, would dare to 
venture in streets and anunigsthouses, even had their numbers been 
three rimes as large; and, therefore, notwithstandihg their meu- 
aces, we went on calmly as long as the daylight lasted, in sending 
of}' the treasure, and in employing the boats to carry on board 
the refreshments, such as hogs, fowls, etc., which we found here 
in great abund.uicc. However, .it night, to prevent any surprize, 
the commodore sent on shore a reinforcement, who posted them¬ 
selves in all the passages leading to tlic parade, and, for their 
further security, traversed the streets with barricadocs six feet 
high, but the enemy continuing quiet all night, we, at daybreak, 
returned again to our labour of lo.iding the boats, and sending 
them off. 

By this time we were convinced of wliat consequence it would 
have been to us had fortune seci^^iidetl rlic prudent views of the 
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coJDiDoJorc, by permitting us to have secured the governor. For 
as we found in the place many st<>rc-houscs full of valuable efiects, 
wliich v/crc useless to us at present, and such as we could not find 
room ior on board, liail the governor been in our power, he 
would in all probability have treated far the ransom of this mer¬ 
chandise, which would have been extremely advantageous both 
to him and us; whereas, he being now at liberty, and having col¬ 
lected :J 1 the force of the country for many leagues round, and 
having even got a body of militia from Piura, whicii was fourteen 
leagues distant, he was so elated with his numbers, and so fond ot 
his new military command, that he seemed nor to trouble himsclt 
about the late of his government. So tliat tliough Mr. Anson sent 
several messages to him by some of the inhabitants whom he had 
taken prisoners, ofi'ering to enter into a treaty for the ransom ol 
the town and goods, giving him, at the same time, viii intimation 
diat we should be far from insisting on a rigorous equivalent, but 
perhaps might be satisfied w'ith some live cattle, and a few neces¬ 
saries for the use of the squadron, threatening, too, that if he 
^vould not condescend at least to treat, we would set fire to the 
town and all the warclioiiscs. Yet the governor was so imprudent 
and arrogant that he despised all dicsc reiterated overtures, and 
did not deign even to renim the least answer to them. 

C')n the second day of our being in possession of the place, 
several negro slaves deserted from the enemy on the hill, and 
coming into the town, voluntarily engaged hi our service. One 
of diesc was well kiK'JWii to a gentleman 011 board who remem¬ 
bered him formerly at Panama, We now' learnt diat the Spaniards 
widiout the town were in extreme wMut of water, for many ct 
their slaves crept into die place by ste:ilfh, and carried away 
several jars of water to tlieir masters on rlic hill; and though some 
of them were seized by our men in the attempt, yet die tliirst 
among the enemy was so prcsshig that they continued this prac¬ 
tice till w'c left the place. On this second day we were assured, 
both by the deserters and by these prisoners we took, that the 
Spaniards <sn the hill, wlio W'crc by this time increased to a for¬ 
midable number, had resolved to :itorm the town and fort the 
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succeediDp; night; and tint one Gordon, a Scots papist, and captain 
of a ship in tliosc seas, was to have the command of this cntcr- 
prizc. However, we, notwithstanding, continued sending off our 
boats, jind prosecuted onr w^ork without the least hurry or pre¬ 
cipitation till the evening; when a reinforcement was again sent 
on shore by the commodore, and Lieutenant Brett doubled his 
guards at each of the barricadocs; and our posts being connected 
by the means of centinels placed within call of each other, and the 
wjiolc being visited by frequent rounds, attended with a drum, 
tliesc marks of our vigilance, wliich the enemy could not he 
ignorant of, as dicy could doubtless hear the drum, if not tlie calls 
of the centinels; these marks, 1 say, of oin vigilance, and of our 
readiness to receive them, cooled their resolution, and made 
them forget the vaunts of the preceding day, so that wc passed 
this second night with as little molestation as wc had done the 
first, 

Wc had finished sending the treasure on board the Centurion 
the evening before, so that the third morning, being the 15th of 
November, the boats were employed in carrying off the most 
valuable part of the effects that remained in the town. And the 
commodore intending to s;iil in the afternoon, he, about ten 
o’clock, pui'suam to his promise, sent all his prisoners, ainouiiting 
to eighty-eight, on shore, giving orders to Lieutenant Brett to 
secure them in one of the churches under a strict guard till the 
men were ready to be embarked. Mr. Brett was at the same time 
ordered to burn the wliolc town, except the two churches (which 
by good fortune stood at some distance from the liouscs), and 
then he was to abandon the place, and to return on board. These 
orders were punctually complied witli, for Mr. Brett immediately 
set his men to work to distribute pitch, tar, and other combustibles 
(of which great quantities were found here) into liouses situated 
in diflereut streets of the town, so that the place being fired in 
many quarters at the same time, the destruction might be more 
violent and sudden, and the enemy, after our departure, might 
not be able to extinguish it. When these preparations were made, 
he, in tile next place, commanded the cannon, whicli he found in 
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the fort, to be nailed tip^; and then setting fire to those houses 
which were most to the windward, he collected his men and 
marched towards the beach, where the boats waited to carry 
them off. As that part of the beach whence he intended to embark 
was an open place without the town, the Spaniards on the hill 
perceiving he was retreating, resolved to try if they could not 
precipitate his departure, and thereby lay some foundation for 
their future boastuig. To this end a small squadron of their horse, 
consisting of about sixty, picked out, as I suppose, for this service, 
marched down tlic hill witli much seeming resolution, so tliat 
had ^vc not entertained an adequate opinion of their prowess, we 
might have imagined that nov>^ we were on the open beach with 
no advantage of situation, they would certainly have charged us, 
but we presumed (luid we were not mistaken) that this was mere 
ostentation. For, notwidistanding the ponip and parade they at 
first came on with, Mr. Tirett had no sooner ordered his men to 
halt and face about, than the enemy stopped their career, and never 
dared to advance a step farther. 

When our people were arrived at their boats, and were ready 
to go on board, they were for some time retarded by missing one 
of their number; and being unable, on their mutual enquiries 
amongst each other, to inform themselves where he was left, or 
by what accident he was detained, they, after a considerable 
delay, resolved to get into their boats, and to depart without him. 
But wlicn tile last man was actually embarked, and the boats were 
just putting off, they heard liim calling to them to take him in. 
The place was by this time so thoroughly on fire, and tlic smoke 
covered the beach so effectually, rhat they could scarcely discern 
Iiini, though they heard his voice. However, the iieiuenant in¬ 
stantly ordered one of the boats to his relief, who found him up 
to the chin in water, for he had waded as fir as he durst, being 
extremely frightened with the apprehensions of falling into the 
hands of an enemy, enraged, as they doubtless were, at the pillage 
:md destruction of their town. On enquiring into die cause of his 

' Nailed up: touch hole plugged with expanded iron which can 
only be removed by drilling. 
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staying behind, it was found diat he had taken that morning too 
large a dasc of brandy, wliich had thrown him into so sound a 
sleep that he did not wake till the fire came near enough to scorch 
him. He was strangely amazed at first opening his eyes to see the 
houses all in a blaze on one side, and several Spaniards and Indians 
not far from him on the other. The greatness and suddenness of 
his fright instantly reduced liim to a stare of sobriety, and gave him 
sufficient presence of mind to push dirougli the diickcst of the 
smoke, as rlic likeliest moans to escape die enemy, and making the 
i>esc of his way to the beach, he ran as far into the water as he 
durst (for he could not swim) before he ventured to look back. 

I cannot but observe here, to die honour of our people, diat 
though there were great quantities of veine and spirituous liquors 
found in the place, yet this man w.is the only one who w^^s known 
to have so far neglected his duty as to get drunk. Indeed, their 
whole behaviour while they were ashore was luucli more regular 
than could well have been expected frojii sailors who had been so 
Jong confined to a ship, and though part ol tliis prudent demean¬ 
our must doubtless be imputed to die diligence of dicir officers, 
and to the excellent discipline to which they had been coiisumtly 
inured on board by the commodore, yet it was doubtless no small 
reputation to the men, that they should generally refrain from 
indulging themselves in those intoxicating liquors which they 
found ready to their hands at almost every warehouse. 

Our dctaciiment under Ticutenant Jlrett having safely joined 
the squadron, the commodore prepared to leave the place the 
same evening. He found when lie first came into the bay, six ves- 
seh of die enemy at anchor; one whereof was die ship, wffiicli, 
according to our intelligence, was to have sailed with the trc;isurc 
to the coast of Mexico, and which, as we were persuaded she was 
a good sailor, we resolved to take with us. The odicrs were two 
snows, a bark and two row g.dlics of thirty-six oars a-picce. These 
last, as we were afterwards informed, with many others of the 
same kind built at divers ports, were intended to prevent our land¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood of Callao, for the Spaniards, on the 
first intelligence of our squadron and its force, expected tliat we 
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would attempt the city ot Lima. Tlic commodore, having no 
occasion for these other vessels, liad ordered die masts of all five 
of them to be cut away at his first arrival, and on his leaving die 
place they were towed out of the harbour and scuttled and sunk; 
and the command of the remaining ship, called the SoJichid, being 
given to Mr. Hughes, the iicutenant of the Tty a], who had with 
him a crew of ten men to navigate her, the squadron, towards 
midiiiglit, weighed anchor and sailed out of die bay, being at 
present augmented to six sail, that is, the Centurion, and the TryaVs 
prize, together with the Cameio, the Teresa, the Carwin, and our 
last acquired vessel the Solidad, 

As to ourselves, the acquisition we made, though inconsider¬ 
able in comparison of what we destroyed, was yet far from des¬ 
picable, for the wrought plate, dollars, and other coin which fell 
into our hands, amounted to upwards of ^£30,000 sterling, be¬ 
sides several rings, bracelets, and jewels, whose intrinsic value we 
could not then determine; and over and above all this, the plunder 
which became the property of the immediate captors was very 
great, so tliat upon die whole it was by mucli the most important 
booty we met with ujxm that coast. 

As the barbarity of the buccaneers, and the artful use the ccclcsi- 
asticks had made of it, had filled the natives of diosc countries 
with the most terrible ideas of the English cruelty, we always 
found our prisoners, at their first coming on board us, to be ex¬ 
tremely dejected, and under great horror and anxiety, Mr. Anson 
coastatidy exerted his utmost endeavours to cSiicc these terrifying 
impressions diey had received of us, always taking care that as 
many of the principal people among them as there was room for 
should dine at his table by turns, and giving the strictest orders, 
too, that they should at all times, and in every circumstance, be 
treated wdth the utmost decency and humanity. 

This conduct of the commodore to his prisoners, which W’^as 
continued without interruption or deviation, gave tlicm all the 
highest idea of his humanity and benevolence, and induced them 
likewise (as mankind arc fond of forming general opinions) to 
entertain very favourable thoughts of the whole English nation. 
v.R.—5 
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I shall only atlcl» that by his constant attacliincnt to tlicse luiin^uic 
aiul prudent maxims he has acquired a distinguished reputation 
amongst the Crcolian Spaniards, wliich is not confined merely 
ro the coast of tlie South Seas, but is extended through all the 
Spanish settlements in America; so that his name is frequently to 
be met with in die mouths of most of the Spanish inliabitants of 
that prodigious empire. 


C II A P T B R VII 

FROM OUR DEPARTURE FROM PAFFA T(') OUR ARRIVAL AT QUIliO 

When we got under sail from the coast ofPaita (which, as I liave 
already observed, was about midnigbt on the i6tli of November), 
we stood to the westward, and in the morning the com- 
^741 modorc gave orders that die whole squadron should 
spread themselves to look out for the Gloucester. For 
we dicn drew near die station wdicrc Captain Mitchcl had been 
directed to cruise, and we hourly expected ro get sight of Iiim; 
hut the whole day passed W’idiout seeing him. 

And now a jealousy, which had taken its rise at Paita, hcrwccii 
those who had been commanded on shore for the attack, and 
those wlio liad continued on board, grew to such a height that 
the commodore, being made acquainted widi it, thouglit it 
necessary to interpose his authority to appease it. The ground of 
this animosity was the plunder gotten at Paita, which those who 
had acted on shore had appropriated to themselves, considering 
it as a reward for die risques they had run, and th<^rcsoliition they 
had shown in that sciTice. But those who had remained on 
board looked on this as a very partial and unjust procedure, urging 
that had it been left to their choice, they should have preferred the 
action on shore to the continuing on board; that tlicir duty, while 
their comrades were on sliore, was extremely fatiguing; for be¬ 
sides die labour of the day, they were constantly under arms all 
night to secure the prisoners, wliosc numbers exceeded their own, 
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and of whom it was then necessary to be extremely watchful, to 
prevent any attempts they might have formed in that critical 
coujimcturc: that upon the \vjioic it could not be denied but that 
the presence of a siiffident force on board was as necessary to the 
success of the ciitcrprizc as the action of the others on shore, and 
therefore those who had continued on board maiiitauicd that they 
could not be deprived of their share of the plunder without mani- 
fat injustice. These W'crc die contests amongst our men, which 
were carried on with great heat on botli sides: and though the 
plunder in question was a very trifle in comparison of the treasure 
taken in the place (in which there was no doubt but those on 
board liad an equal right), yet as the obstinacy of sailors is not 
• alwap regulated by the importance of the matter in dispute, 
the commodore thotight k necessary to put a stop to tliis ferment 
betimes. Accordingly, the morning after our jeaving Paita, he 
ordered all hands upon the quarter-deck, where, addressing him¬ 
self to those who had been detached on shore, he commended 
their behaviour, and tliankcd them for their services on that 
occasion: but then representing to them the reasons urged by 
those v/ho had continued on board, for an cqinil distribution of 
the plunder, he told them that he thought these reasons very con- 
clitsivc, and that the expectations of their comrades w^rc justly 
founded; and therefore he insisted, that not only the men, but all 
the officers likewise, wlio had been employed in taking the place, 
should produce the whole of their plunder immediately upon the 
quarter-deck, and that it should be impartially divided among 
the whole crew, in proportion to each man's rank and commis¬ 
sion: and to prevent those who had been in possession of the 
plimdcr from murmuring at this diminution of their share, tlic 
commodore added, that as an encouragement to others who 
might be hereafter employed on like services, he would give his 
entire share to be distributed amongst those who had been 
detached for the attack of the place. Thus this troublesome affair 
which, if permitted to have gone on, might perhaps have been 
attended witli mischievous consequences, was by the com¬ 
modore’s prudence soon appeased, to tlie general satisfaction of 
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the ship’s company: not but there were some few whose selfish 
tlispositions were uniiiflucncccl by the justice of this procedure, 
and who were incapable of discerning tlic force of equity, how¬ 
ever glaring, when it tended to deprive diem of any part of what 
they had once got into their hands. 

This important business employed the best part of the day after 
we came from Paita. And now, at night, having no sight of the 
CJoticestcr, the commodore ordered the squadron to bring to, 
that we might not pass her in the dark. The next morning we 
again looked out for her, and at ten we saw a sail, to which we 
gave chacc; and at two in the afternoon we-came near enough 
to discover her to be the Gloucester, with a small vessel in tow. 

Being now joined by the Gloucester and her prize, it was rc’* 
solved that we should stand to die northward, and make the best 
of our way either to Cape St. Lucas on Cidifornia, or to Cape 
Corientes on die coast of Mexico. Indeed the commodore, when 
at Juan Fernandes, had determined with himself to touch in the 
neighbourhood of Panama, and to endeavour to get some cor¬ 
respondence overland with the fleet under the command of 
Admiral Vernon. For when we departed from England, we left 
a large force at Portsmouth which was intended to be sent to the 
West Indies, there to be employed in an expedition against some 
of the Spanish settlements. And Mr. Anson taking it for granted 
that this encerprize had succeeded, and that Porto Bello perliaps 
might be then garrisoned by British troops, he hoped that on his 
arrival at the isthmus he should easily procure an intercourse with 
our countrymen on tlic other side, either by the Indians, wdio were 
greatly disposed in our favour, or even by the Spaniards them¬ 
selves, some of whom, for proper rewards, might be induced to 
carry’ on this intelligence, which, after it was once begun, might 
he continued with very little diflaculty; so that Mr. Anson flat¬ 
tered himself that he might by this means have received a rein¬ 
forcement of men from die other side, and that by setding a 
prudent plan of operations w'itli our commanders in the West 
Indies, he might have taken even Panama itself, wliich would 
have givTii to the British nation the possession of that isdimus, 
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wlicreby we should have been in efl'cct masters of all the treasures 
of Peru, and should have had in our hands an equivalent fv'jr any 
demands, however extraordinary, which we might have been 
induced to have made on cither of die branches of the House of 
Bourbon. 

Such were die projects which the commodore revolved in his 
thoughts at the island of Juan Fernandes', notwithstanding die 
feeble condition to which he was then reduced. And indeed, had 
the success of our force in the West Indies been answerable to the 
general expectation, it camiot be denied but these views would 
have been the most prudent that could liave been thought of. 
But ill examining die papers which were found on board the 
Cmnck\ the first prize ive took, we learnt (though I dicn omitted 
to mention it) diat our attempt against Cartbagcna had failed, 
and that there was no probability that our licet in tliat pait ot the 
world would engage in any new t nuTprizc tliat would at ail 
facilitate this plan. Mr. Anson therefore gave over all hopes of 
being reinforced across the isthmus, ;uid consequently had no 
inducement at present to proceed to Panama, as he was incapable 
of attaching the place; and there was great reason to believe that 
by this time there was a general embargo on all the coast. 

The only feasible measure then which ivas left us was to steer 
as soon as possible to die southern parts of California, or to the 
adjacent coast of Mexico, there to cruise for the M uiila galcon, 
which we knciv was now at sea, bound to the port of Acapulco. 

On the 19th, at daybreak, we discovered Cape 
Blanco, bearing S.S.E.JE. seven miles distant. This 
cape lies in the latitude of 40*'' 15' south, and is always 
made by ships bound either to windward or to leeward; so that 
off this cape is a most excellent station to cruise upon the enemy. 
By this time we found that our last prize, the Solidad, was far from 
answering the character given her of a good sailor; and she and 
the Siinta Teresa delaying us considerably, the commodore com- 
lUiUided them both to be cleared of everything that might prove 
useful to die rest of the ships, and then to be burnt; and having 
given proper instructions, and a reudczvi^us to the Gloucester and 
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tlie ocher prizes, we proceeded in our course for Quibo, and on 
flic 22d, in the morning, saw the island of Plata, bearing cast, 
distant four leagues. 

On the 27th, Captain Mitchel having finished the clear¬ 
ing of his largest prize, she was scuttled and set on fire; 
but we still consisted of five ships, and were fortunate enough to 
find them all good sailors, so that wc never occasioned any delay 
to each other. Being now in a rainy climate, which we had been 
long disused to, wc found it necessary to caulk the decks and 
sides of the Ccntinion, to prevent the rain water from 
running into her. 

On the 3d of December we had a view of the island 
of Quibo, the east end of which then bore from us N.N.W. four 
leagues distant, and tlic island of Quicara W.N. W. about the same 
distance. 


IM. 

1741 


CHAPTER VIII 

OUR PROCEEDINGS AT QUIBO, WITH AN ACCOUiMT OF THE PLACE 

This island of Quibo is extremely convenient for wooding and 
watering, since the trees grow close to the high-water mark, and 
a large rapid stream of fresh water mns over the sandy beach into 
the sea: so that we were liule more than two days in laying in all 
the wood and water wc wanted. The whole island is of a very 
moderate height, excepting one parr. It consists of a continued 
wood spread all over the whole surface of the country, which 
preserves its verdure the year round. Amongst the other wood, 
wc found there abundance of cassia, and a few lime-trees. It ap¬ 
peared singular to us, that considering the climate and the shelter, 
wc should see no other birds than parrots, parroquets, and mac- 
kaws; indeed, of these last there were prodigious flights. Next to 
these birds, the animals we found in most plenty were monkeys 
and guanos, and these wc frequently killed for food; for notwith¬ 
standing there were many herds of deer upon the place, yet the 
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rlifficulty of penetrating the wooJs prcxxntcd our coming near 
them, so that though we saw them often, we killed only two 
during our stay. 

Whilst the ship continued here at anchor, the commodore, 
attended by some of his officers, went in a boat to examine a bay 
which lay to the nortliwrard, and they afterwMrds ranged all along 
the eastern side of the island. 

In this expedition which the boat made along the eastern side 
of the island, though they discovered no inhabitants, yet they saw 
many huts upon the shore, and great heaps of shells of fine mother- 
of-pearl scattered up and down in different places. These were the 
remains left by the pearl-fishers iVom Panama, who often fre- 
tjuent tills jdacc in the summer season; for the pearl oysters, 
whicli are to be met with cvcr)"whcre in rlic bay of Panama, do 
so abound at Quibo, that by advancing a very little way into tlie 
sea you might stoop down and reach them from the bottom. 

The oysters most productive of pearls arc those found in con¬ 
siderable depths; for though what arc taken up by wading near 
shore arc of the same species, yet the pearls they contain arc few 
in number, and very small. It is said, too, that the pearl partakes, 
in some degree, of the quality of the bottom on w liich the oyster 
is lodged; so that if the bottom be muddy, the pearl is dark and 
ill coloured. 

The taking up oysters from gre.ic depths for the sake of their 
pearls is a work performed by negro slaves, of which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Panama and the neighbouring coast formerly kept vast 
numbers, which were carefully trained to this business. These 
arc said not to be esteemed complcat divers till they have by 
degrees been able to jirotract their stay under wMter so long that 
the blood gushes out from their nose, mouth, and cars. And it is 
the tradition of the coiintr)’, that when this accident has once 
befallen them, they dive for the future with much greater lacility 
tliaii before; and they have no apprehension either that any in¬ 
convenience can attend it, the bleeding generally stopping of 
itself, or that there is any probability of their being ever subject 
to it a second time. But to return from this digression. 
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Though the pearl oyster, as hatli been said, was incapable of 
being eaten, yet that defect was more than repaid by the turtle, 
a dainty which the sea at this place funiishcd us witif in the great¬ 
est plenty and pcrfccoom There are generally reckoned lour 
species of tunic; that is, the trunk turtle, the loggerhead, the 
hawksbill, and the green turtle. The two first are rank and un¬ 
wholesome; the hawksbill (which affords the tortoise-shell) is 
but indifferent food, though better than the other two; but the 
green turtle is generally esteemed, by the greatest part of those 
who are acquainted wdth its nasre, to be the most delicious of all 
eatables; and that it is a most wholesome food we arc amply con¬ 
vinced by our own experience, for we fed on this last species, or 
the green turtle, near four iiioiitlis, and consequently, had it been 
in any degree noxious, its ill effects could not possibly have 
escaped us. At this island we caught what quantity we pleased with 
great facility; for as tlicy are an amphibious animal, and get on 
shore to lay their eggs, which they generally deposit in a large 
hole in the sand just above the high-water mark, covering tliem 
up, and leaving them to be hatched by-the heat of the sun, wx 
usually dispersed several of our men along the beach, whose 
business it was to turn them on their backs when they came to land, 
and the turtle being thereby prevented from getting away, we 
brought them off at our leisure. 

Considering the scarcity of other provisions on some part of 
tlic coast of the South Seas, it appears wonderful that a species of 
food so very palatable and salubrious as turtle, and there so much 
abounding, should be proscribed by the Spaniards as unwhole¬ 
some, and little less than poisonous. Perhaps the strange appear¬ 
ance of this animal may have been the foundation of this ridiculous 
and superstitious aversion, which is strongly rooted in the in¬ 
habitants of those countries, and of which we had many instances 
during the course of this navigation. I have already observed 
that we put our Spanish prisoners on shore at Paita, and that 
Ghuccstcr sent theirs to Manta; but as w^e liad taken in our prizes 
some Indian and negro slaves, we did not dismiss them with their 
nuistcrs, but continued them on board, as our crews were so tliin, 
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to assist iji navigating oiir ships. These poor people being pos¬ 
sessed with the prejudices of die country they came from, were 
astonished at our feeding on turtle, and seemed fully persuaded 
that it would soon destroy us; but finding that none of us died, 
nor even suffered in our health by a continuation of this diet, they 
at last got so far tlie better of their aversion as to be persuaded to 
taste it, to which the absence of all other kinds of fresh provisions 
might not a little contribute. 

in three days’ time we had complcntcd our business at this 
place, and were extremely impatient to depart, that we might 
arrive time enough on the coast of Mexico to intercept the Manila 
gal eon. But the wind being contrary, detained us a night; and the 
next day, when we got into the offing, wliich we did through the 
same channel by which we entered, we were obliged to keep 
hovering about the island, in hopes of getting sight of the G/pmccs- 
tcr, who, as I have in the list chapter mentioned, was separated 
from us on our first arrival. It was the 9th of December, 
in the morning, when we put to sea; and continuing to 
the southward of the island, looking out for the 
Gloucesterf we, on the loth, at five in the afternoon, discerned a 
small sail to the northwards of us, to which we gave chacc, and 
coming up with licr, took her. She proved to be a bark from 
Panama called the Jesu Nazareno, She had notliiiig on board but 
some oakum, about a ton of rock salt, and between ^^30 and ^40 
in specie, most of it consisting of small silver money intended for 
purchasing a cargoc of provisions at Ghcripe, an inconsiderable 
village on the continent. 

And on occasion of this prize I camvot but observe for die use 
of future cruisers that, had we been in want of provisions, we had 
by this capture an obvious method of supplying ourselves. 

On the 12th of December we were at hist relieved from the 
perplexity we had suffered occasioned by the separation of die 
Ghticcslcr; for on that day she joined us, and informed us that in'* 
racking to the southward on our first arrival she had sprung her 
fore top-mast, which had disabled her from working to wind¬ 
ward, and prevented her from joining us sooner. And now we 
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scuttled and sunk the jesn Naz'meno, the prize we took last; and 
having the greatest impatience to get into a proper station (or 
intercepting the Manila galcon, we stood all together to the west¬ 
ward, leaving the island of Quibo, notwithstanding all the im¬ 
pediments we met with, about nine days after our first coming 
in sight of it. 


CHAPTER IX 

rROxM QUIBO TO TIIK COAST OB MEXICO 

On tlic I2th of December we stood from Quibo to the west¬ 
ward, and tlic same day the commodore delivered fresh instrutv 
tions to die captains of the mcn-of-war, and the coin- 
17^41 manders of our prizes, appointing them the rendezvouses 

they wxre to make and the courses they w^cre to steer 
in ease of a separation. And first, they were directed to use all 
possible dispatch in getting to the northward of the harbour of 
Acapulco, where they were to endeavour to f JI in wnth the land 
between the latitudes of 18 and 19 degrees; from thence they were 
to beat up the coast at eight or ten leagues distance from die shore, 
till they came abreast of Cape Coricutes, in the latitude of 20'^ 20', 
After they arrived there, they were to continue cruising on that 
station till the 14th of Fcbruari’, when they were to depart for 
the middle island of the Tres Marias, in the latitude of 21'^ 25', 
bearing from Cape Corientes N.W. by N., twenty-five leagues 
distant. And if at this island they did not meet the commodore, 
they were there to recruit their wood and water, and then im¬ 
mediately to proceed for the island of Macao, on the coast ot 
China. These orders being distributed to all the ships, we had 
little doubt of arriving soon upon our intended station, as we 
expected upon the increasing our offing from Quibo to fall in 
W'iih the regular trade-wind. But, to our extreme vexation, we 
were baffled for near a month, either by tempestuous weather 
from the western quarter, or by dead calms and heavy rains, at- 
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tended with a sultry air; so that it was the 25th of December 
before we saw the island of Cocos, which according to our reck¬ 
oning was only a hundred leagues from the continent; and even 
then we had the mortification to make so little way tliat wc did 
not lose sight of it again in five days. However, our despond¬ 
ency was at last somewhat alleviated by a favourable change of 
the wind; for on the 9 th of January a gale sprung up the first time 
from the N.E,, and on tins we took the Cannelo in tow, as the 
Gloucester did the Cartnittj making all the sail wc could to improve 
the advantage, because we stiU suspected tltat it was only a tem¬ 
porary gale which would not last long, though the next day we 
liad the satisfaction to find that the wind did not only continue 
in the same quarter, but blew witli so much briskness and steadi¬ 
ness that we no longer doubted of its being the true trade-wind. 
As we now advanced apace towards our station, our hopes began 
again to revive, and our former despair by degrees gave place to 
more sanguine prejudices; insomuch that though the customary 
season of the arrival of the galeon at Acapulco was already 
elapsed, yet wc were by this time unreasonable enough to flatter 
ourselves that some accidental delay might, for our advantage, 
lengthen out her passage beyond its usual limits. 

When wc got into the trade-wind, wc found no alteration in it 
till the 17th of Januar)^ when we were advanced to the 
latitude of 12° 50', but on tliat day it shifted to the 
westward of the north. However, we still continued to 
advance, and, on die 26th of January, being then to the north¬ 
ward of Acapulco, wc tacked and stood to the eastward, with a 
view of making the land. 

When, on the 26th of January, wc stood to the eastward, we 
expected, by our reckonings, to have fallen in with the land on 
die 28th, yet though the wcatlicr was perfectly clear, 
wc had no sight of it at sunset, and therefore we contin¬ 
ued our course, not doubting but we should see it by 
the next morning. About ten at night wc discovered a light on 
the larboard bow, bearing from us N.N.E. The Tryal's prize, too, 
who was about a mile aliead of us, made a signal at the same time 
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for seeing a sail. As we had none of us any doubt but what we saw 
w'as a ship’s light, we were all extremely animated with a firm 
persuasion that it was the Manila galcon, which had been so 
long the object of our wishes. And what added to our alacrity 
was oiu* expectation of meeting with two of them instead of one, 
for we took it for granted that the light in view was carried in the 
top of one ship for a direction to her consort. We immediately 
cast off the Carmcio, and pressed forward with all our canvas, 
making a signal for the Clouccstcr to do the same. Thus we chased 
the light, keeping all our hands at their respective quarters, under 
an expectation of engaging witliin half an hour, as we sometimes 
conceived the chacc to be about a mile distant, and at other times 
to be wuthin reach of our guns; for some on board us positively 
averred that besides the light they could plainly discern her sails. 
7 ’hc commodore himself was so fully persuaded that we should 
be soon alongside of her that he sent for his first lieutenant, who 
commanded between decks, and directed him to see all the great 
guns loaded witli tw^o round shot for the first broadside, and after 
that with one round shot and one grape, strictly charging him, at 
the same time, not to sufter a gun to be fired till he, the commo¬ 
dore, should givT orders, which, he informed the lieutenant, 
w^ould not be till we arrived within pistol-shot of the enemy. In 
this constant and eager attention V7C continued all night, always 
presuming that another quarter of an hour would bring us up 
with this Manila ship, wliosc wealth, and that of her supposed 
consort, 'wc now estimated by round millions. But wlicn the 
momijig broke, and daylight came on, we were most strangely 
and vcxatiously disappointed, by finding that theJight which had 
occasioned all tliis bustle and expectancy, w^as only a fire on the 
shore. 

Being now in the track of tlie Manila giilcon, it was a great 
doubt wutli us, as it was near the end ofj.inuary, whether she was 
or was not arrived; but examining our prisoners about it, they 
assured ns that she was sometimes known to come in after the 
middle of February, and they endeavoured to persuade us that • 
the fire wx had seen on shore was a proof that she was yet at sea, it 
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being custoinan', as they said, to make use of these fires as signals 
for Iicr direction when she continued longer out than ordinary. 
I Jowevcr, not seeing her soon, we were at intervals inclined to 
suspect that she had gained her port alreaily, and as we now began 
to want a harbour to refresh our people, the uncertainty of our 
present situation gave us great uneasiness, and we were very 
solicitous to get some positive intelligence, which might cither set 
us at liberty to consult our necessities, if the galeon was arrived, 
or might animate us to continue our present cruise with chcarfu!- 
ncss, if she avas not. With this view, the commodore, after ex¬ 
amining our prisoners very particularly, resolved to send a boat 
under colour of the night, into die harbour of Acapulco, to see if 
the M;inila ship was there or not, one of the Indians being very 
positive diat this might be done without the boat itself being 
discovered. To execute this cnterpri7c, the barge was 
dispatched die 6th of February, carrying a sufikient 
crew and two officers, as also a Spanish pilot, with the 
Indian who had insisted on the facility of this project, and had 
undertaken to conduct it. Our barge did not return to us again 
till the iirh, when the officers acquainted Mr. Anson that, agree¬ 
able to our suspicions, there was nothing like a harbour in the 
place where the Spanish pilots had at first asserted Acapulco to 
lie; that after they had SvUisfied themselves in this particular, they 
steered to the eastward, in hopes of discovering if, and bad 
coasted along shore thirty-two leagues; that in this whole range 
they met chiefly widi sandy beaches of a great length, over which 
tile sea broke with so much violence that it was impossible for a 
boat to land; that at the end of their run they coLild just discover 
two paps at a very great distance to the eastward, which from 
tlicir appearance and their latitude tlicy concluded to be tliose. in 
the neighbourhood of Acapulco; but that not having a sufficient 
quantity of fresh water and provision for their passage thither and 
back again, they were obliged to return to the commodore, to 
acquaint him with their disappointment. On this intelligence we 
all made sail to tlic eastward, in order to get into the ncighbour- 
liood of that port, the commodore being detennined to send the 
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barge a second time upon the same cnterpri2e» when wc were 
arrived within a moderate distance. Accordingly, the next day, 
which was the i2tli of February, we being by that time consid¬ 
erably advanced, the barge was again dispatched, and particular 
instructions given to the officers to preserve themselves from being 
seen from the shore. On the 13 th wc espied a high land to die 
Ciistward, which was first imagined to be that over the harbour of 
Acapulco; but we afterwards found that it was the high land of 
Scguatciieio, where dierc is a small harbour, of wliich wc shall 
have occasion to make more ample mention hereafter. We waited 
six days, from the departure of our barge, without any news of 
licr, so that wc began to be uneasy for her safety; but on the ytli 
day, that is, on the 19th of February, she returned: when the 
officers informed the commodore that they had discovered the 
harbour of Acapulco, wliich diey esteemed to bear from us E.S.E. 
at least fifty leagues distant; that on the 17th, about two in the 
morning, they were got widiiii the island that lies at the mouth 
of the harbour, and yet ncidier the Spanish pilot, nor the Indian, 
could give them any information where they then were; but that 
while tJiey were lying upon their oars in suspcnce what to do, 
being ignorant that they were then at the very place dicy sought 
for, they discerned a small light near the surface of the water, on 
whicli they instantly plied their paddles, and moving as silently 
as possible towards if, they found it to be in a fishing canoe, which 
they surprized, with three negroes that belonged to it. It seems the 
negroes at first attempted to jump overboard, and being so near 
the shore they would easily have swam to land, but they were 
prevented by presenting a piece at them, on which they readily 
submitted, and were taken into the barge. The officers further 
added that they had immediately turned the canoe adrift against 
the face of a rock, where it would inevitably be dashed to pieces 
by the fury of tlie sea. This they did to deceive those who perhaps 
might be sent from the town to search after the canoe, for upon 
seeing several remains of a wreck, they would immediately con¬ 
clude that the people on board her had been drowned, and would 
have no suspicion of their having fiJten into our hands. When 
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the crew of die barge had taken this precaution, they exerted their 
utmost strength in pulling out to sea, and by dawn of the day had 
gained such an offing ns rendered it impossible for them to be 
seen from die coast. 

Having now gotten the three negroes in our possession, who 
were not ignorant of the transactions at Acapulco, we were soon 
satisfied about the most material points which had long kept us 
in suspcnce. On examining them w^c found that we were indeed 
disappointed in our cxpcaation of intercepting the galeon before 
her arrival at Acapulco; but we Icamt other circumstances which 
still revived our hopes, and which, we then conceived, w^ould 
more dian balance the opportunity we had already lost, for 
though our negroc prisoners informed us that the galeon arrived 
at Acapulco on our 9th of January, which was about twenty days 
before we fell in with this coast, yQt they at the same rime told us 
that the galeon had delivered her cargoc, and w'as taking in water 
and provisions in order to return, and that the Viceroy of Mexico 
liad by proclamation fixed her departure from Acapulco to die 
T4th of March, N.S. This last news was most joyfully received 
by us, since w’e had no doubt but she must ccrtiiinly fall into our 
bands, and it was much more eligible to seize her on her return 
than it w^ould liave been to Iiavc taken her before her arrival, as 
the species for which she had sold her cargoe, and which she 
would now have on board, w^:>uld be prodigiously more to be 
esteemed by us than die cargoc itself; great part of which w^oultl 
have perished on our liancls, and none of it could have been dis¬ 
posed of by us at so advantageous a mart as Acapulco. 

Thus we were a second time engaged in an eager expectation 
of meeting with this Manila ship, wdiich, by the fame of its 
wealth, we had been taught to consider as the most desirable 
capture that w^as to be made on any part of the ocean. But since 
all olir future projects w^ill be in some sort regulated with a view 
to die possession of this celebrated gJeon, and since the com¬ 
merce which is carried on by means ol these vessels between the 
city of Manila and the port of Acapulco is perhaps the most 
valuable, in proportion to its quantity, of any in the known w^orld. 
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I shall endeavour, in the ensuing chapter, to give as circumstantial 
an account as I can of all the particuLtrs relating thereto, both as 
it is a matter in which I conceive the public to be in some degree 
interested, and as I flatter mv’r.clf, that from the materials which 
have fallen into iny hands, I am enabled to describe it with more 
distinctness than has hitherto been done, at least in our liuiguagc. 


CHAPTER X 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE COMMERC E CARRIED ON BETWEEN THE CITY OF 
MANILA ON THE ISLAND OF LUCONIA, AND THE PORT OF 
ACAPULCO ON THI! COAST OF MEXICO 

The trade carried on from Manila to Chma and different parts of 
India is principally for such commodities as are intended to supply 
the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru. These are spices, all sorts of 
Chinese silks and manufiaures, particularly silk stockings, of 
which I have heard that no less than fifty thousand pair were the 
usual number shipped in each cargoe; vast quantities of Indian 
stuffs, as callicoes and cliints, which are mucli worn in America, 
together with other minuter articles, as goldsmiths* work, etc., 
which is principally wrought at the city of Manila itself by the 
Chinese; for it is said there arc at least twenty thousand Chinese 
W’ho constantly reside there, either as servants, manufacturers, 
or brokers. All these different commodities are collected at Manila, 
tlicncc to be transported annually in one or more ships to the port 
of Acapulco ill the kingdom of Mexico. 

This trade from Manila to AiCapulco and back again is usually 
carried on in one or at most two annual ships, which set sail from 
Manila about July, and arrive at Acapulco in die December, 
January, or February following; and having there disposed of 
their effects, rtf'tuni for Manila some time in March, where they 
generally arrive in June; so that die whole voyage takes up very 
near an entire year. For this reason, though there is often no more 
thiin one ship freighted at a time, yet there is always one ready for 
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the sea when the other arrives; and therefore the commerce at 
Manila is provided with three or four stout ships, that in ease of 
any accident die trade may nc^t be suspended. The largest of these 
ships, v/liosc name I have not Icanit, is described as little less than 
one of our first-rato incu-of-war; and indeed she must be of an 
enormous size, as it is known that when she wiis employed with 
other ships from the same port to cruise for our China trade, she 
had not less than twelve hundred men on board. Their ocher 
ships, though far inferior in bulk to this, arc yet stout large vessels, 

the burtiicn of twelve hundred tun and upwards, and usually 
carry from three hundred eind fifty to six hundred hands, pas¬ 
sengers included, with fifty odd guns. As these are all king's ships, 
commissioned and paid by him, there is usually one amongst the 
captains stiled the general, and he carries the royal standard of 
Spain at the main top-galkuit mast-lieatl, as we shall more par¬ 
ticularly observe hereafter. 

The length of time employed in this passage, so much beyond 
what usually <KCurs in any other known navigation, is perhaps in 
part to be imputed to die indolence and unskilfnlncss of the Span¬ 
ish sailors, and to an umiecessary degree of caution, on pretence 
of the great riches of the vessel: for it is s;ud that they rarely set 
their main-sail in the night, and often lie by umrcccssarily. 

However, I shall descant no longer on the probability of per¬ 
forming this voyage in a much shorter time, but shall content 
myself widi reciting the actual occurrences of the present naviga¬ 
tion. The Manila ship having stood so far to the northward as to 
meet with a westerly wind, stretches away nearly into the same 
latitude for the coast of Califoniia, and when she has run into the 
longitude of about 100 degrees from Cape Espiritii Santo, .she 
generally finds a plant floating on the sea, which, being called 
Porra by the Spaniards, is, I presume, a species ol sea-leek. On the 
sight of this plant they esteem themselves suftkiendy near the 
California shore, and immediately stand to the soudiward; and 
they rely so much on this circumstance, that on the first discovery 
of the plant, the whole ship's company chant a solemn Te Demn, 
esteeming the difficulties and hazards of their passage to be now 
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at an end; and they constantly correct their longitude thereby, 
witliout ever coming widiin sight of hiiul 

The most usual time of the arrivil of the galeon at Acapulco is 
towards die middle of January, but this navigation is so uncertain 
that she sometimes gets in a month sooner, and at other times has 
been detained at sea above a month longer. The port of Acapulco 
is by much the securest and finest in all the northern part of die 
Pacific Ocean, being, as it were, a bason surrounded by very 
high mountains. But the town is a most wretched place, and 
extremely unlicalthy, for die air about it is so pent up by the 
hills that it has scarcely any circulation. Acapalco is besides 
destitute of fresh water, except what is brought from a consider¬ 
able distance, and is in all respects so inconvenient, that except at 
the time of the mart, whilst the Manila galeon is in the port, it is 
almost deserted. 

When the galeon arrives in this port, she is generally moored 
on its western side to two trees, and her cargoe is delivered with 
all possible expedition. And now the town of Acapulco, from 
almost a solitude, is immediately dirongcd with merchants from 
all parts of the kingdom of Mexico. The cargoe being landed and 
disposed of, the silver and die goods intended for Manila arc taken 
on board, together with provisions and water, and the sliip pre¬ 
pares to put to sea with the utmost expedition. There is indeed no 
time to be lost, for it is an express order to the captain to be out of 
the port of Acapulco on his rctuni, before the first day of April, 
N.S. 

Having mentioned the goods intended for Manila, I nnist 
observe that the principal rctuni is always made in silver, and 
coasequendy the rest of the cargoe is but of little account; the 
other articles, besides the silver, being some cochineal and a few 
sweetmeats, the produce of the American settlements, together 
widi European millinery ware for ihc women at Manila, and some 
Spanish wines, such as tent and sherry, which arc intended for the 
use of their priests in the administration of the sacrament. 

And this difference in the cargoe of the sliip to and from 
Manila occasions a very remarkable variety in die manner of 
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equipping her for these tsvo different voyages. For the galeon 
when she sets sail from Manila, being deep laden with variety of 
bulky goods, she has not the convcniency of mounting her lower 
tier guns, but carries them in her bold, till she draws near Cape 
St. Lucas, and is apprehensive of an enemy. Her bauds too are as 
few as is consistent with the safety of the ship, that she may be less 
pestered by the stowage of provisions. But on her return from 
Acapulco, as her cargoe lies in less room, her lower tier is (or 
ought to be) always mounted before she leaves the port, and her 
crew is augmented with a supply of sailors, and w'ith one or two 
companies of foot, wliich arc intended to reinforce the garrison 
at Manila. Besides, there being many merchants who take their 
passage to Manila on board the galeon, her whole number of 
hands on her return is usually little short of six hundred, all which 
are easily provided for by reason of the small stowage necessary 
for tlic silver. 

At Guam there is a small Spanish garrison (as wnll be more 
particularly mentioned hereafter), purposely intended to secure 
that place for die refreshment of the galeon, iuid to yield her all 
tlic assistance in their power. However, the danger of the road at 
Guam is so great that though the galeon is ordered to c:all there, 
yet she rarely stays above a day or two, hut getting her water and 
refreshments on hoard as soon as possible, she steers away directly 
for Cape Espiritu Santo, 011 the island of Samal. Here the captain 
is again ordered to look out for signals, and he is told that centincls 
will be posted not only on that cape, but likewise-in Catanduanas, 
Butusan, Birriborongo, and on the island of Batan. These centi- 
ncls arc instructed to make a fire when they discover tlic ship, 
which the captain is carefully to observe, for if, after this first 
fire is extinguished, he perceives that four or more are lighted up 
again, he is then to conclude that there are enemies on the coast, 
and on this he is immediately to endeavour to speak with the 
ccntincl on shore, and to procure from him more particular in¬ 
telligence of their force, and of tlic station they cruise in; pursuant 
to which, he is to regulate his conduct, and to endeavour to gain 
some secure port amongst those islands, without coming in sight 
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of the enemy; and in ease he should be discovered wlicn in port, 
and should be apprehensive of an attack, he must land his treasure, 
and must take some of his artillery 011 shore for its defence, not 
neglecting to send frequent and particular accounts to the city of 
Manila of all that passes. J 3 ut if after the first fire on shore, tlie 
captain observes that two others only arc made by the ccntincls, 
he is then to conclude that tliere is nothing to fear, and he is t»'> 
pursue his course without interruption, making the best of his 
way to the port of Cabitc, which is the port to the city of Manila, 
and the consnint station for all ships eniphn ed in this commerce 
to Acapulco. 


CHAPTER XI 

OUR CRuiSB err the port or acapuico ron the jaANHA ship 

I HAVE already mentioned, in the ninth chapter, that the return 
our barge from tlic port of Acapulco, where she surprised three 
ncgroc fishermen, gave us inexpressible satisfaction, as we Icanit 
from our prisoners that the galcon was then prepar- 
ing to put to sea, and that Jicr dcparairc was fixed, 
by an edict of the Viceroy of Mexico, to the 14th 
of March, N.S., that is, to the 3d of March, according to our 
reckoning. 

Satisfied therefore tliat we were undiscovered, and that tlic 
day was fixed for the departure of the galeon from Acapulco, wx 
made all necessary preparations, and waited with the utmost im¬ 
patience for the important moment. 

It was on the first of March we made the high lands, usually 
called the paps over Acapulco, and got with all possible expedition 
itito the situation prescribed by the commodore’s orders. The 
distribution of our squadron on this occasion, both for the inter¬ 
cepting the galcon, and for avoiding a discovery from the shore, 
was so very judicious that it w'ell merits to be distinctly described. 
The order of it was thus: the Centtirion brought the paps over the 
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harbour to bear N.N.E. at fifteen leagues distance, wliicli was a 
sufficient .offing to prevent our being seen by the enemy. To tlie 
wxstward of the Centurion there was stationed the Carmeh^ and 
to the eastward the TryaVs pri7c, the Gloucester, and the Cannin; 
these were all ranged in a circular line, and each sliip was tlirce 
leagues distant from the next, so that the Carmclo and the Carmtn, 
whicli were die two extremes, were nvelve leagues removed 
from each other, and as the galcou could, without doubt, be dis¬ 
cerned at six leagues distance from either extremity, the whole 
sweep of our squadron, within which nothing could pass undis¬ 
covered, was at least twenty-four leagues in extent; and yet we 
were so connected by our signals as to be easily and speedily in¬ 
formed of w'hat was seen in any part of the line. To render this 
disposition still more compicaf, and to prevent even the possibility 
of the galcon^s escaping us in the night, the two cutters belonging 
to the Centurion and the Gloucester were both manned and sent 
in shore, and commanded to lie all day at tlic distance of four or 
five leagues from the entrance of the port, where, by reason of dicir 
smallness, they could not possibly be discovered, but in the night 
they were directed to stand nearer to the harbour’s mouth, and 
as the light of the morning approached, to come back again to 
tlieir da)-posts. When the cutters should first discern die Manila 
ship, one of them was to return to the squadron, and to make a 
signal, w^liedicr the galeoii stood to the eastward or to the west¬ 
ward ; whilst the odier was to follow die galcon at a distance, and 
if it grew dark, to direct the squadron in their chacc, by shewing 
false fires. 

Besides the care v.'C had taken to prevent the galcon from pass¬ 
ing by us unobserved, we had not been inattentive to the means 
of engaging her to advantage wlicii we came up widi her, for 
considering the thinness of our crews, and the vaunting accounts 
given by die Spaniards of her sire, her guns, and her strcngdi, diis 
was a consideration not to be neglected. As we supposed tliat 
none of our ships but the *Centtmon and Gloucester were capable 
of lying alongside of her, we took on board the Centurion 
all the hands belonging to the Carmclo and Cannin, except 
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what were just sufficient to navigate those ships; and Captain 
Saunders was ordered to sencf from the Tryars prize ten Eng¬ 
lishmen, and as many negroes, to reinforce the crew of the 
Gloucester. 

Being thus prepared for the reception of the galeon, we ex¬ 
pected, with the utmost impatience, the often men- 
Marrb tioned 3d of March, the day fixed for her departure. 

But, to our extreme vexation, both this day and the 
succeeding night passed over without any news of the galeon. 
However, we did not yet despair, but v.'crc all heartily disposed 
to flatter ourselves that some unforeseen accident had intervened, 
which might have put off her departure for a few days; and sug¬ 
gestions of this kind occurred in plenty, as we knew that the time 
fixed by die viceroy for her sailing was often prolonged on the 
petition of the merchants of Mexico. Thus we kept up our hopes, 
and did not abate of our vigilance, and as die 7th of March was 
Sunday, the beguming of Passion week, which is observed by the 
Papists wndi great strictness, and a total cessation from ail kinds 
of labour, so that no ship is jicrmitted to stir out of port during 
the whole ^veck, this t]uieted our apprehensions for some time, 
and disposed us not to expect the galeon till the week following. 
On the Friday in diis week our cutters rctunied to us, and the 
officers on board them were very confident that the galeon was 
still in port, for that she could not possibly have come out but 
they must have seen her. The Monday morning following, that 
is, on the 15 th of March, the cutters were again dispatched to their 
old station, and our hopes were once more indulged in as sanguine 
prepossessions as before; but in a week’s rime our eagerness was 
gready abated, and a general dejection and despondency took 
place in its room. 

The commodore himself, though he declared not liis opinion, 
was yet in his own thoughts apprehensive that we were discov¬ 
ered, and that the departure of the galeon was put off; and he had, 
in consequence of tliis opinion, formed a plan for possessing 
liimsclf of Acapulco, because he had no doubt but the treasure 
as yet remained in the tovMi, even though the orders for dis- 
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patching of tlic galcon were countermanded. Indeed die place 
\vas too well defended to he carried by an open attempt, since, 
besides the garrison and the crew of the galcon, there were in it 
at least a thousand men well armed, who bad marched tliithcr as 
guards to the treasure, when it was brought down from the city 
of Mexico, for the roads thereabouts arc so much infested citlicr 
by independent Indians or fugitives that the Spaniards never trust 
the silver without an armed force to protect it, 

I 'or these reasons, the surprisnl of the place was the only method 
tliat could at all answer our purpose; and tliereforc tlic manner 
in which Mr, Anson proposed to conduct this enterprize w;is, by 
setting sail with the squadron in the evening, time enough to 
arrive at the port in the night. 

I'his scheme, as hath been s,iid, was formed by the commodore 
upon a supposition that the galcon was detained till the next year, 
but as this was a matter of opinion only, and not founded on in¬ 
telligence, and there was a possibility that she might still put to 
sea in a short time, the commodore thought if prudent to con¬ 
tinue cruising on his present station as long as the necessary at¬ 
tention to his stores of wood and water, and to the convenient 
season for his future }'‘assagc to China, would give him leave. And 
therefore, as the cutters had been ordered to remain before Aca¬ 
pulco till the 23d of March, the squadron did not change its 
position till that day, when the cutters not appearing, we were in 
some pain for them, apprehending flicy might have suffered 
either from tlic enemy or die weather, hut we were relieved from 
our conceni the next morning, when we discovered them, diough 
at a great distance and to the leeward of the squadron. 

When we had taken up the cutters, all the ships being joined, 
the commodore made a signal to speak w'itli their commanders; 
and upon enquiry into the stock of fresh water remaining on 
board the squadron, it was found to be so very slender that we 
were under a necessity of quitting our station to procure a fresh 
supply. Consulting what place was the properest for this purpose, 
it was agreed that the harbour of Scguatancio and Chequetan 
being the nearest, vvas, on that account, die most eligible; so 
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diat it was inuucdiately resolved to make the best of our way 
thither. 

Thus, after a four months* continuance at sea from the Icavijtg 
of Quibo, and having but six days* water on board, W’c arrived in 
the harbour of Chequetan. 


CHAPTER XII 

DESCRIPTION OF THE HARBOUR OF CHEQUETAN, AND OF THE AD¬ 
JACENT COAST AND COUNTRY 

The harbour of Chequetan lies in the latitude of 17° 36' north, 
and is about thirty leagues to the westward of Acapulco. It is easy 
to be discovered by any ship that wnll keep well in witli the land, 
especially by sucli as range down the coast from Acapulco. Its 
entrance is but about half a mile broad; the two points which 
form it, and which arc faced with rocks that arc almost perpen¬ 
dicular, bear from each other S.E. and N.W. The harbour is 
invironed on all sides, except to the westward, with high moun¬ 
tains overspread with trees. The passage into it is very safe on 
either side of the rock tl:iat lies off the mouth of it, though we, 
both in coming in and going out, left it to the eastward. 

Some time after our arrivwil at Chequetan, Lieutenant Brett was 
sent by the commodore, with two of our boats under his com¬ 
mand, to examine the coast to the eastward, particularly to make 
observations on the bay and watering-place of Pctaplan. As Mr. 
Brett with one of the boats w^as preparing to go on shore towards 
the liill of Petaplan, he accidentally looking across the bay, perceived 
on the opposite strand three small squadrons of horse parading 
upon the beach, and seeming to advance towards the place w'herc 
he proposed to land. On sight of this he immediately put off the 
boat, though he had but sixteen men with him, and stood over 
the bay towards them: and he soon came near enough to perceive 
that they were mounted on very sightly horses, and were armed 
with carbines and lances. On seeing him make towards them. 
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they forined upon the beach, and seemed resolved to dispute his 
landing, firing several distant shot at him as he drew near, till at 
last the boat being arrived within a reasonable distance of the 
most advanced squadron, Mr. Brett ordered his people to fire, 
upon which tins resolute cavalry instantly ran with great con¬ 
fusion into the wood liiroiigli a small opening. In tliis precipitate 
flight one of their horses fell down.and threw' liis rider; but 
whether he was wounded or not we could not discern, for both 
nnui and horse soon got up again, and followed the rest into die 
wood. In die meantime the other two squadrons were calm 
spectators of the rout of their comrades, for they w ere drawn up 
at a great distance behind, out of the reach of our shot, having 
halted on our first approach, and never advancing a step after- 
w'ards. It w^as doubtless fortunate for our people that die enemy 
acted with so litdc prudence, and exerted so little spirit, since had 
they concealed themselves till our men had landed, it is scarcely 
po.ssible but all the boat’s crew must liave fallen into their hands, 
as die Spaniards were not much short of two hiuidred, and die 
whole number with Mr. Brett only amounted to sixteen. How'- 
cver, the discovery of so considerable a force collected in diis 
bay of Petaplan obliged us roiistamly to keep a boat or two 
before it: for we were apprehensive that the cutter, wliich we 
had left to cruise off Acapulco, might on her return be surprized 
by the enemy, if she did not receive timely information of her 
danger. 

We caught fisli here in tolerable quantities, especially w'hcn the 
smoothness of the water permitted us to hale the seyiie. Amongst 
die rest, we got cavallics, breams, mullets, soles, fidcllc-fisli, sea- 
eggs, and lobsters: and we here, and in no other place, met with 
that extraordinary fish caDed the torpedo, or nunibing-fish, which 
is in sliapc vciy like the fiddle-fish, and is not to be known fiom 
it but by a brown circular spot about the bigness of a crown-piccc 
near the centre of its back. Perhaps its figure will be better under¬ 
stood whcii i say it is a flat fisli much resembling the thorn-back. 
Tliis fish, the torpedo, is indeed of a most singular nature, pro¬ 
ductive of die strangest effects on the human body: for whoever 
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)iaudios it, or happens even to set his foot upon it, is presently 
seized with a nunibiicss all over him, but which is more distin¬ 
guishable in that limb which was in immediate contact with it. 
The same cflect too will be in some degree produced by touching 
(he fish with anything held in the hand, since I myself had a con¬ 
siderable degree of numbness conveyed to my right arm, through 
a walking cane, which I rested on the body of the fish for a short 
time onl)'; and I make no doubt but I should have been much 
more sensibly affected had not the fish been near expiring when 
I made the experiment, as it is observable that tliis influence acts 
witli most vigour upon the fish’s being first taken out of the 
water, and entirely ceases as soon as it is dead, so tliat it may be 
then handled, or even eaten, widiout iuiy inconvenience. I shall 
only add, that the numbness of my arm on this occasion did not 
go off on a sudden, as the accounts of some naturalists gave me 
reason to expect, but diminished gradually, so that I had some 
sensation of it remaining till the next day. 

To the account given of the fish we met wdth here I must add, 
(hat though turtle now grew” scarce, and we found none in this 
harbour of Chequetan, yet our boats, which were stationed off 
Pctaplan, often supplied us therewulj; and rliough this was a 
food that w^c had been long, as it were, confined to (since it w'as 
the only fresh provisions Avhich avc had tasted during near six 
months), we were far from being cloA cd with it, or (rom find¬ 
ing that the relish we had for it at all diminished. 

The animals we met wfith on shore were principally guanos, 
with which tlie country abounds, and which arc by some reck¬ 
oned delicious food. We saw no beast of prey here, except we 
should esteem that amphibious animal, die tJligator, as such, 
several of which our people discovered, but none of them very 
large. However, w^c were satisfied that there were great numbers 
of tygers in the woods, though none of them came in sight, for 
Avc every morning found the beach near the watering-place im¬ 
printed very thick wfith their footsteps: but we never appre- 
licndcd any mischief from them, since they arc by no means so 
fierce as the Asiatic or African ngcr, and arc rarely, if ever, 
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known to attack mankind. Birds were here in sufficient plenty; 
for we had abundance of pheasants of different kinds, some of 
tJicm. of an uncommon size, but they were all very dry and taste¬ 
less eating. And besides these we had a variety of smaller birds, 
particularly parrots, wliich wc often killed for food. 

The fruits and vegetable refreshments at this place were neidicr 
plentiful nor of the best kinds. There were, it is true, a few 
bushes scattered about the woods, whicli supplied us witli limes, 
but we scarcely could procure enough for our present use: and 
these, with a small plum of an agreeable acid, called in Jamaica 
the hog-plum, together witli anotlicr fruit called a papah, were 
tlic only fruits to be found in the woods. Nor is there any other 
aseful vegetable here worth mentioning, except brook lime. 
This indeed grew in great quantities near the fresh-water biuiks; 
and as it was esteemed an antiscorbutic, we fed upon it frequently, 
though its extreme bitterness made it very unpalatable. 


CHAPTER XIII 

OUR PROCEEDINGS AT ClIEQUETAN AND ON THE ADJACENT COAST, 
TILL OUR SETTING SAIL FOR ASIA 

Here we complcatcd the unloading of the CartneJo and Carmiu, 
which we had begun at sea; that is to say, we took out of tlicm 
the indico, cacao, and cochineal, with some iron for ballast, which 
were all the goods wc intended to preserve, though they did not 
amount to a tenth of their cargoes. Here too it was agreed, after 
a mature consultation, to destroy the TryaVs prize, as well as the 
Carmelo and Carmht, whose fate had been before resolved on. 
Indeed the TryaFs prize was in good repair, and fit for the sea; 
but as the whole numbers on board our squadron did not amount 
to the complement of a fourch-rutc man-of-wMr, w’c found it was 
impossible to divide them into three ships without rendering 
each of those ships incapable of navigating in safety through die 
tempestuous weather wc had reason to expect on die coast of 
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China, Vv’Iierc wc supposed we should arrive about die time of the 
change of the monsoons. 

Towards the latter end of April, the unloading of our three 
prizes, our wooding and watering, and in short, every one of our 
proposed employments at the harbour of Chequetan were com- 
pleated: so tliat, on die 27th of April, die TryaVs prize, the Car- 
mclo, and the Carmin, all which wc here intended to destroy, were 
towed on sliore and scuttled, a quantity of combustible materials 
having been distributed in their upper works: and the next 
moniing the Centtmon with the CJouccstcr weighed anchor, 
though as there was but little wind, ;\nd that not in dicir favour, 
they were obliged to w’arp out of die harbour. When they had 
readied the offing, one of the boats was dispatched back again to 
set fire to our prizes, wliich w.is accordingly executed. After this 
a canoe ivas left fixed to a grapnel in the middle of the harbour, 
with a bottle in it well corked, inclosing a letter to Mr. Hughes, 
who conini;mdcd the cutter, which had been ordered to cruise 
before the port of Acapulco when wc ourselves quitted that 
station. 

The letter left in the canoe for Mr. Hughes, die commander of 
the cutter, the time of whose return was now considerably elapsed, 
direacd liini to go back immediately to his former station before 
Acapulco, where he w^ould find Mr. Anson, who resolved to 
cruise for him there a certain number of days; after which it was 
added that the commodore w’^ould return to the soudiw^ard to 
join the rest of the squadron. This last article was inserted to 
deceive the Spaniards, if they got possession of the canoe, as we 
afterwards learnt they did; but could not impose on Mr. Hughes, 
who well knew that the commodore had no squadron to Join, 
nor any intention of steering back to Peru. 

By Sunday, the 2d of May, wc were advanced within 
^7^ three leagues of Acapulco, and having seen notliing of 
our boat, wc gave her over as lost, which, besides the 
compassionate concern for our ship-mates, and for what it was 
apprehended they might liave sufiered, was in itself a misfortune, 
wliich, in our present scarcity of hands, W’e w^rc all greatly inter- 
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cstccl in: since the crew of the cutter, consisting of six men and 
the lieutenant, were the very flower of our people, purposely 
picked out for this service, and known to he every one of tliem of 
fried and approved resolution, and as skilful seamen as ever trod 
a deck. However, as it was the general belief among us that they 
were taken and carried into Acapulco, the commodore’s prudence 
suggested a project which we hoped would recover them. This 
was founded on our having many Spanish and Indian prisoners in 
our possession, and a number of sick negroes who cox^d be of no 
service to us in the navigating of the ship. The commodore thcrc- 
iore wrote a letter the same day to the Governor of Acapulco, 
telling him that he would release them all provided the governor 
returned the cutter’s crew. This letter was dispatched in the after- 
noon by a Spanish officer, of whose honour we had a good 
opinion, and who was fiirnishcd with a launch belonging to one ol 
our prizes and a crc\v of six other prisoners, who gave their parole 
for their return. The Spanish olficcr too, besides the commodore’s 
letter, carried witli him a joint petition, signed by all the rest «>f 
the prisoners, beseeching the governor to acquiesce in the terms 
proposed for their liberty. From a consideration of the number of 
our prisoners and the quality of some of them, we did not doubt 
but the governor would readily comply with Mr. Anson’s pro¬ 
posal, and tliercforc we kept plying on and off'the whole niglir, 
intending to keep wtII in with the land that we might receive an 
answer at the limited time, which was the next day, being Mon¬ 
day. But both on Monday and Tuesday we were driven so far oif 
shore that we could not hope that any answer could reach us; and 
even on the Wednesday morning w'c found ourselves fourteen 
leagues from the harbour of Acapulco; however, as the wind was 
then favourable, we pressed forwards with all our sail, and did 
not doubt of getting in with the land that afternoon. Whilst we 
were thus standing in, the ccntincl called out from the mast-head 
that he saw a boat under sail at a considerable distance to the south¬ 
eastward. This we took for granted Wits the answer of the 
governor to the commodore’s message, and we instantly edged 
towards her; but as we approached her we foimd, to our unspeak- 
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able joy» that it was our own cutter. And though, while she was 
still at a distance, we imagined that she had been discharged out 
of the port of Acapulco by the governor; yet, when she drew 
nearer, the wan and meagre countenances of the crew, the leiigcli 
ot their beards, and the feeble aitd hollow tone of their voices, 
convinced us that they had suffered much greater hardships than 
could be expected from even the severities of a Spanish prison. 
They were obliged to be helped into the sliip, and were im¬ 
mediately put to bed, where by rest and nourishing diet, which 
they were plentifully supplied with from the commodore’s table, 
they recovered their health and vigour apace. And now we learnt 
that they had kept the sea the whole time of their absence, wliich 
was above six weeks; dint when they had finished tlicir cruise 
before Acapulco, and had just begun to ply to the westward in 
order to join the squadron, a strong adverse current had forced 
them down the coast to the eastward, in spight of all their efforts 
to the contrary, that at length, their waiter being all expended, 
tliey were obliged to search the coast farther on to the eastward in 
quest of some convenient landing-place where they might get a 
fresh supply; that in this distress they ran upwards of eighty 
leagues to leeward, and found everywhere so large a surf that 
there was not the least possibility of their landing; that they passed 
some da)rs in this dreadful situation without water, having no 
other means left to them to allay their thirst than sucking the 
blood of the turtle which they caught; that at last, giving up all 
hopes of succour, the lieat of the chuiate too augmentmg their 
necessities, and rendering their sufferings insupportable, they 
abandoned themselves to despair, fully persuaded that they sliould 
perish by the most terrible of all deaths; but that soon after a 
most unexpected incident happily relieved them. For .there fell 
so heavy a rain, that on spreading their sails horizontally, and 
putting bullets in the centers of them to draw them to a point, 
they caught as much water as filled all dicir casks; that immedi¬ 
ately upon this fortuinitc supply they stood to die westward in 
que,st of die commodore; and being now luckily favoured by a 
strong current, they joined us in less than fifty hours from that 
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time, after having been absent in tlic whole full forty-three days. 
Those who have an idea of the inconsiderable size of a cutter be¬ 
longing to a sixty-gun ship (being only an open boat about twenty- 
two feet in length), and who will reflect on the various casualties 
that must have attended her during a six weeks* continuance 
alone, in the open ocean, on so impracticable and dangerous a 
coast, will readily own that her return to us at last, after all the 
difliculties which she actually experienced, and the dangers to 
which she wms each hour exposed, may be considered as little 
short of iniraculous. 

1 laving tliiis recovered our cutter, tlic sole object of our coming 
a second time before Acapulco, the commodore determined not 
to lose a moment’s time more, but to run off the coast with the 
utmost expedition, both as the stormy season on die coast of 
Mexico WMS now approaching apace, and as we were apprehensive 
of having the westerly monsoon to struggle with when we came 
upon the coast of Cliina: for this reason we no longer stood 
towards Acapulco, iis at present we wanted no answer from the 
governor. However, Mr. Anson resolved not to deprive his 
prisoners of the liberty wdiich he had promised them; and there¬ 
fore they were all immediately embarked in two launches which 
belonged to our prizes, those from die CcfUtoioii in one lauiicl),' 
and those from the Gloiuestcr in the other. We have since Icanit 
diat these two launches arrived safe at Acapulco, where the 
prisoners could not enough extol the hum:uiiry tvith whicli tlicy 
liad been treated. 

The sending away our prisoners was our last transaction on the 
American coast; for no sooner had we parted widi them than we 
and the Gloucester made sail to the S.W., proposing to get a good 
oifmg from the land, where we hoped, in a few days, to meet 
with the regular trade-wind, which the accounts of former navi¬ 
gators had represented as mucli brisker and steadier 
in this ocean than in any odier part of the world. 

'Thus, on the 6th of May, we, for the last time, lost 

sight of the mountains of Mexico, persuaded that in a few weeks 

we should arrive at the river of Canton in China, where we ex- 
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pected to meet with many English ships and with numbers of 
our countrymen; and hoped to enjoy tlic advantages of an amio 
able, wcll-frequcntcd port, inhabited by a polished people and 
abounding witli the conveniences and indulgencies of a civilized 
life; blessings which now for near twenty' lUontlLs had never been 
once in our power. 
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CHAPTER I 

TITi: RUN IROM THE COAST OF MEXICO TO THE EADRONES OR MARIAN 
ISLANDS 

When, on tlic 6t}i of May, 1742, wc left the coast of America, 
wc stood to the S.W. with a view of meeting the N.E. trade- 
wind, wliich the accounts of former writers taught us to expect 
at seventy or eighty leagues from the land. We liad besides 
another reason for standing to the southward, which was the 
getting into the Jatitude of 13"^ or 14'’ north, that being the parallel 
where the Pacifick Ocean is most usually crossed, and consequently 
where the navigation is esteemed the safest: this last purpose w'c 
had soon answered, being in a day or two sutilcicntly advanced 
to the south. But though wc were at the same time more distant 
f rom the shore flian we had presumed was necessary for the falling 
in with the trade-wind, yet in this particular we were most 
grievously disappointed, the wind still continuing to tire wesr- 
W'ard, or at best variable. As the getting into the N.E. trade was 
to us a matter of the last consequence, we stood )^ct more to tlic 
soudiward, and made many experiments to meet with it; but all 
our cffc>rts were for a long time unsuccessful; so that it was seven 
weeks from otir leaving the coast before wc got into the true 
trade-wind. This v/as an interval in wliich we bad at first believed 
wc should well-nigh have reached the casterrnost parts of Asia; 
but wc were so balHed wdrh the contrary and variable winds, 
which for all that time perplexed us, that wc were not as yet 
advanced above a fourth of the way. The delay alone would have 
been a sufficient mortification; bur there were other circum¬ 
stances attending it which rendered this situation not less terrible, 
and our apprehensions perhaps still greater, than in any of our 
past calamities. For our two shij.)s were by this time extremely 
crazy; and many days had not passed before we discovered a 
spring in the fore-mast of the Centurion,^whicli rounded about 
v.R—6 161 
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twenty-six inches of its circumference, and wliicli was judged to 
he at least four indies deep. And no sooner had the carpenters 
secured this mast with fishing it, than the Gloucester made a signal 
ot distress to inform us that she had a spring in her main-mast, 
mclve feet below the trussel trees; which appeared so dangerous 
that she could not carry any sail upon it. Onr carpenters on a strict 
examination of this mast found it excessively rotten and decayed; 
and it being judged necessary to cut it down as low as it was 
defective, it was by this means reduced to nothing but a stump, 
which served only as a step to the top-mast. These accidents aug¬ 
mented our delay, and being added to our other distresses occa¬ 
sioned us great anxiety about our future safety. For though alter 
vnir dejiarturc irom Juan FcniiUidcs we had enjoyed a most un¬ 
interrupted state of health, till our leaving the coast of Mexico, 
yet the scurvy now beg<ui to make fresh havock amongst our 
people: and we too well knew the effects of this disease hy our 
former fatal experience to suppose that an}’ihing except a speedy 
passage could secure the greater part of our crew from being 
destroyed thereby. But as, after being seven weeks at sea, there 
did not appear any reasons that could persuade us we were nearer 
the trade-wind that when wc set out, there was no ground for us 
to imagine that our p.issage would not prove at least three tiincs 
as long as wc at first expected; and consequently we had tlic 
melancholy prospect either of dying by the scurvy or of perishing 
with the ship for want of hands to navigate licr. Indeed, several 
amongst us were walling to believe that in this warm climate, so 
different from wliat wc lelt in passing round Cape Horn, the 
\ iolcncc of this disease, and its latality, might be in some degree 
mitigated; as it had not been unusual to suppose that its particular 
virulence during iliat passage wms in a great measure owing to 
the severity of the w’cathcr: but the ravage of the distemper, in 
our present circumstances, soon convinced us of the falsity of 
this speculation; as it likewise exploded certain other opinions 
wliich usually pass current about the cause and nature of this 
disease. 

For it has been generally presumed that sufficient supplies of 
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water and of fresh provisions are effectual preventives of this 
malady; but it happened that in the present case we had a consid¬ 
erable stock of fresh provisions on board, being the hogs and 
fowls which were taken at Paita; we besides almost daily caught 
great abundiince of boiiitos, dolphins, and albicorcs; and the un¬ 
settled season, wliich deprived us of the benefit of the trade-wind, 
proved extremely rainy; so that wc were enabled to fill up our 
water-casks almost as fast as they were empty; and each man had 
five pints of water allowed him every day during the passage. 
But notwithstanding this plenty of water, notwithstanding that 
the fresh provisions were distributed amongst the sick, and the 
whole crew often fed upon fish; yet neither w'ere the sick hereby 
relieved or the progress and malignity of the disease at all abated. 
Nor was it in these iiistance-s only that we found the general 
maxims upon this head defective: for tlio* it has been usually 
esteemed a necessary piece of imuiagcmcm to keep all ships where 
the crews are large as clean and airy between decks as possible; 
and it hath been believed by many tliat this particular alone, it 
well attended to, would prevent the appeariuicc of the scurvy, 
or at least mitigate its virulence; yet wc observed during the latter 
part of our run that, though wc kept nil our ports open and took 
uncommon pains in cleansing and sw'cctning the ships, the disease 
still raged with as much violence as ever; nor did its advancement 
seem to be thereby sensibly retarded. 

However, I would not be understood to assert that fresh pro¬ 
visions, plenty of water, iuid a constant supply of sweet air be¬ 
tween decks are matters of no moment: I am, on the contrary, 
well satisfied that they are all of them articles of great importance, 
and arc doubtless extremely conducive to the health and vigour 
of a crew, and laiay in many cases prevent this fatal malady from 
taking place. All I iiave aimed at in what I have advanced is only 
to evince that, in some instances, both the cure and prevention of 
tills mahidy is impossible, to be effected by any management, or 
by the application of any remedies which can be made use of at 
sea. Indeed,, I am myself fully persuaded that, when it has got to a 
certain head, there arc no other means in nature for relieving the 
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sick but carrying them on shore, or at least bringing them into 
the neighbourhood of the land. Perhaps a distinct and adequate 
knowledge of die source of diis disease may never be discovered; 
but, in general, there is no difliciilty in conceiving that, as a con¬ 
tinued supply of fresh air is necessary to all animal life, and ;is this 
air is so particular a fluid that, without losing its chisticity, or any 
ot its obvious properties, it may be rendered unfit for this purpose 
by die mixing with it some vcr}j^ subtle and otherwise impercep¬ 
tible effluvia; it may be easily conceived, I say, that the steams 
arising from the ocean may have a tendency to render the air diey 
are spread through less properly adapted to the support of the 
life of terrestrial animals, unless these steams are corrected by 
effluvia’ of another hind, which perhaps the land alone can 
afford. 

To what hath been already said in relation to this disease, I shall 
add that our surgeon (who during our passage round Cape Horn 
had ascribed the mortality we suffered to the severity of the 
climate) exerted himself in the present run to the utmost: but he 
at last declared that all his measures were totally ineffectual, and 
did not in the least avail his patients. On this it was resolved by the 
commodore to try the success of two medicines which, just before 
his departure from England, were the subject of much discourse. 
I mean the pill and drop of Mr. Ward, For however violent tlie 
operations of these medicines are said to have sometimes proved, 
yet in the present instance, where, without some remedy, dc- 
striiaion seemed inevitable, tlic experiment at least was thought 
adviscablc: and, therefore, one or both of them at different times 
were administred to persons in every stage of tJic distemper. Out 
of the numbers who took them, one, soon after swallowing the 
pill, was seized with a violent bleeding at the nose. He was before 
given over by the surgeon and lay almost at the point of death; 
but he immediately found liimsclf much better, and continued to 
recover, tho’ slowly, till we arrived on shore, which was near a 
fortnight after. A few others too were relieved for some days, but 
the disease returned again with ns much virulence as ever. Thougli 
neither did tlicsc, nor the rest, who received no benefit, appear to 
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be reduced to a worse condition than they would have been if 
tlicy had taken nothing. The most remarkable property of these 
medicines, and what was obvious in almost every one that took 
them, w;is that they acted in proportion to the vigour of the 
patient; so that those who were within tw^o or three days of 
dying wem scarcely aifected; and as the patient was differently 
advanced in the disciisc, the operation was either a gentle per¬ 
spiration, an easy vomit, or a moderate purge: but if they were 
taken by one in full strength, they then produced all the fore- 
mentioned eiiects wnth considerable violence, which sometimes 
continued for six or eight hours together wdth little intermission. 
Ihnvcver, let us return to the prosecution of our voyage. 

The tradc-wund continued to favour us, without any tluctua- 
tion, from the end of June till towards the end of July. 
jJnt on the 26tli of July, being then, as w’c esteemed, 
about three Imitdrv'd leagues from the Ladrones, we 
met widi a w'ostcrly wind, wdiich did not come .ibout again to the 
eastward in four days’ time. Ibis w.is a most dispiriting incident, 
as it at once damped all our hopes of speedy relief, especially too 
.as it was attended with a vexatious accident to the Gloucester: for 
in one part of these four days the wund flatted to a calm, and the 
.ships rolled very deep; by which means the Gloucesttr s forecap 
splitting, lier fore toi^-mast came by tlic board, and broke her 
forc-)'ard tlircctly in the slings. As she wms hereby rendered in¬ 
capable of making any sail for some time, we were under a 
necessity, as soon as a gale sprung up, to take her in tow", and near 
twenty of the healthiest and ablest of i)iir seamen were removed 
from the duty of our own ship and were conriuucd eight or ton 
dav'S together on board the Gloucester to assist in repairing her 
damages. But these things, mortifying as we thought them, vvere 
only the commencement of our disasters; for scarce had our 
people finished their business in die Gloucester before we met with 
a most violent storm from (he wxstcni board, wdiich obliged us 
to lie to. At the bcgimiing of this storm our ship sprung a leak, 
and let in so much water that all our people, officers included, 
were constantly employed about the pumps: and the next day we 
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had the vexation to see the Gloucester with her fore top-mast 
once tnore by the board. Nor was that the whole of her calamity, 
since whilst we were viewing her with great concern for this new 
distress, we saw her main top-mast, which had hitherto served 
her as a jury main-master, sliarc the same fate. This complcated 
our misfortunes, and rendered them witliout resource: for we 
knew the Gloucester's crew were so few and feeble that without 
our assistance they could not be relieved; w'hilsr at the same time 
our sick were now so far increased, and those who remained in 
health so continually fatigued with the additional duty of our 
pumps, that it was impossible for lus to lend them any aid. Indeed 
wc were not as yet fully apprized of the deplorable situation of 
the Gloucester's crew; for when tlic storm abated, which during 
its continuance prevented all communication with them, the 
Gloucester bore up under our stern, and Captain Mitchcl in¬ 
formed the commodore that besides the loss of his masts, which 
was all that was visible to us, the ship had then no less than 
seven feet of water in her hold, although his officers and men 
had been kept constantly at tlie pumps for the last twenty-four 
hours. 

This new circumstance was indeed a most terrible accumula¬ 
tion to the other extraordinary distresses of the Gloucester, and 
required if possible the most speedy and vigorous assistance, 
which Captain Mitchcl begged the commodore to afford him. 
But the debility of our people, and our own immediate preserva¬ 
tion, rendered it impracticable for the commodore to comply 
with his request. All that could be done was to send our boat on 
board for a more particular account of the ship’s condition, as 
it w^s soon suspected that the taking her people on board us, and 
then destroying her, was the only measure that could be prose¬ 
cuted in the present emergency, both for the security of their 
lives and our own. 

Our boat soon returned with a representation of the state of the 
Gloucester, and of her several defects, signed by Captain Mitchcl 
and all his officers; whence it appeared that she had sprung a leak 
by the stern post being loose, and working with every roll of the 
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ship, and by two beams amidships being broken in the orlopc, 
no part of w^iich, as the carpenters reponed, could possibly be 
repaired at sea; that both officers and nien had wrought twenty- 
four hours at the pump without intermission, and were at length 
so tarigued that they could continue their labour no longer, but 
liad been forced to desist, with seven feet of water in the hold, 
which covered all their casks, so that they could neither come at 
fresh water, nor provision: that they liad no mast standing, 
except the fore-mast, tlic mizen-master, and tlic mizcii top-mast, 
nor had they any spare masts to get up in the room of those they 
J}ad lost: that thc^ship was, besides, extremely decayed in every 
part; for her knees and clamps were all become quite loose, and 
Iht upper works in general were so crazy that the quarter-deck 
was ready to drop down: that her crew wms greatly reduced, as 
there remained alive on board her, oOlcers included, no more 
than seventy-seven men, eighteen boys, and two prisoners, and 
tliat of this whole number only sixteen men and eleven boys 
were capable of keeping the deck, several of these too being very 
infirm. 

The commodore, on the perusal of this melancholy representa¬ 
tion, presently ordered them a supply of wafer and provisions, of 
whicli they seemed to be in the m<'>st pressing swant, and at the 
same time sent his own carpenter on board ilicm to examine into 
the truth of every particular; and it being found on the strictest 
enquiry that the preceding account was in no instance exagger¬ 
ated, it plainly appeared there was no possibility of preserving the 
Gloucester any longer, as her leaks were irreparable, and die 
united hands on board both ships would not be able to free licr, 
could we have spared the whole of our crew to her relief. 'Hie 
commodore therefore immediately sent an order to Capf.uii 
Mitchcl to put his people on board the Centuriou as expeditiously 
as he could, noav the weather was calm and favourable, and to 
talcc out sucli stores as he couUl get at whilst the ship could be 
kept above waiter. And as our leak required less attention wliilsc 
the present easy weather continued, we sent our boats with as 
many men as we could spare to- Captain Mitchefs assistance. 
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It was die 15th of August, m the evening, before die Gloucester 
was cleared of everything that was proposed to be. removed; and 
though the hold was now almost full of water, yet, as 
1^2 "Were of opinion that she might still swim 

for some time, if the calm should continue, and the 
water become smooth, it wits rcSolved she should be burnt. 

Thus perished his Majesty’s ship the Gloucester. And now it 
might have been expected that, being freed from the embarrass¬ 
ments which her frequent disasters had involved us in, we should 
have proceeded on our way much brisker dian we had hitherto 
done, especially as we had received some small addition to our 
strength by the taking on board the Gloucester s crew. 

We hithcao considered the calm which succeeded the storm, 
and which had now continued for some days, as a very great 
misfortune, since the currents were ail the time driving us to the 
northward of our par.illel, and we thereby risqued the missing of 
the Ladroncs, which we at present conceived ourselves to be very 
near. But when a gale sprung up our condition was still w'orse; 
for it blew from the S. W., and consequently w’as directly opposed 
to tlie course we wanted to steer: and tliougli it soon veered to 
the N.E., yet this served only to tantalize us, as it returned again 
in a very short time to its old quarter, How’cvcr on he 22d of 
August W’‘e had the satisfaction to find that the current was shifted, 
and had set u.s to the southv/ard; and the 23d, at daybreak, we 
w^erc cheared with the discovery of two islands in the western 
board. Tins gave us all great joy, and raised our drooping spirits, 
for till then an universal dejection had seized us, and we Jilrnost 
despaired of ever seeing land again The nearest of these islands, 
as W'c learnt afterwards, w\as Anatacan; this we judged to be full 
fifteen leagues from us; it seemed to be high laud, though of an 
iiivliifercnt length. The other w'as the island of Scrigaii, wdiich 
had rather the appearance of a rock than of a place wt could hope 
to anchor at. At noon, being then not four miles from the iskmd 
of Anatacan, the boat was sent away to examine the anclioring 
ground and tlic produce of the place, and we were not a little 
solicitous for her return, as conceived our fate to depend upon 
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the report wc should receive. In tlie evening the boat came back, 
and the crew informed us that tlicre was no road for a ship to 
anchor in, the bottom being everywhere foul ground, and all 
except one small spot not less than fifty fathom in depth; that on 
that spot there was thirty fathom, though not above half a mile 
from the shore; and that the bank was steep too, and could not 
be depended 011. They farther told us tliat they had landed on the 
island, not witliout some difficulty on account of rlie greatness 
ot the swell; that they found the ground w^os everywhere covered 
with a kind of wild cane or rusli; but that they met witli no water, 
and did nc^t believe tlic place to be inhabited, though the soil 
was good and abounded with grovci> of coconut trees. 

Thus, with the most gloomy persuasion of our approaching 
destruction, wc stood from the island of Auatacan, having all of 
us the strongest apprehensions (and those not jU grounded) either 
of dying by the scurvy, or of being destrenTd with the ship, 
w'hich, for want of hands to work her pumps, might in a short 
time be expected to fomulcr. 


C II A P T E K II 

OUH ARWVAL AT TINIAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 01' Till: ISLAND AND Ol* 
OUR PKOCLLDINCS TIJlRr. Till TfU: “cENIURIOn” DROVE 
our TO SEA 

It w^as the 26th of August, 1742, in the morning, wlicn wc lost 
sight of the island of Auatacan, dreading that it w'as the last land 
we should ever fix our eyes on. But the next morning we dis¬ 
covered three other islands to the eastward, which were between 
ten and fourteen leagues disuuit firom us. These were, as wc after¬ 
wards learnt, the island of Saypan, Tinian, and Aguigan. Wc 
immediately steered towards Tinian, which was the middle¬ 
most of the three; but we had so much of c;ilms and light airs, 
that tliough we were helped forwards by the currents, yet on the 
morrow, at daybreak, we had not advanced nearer than within 
five leagues of it. However, we kept on our course, and about 
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ten o’clock we perceived a proa uuJcr sail to the southward be¬ 
tween Tinian and Aguigan. As we imagined from hence that 
these islands were inhabited, and knew that the Spaniards 
had always a torce at Guam, we took the necessary precautions 
for our own security: and endeavoured to prevent the enemy as 
much as possible from making an advantage of our present 
wretclicd circiuiLstances, of which we feared they would be 
sufficiently informed by the maimer of our working the ship. 
We therefore mustered all our hands who were capable of stand¬ 
ing to their arms, and loaded our upper and quarter-deck guns 
with grape shot; and that we might the more readily procure 
some intelligence of the state of rlicsc islands, we showed Spanish 
colours, and hoisted a red flag at the fore top-mast-head, lioping 
(hereby to give our ship rlie appearance of the Miuiila gideon, 
and to decoy some of the inliabitants on board us. I'hus pre¬ 
paring ourselves, and standing towards the land, we were nc:ir 
enough, at three in the aftcnioon, to send the cutter on shore to 
find out a proper binli for the ship; and we st^on perceived that 
a proa put off from die island to meet the cutter, fully persuaded, 
as we afterwards found, that we were the Manila sliip. As we saw 
the cutter returning with the proa in tow, we instantly sent the 
pinnace to receive the proa and the prisoners, and to bring them on 
board, that the cutter might proceed on her errand. Hie pinn.iee 
came back with a SjxiniarJ and four Indians, which were the 
people taken in the proa: and the Spaniard being immediately 
examined as to the produce and circumstances of this island of 
'I’iniaii, his account of it surpassed even our most sanguine hopes. 
The Spanidi serjeant, from whom we received the account of 
(he island, having inforined us that there were some Indians on 
shore under his command, employed in jerking beef, and that 
there was a bark at anclior to take it on board, we were desirous, 
if possible, to prevent ilic Indians from escaping, since they woukl 
certainly have given the Governor ol Guam intelligence of our 
arrival: we therefore immediately dispatched the pimiacc to secure 
the bark, ac the serjeant told us that Vvos the only embarkation in the 
place; and then about eight in the evening we let go our anchor 
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m twenty-two fathom. But though it was almost calm, and 
whatever vigour and spirit was to be found on board was doubt¬ 
less exerted to the utmost on this pleasing occasion, when, after 
having kept the sea for some inontlis, we were going to take 
possession of this Utile paradise, yet we were full five hours in 
furling our sails. It is true we were somewhat weakened by the 
crews of the cutter and pinnace which w’cre sent oji shore; but 
it is not less true that, including those absent with the boats and 
some negroes and Indian prisoners, all the hands we could 
muster capable of standing at a gun amounted to no more than 
seventy-one, most of which too were incapable of duty except 
on the greatest emergencies. This, inconsiderable as it may appear, 
was the whole force we could collect in our present enfeebled 
condition from the united crews of the CaUmion, the Gloucester, 
and the Tryul, which, when we departed from England, con¬ 
sisted all together of near a thousand hands. 

When we had furled our sails, our people were allowed to 
repose themselves during the remainder of the niglit, to recover 
them from the fatigue they had undergone. But in the moniing 
a party was sent on shore well armed, of which I myself was one, 
to make ourselves masters of the landing-place, since we were noj 
certain what opposition might be made by die Indians on the 
island. We landed, however, without difticulty, for the Indians 
having perceived, by our seizure of the bark the night before, 
that we were enemies, they immediately fled into die woody 
parts of the island. We found on shore many huts which they had 
inhabited, and which saved us both the time and trouble of erect¬ 
ing tents. One of these huts, which die Indians made use of for a 
store-house, was very large, being twenty yards long and fifteen 
broad: diis we immediately cleared of some bales of jerked beef 
which bad been left in it, and converted it into an hospit;il for 
our sick, who as soon as the place was ready to receive them, were 
brought on shore, being in ail a hundred and twenty-eight. 
Numbers of these were so very helpless that we were obliged to 
carry them from the boats to the hospital upon our shoulders, 
in which humane employment (as before at Juan Fernandes) the 
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commodore liimsclf, and every one of his officers, were engaged 
without distinction; iuid notwitlistajiding the extreme debility 
and the dying aspects of the greatest part of our sick, it is almost 
incredible how soon they began to feel the salutary influence of 
tile land: for, tliough we buried twenty-one men on this and the 
preceding day, yet we did not lose above ten men more during 
the whole two months we staid here; but our diseased in general 
reaped so much benefit from the fruits of the island, particularly 
those of the acid kind, that in a week’s time there were but few 
of them who were not so far recovered as to be able to move 
about without help. 

This place was not only extremely grateful to us, from the 
plenty and excellency of its fresh provisions, but was as much 
perhaps to be admired on accoimt of its fruits and vegetable 
productions, which wxrc most fortunately adapted to the cure of 
the sea scurv^y, the disease which had so terribly reduced us. for 
in the woods there were inconceivable quantities of coconuts, 
with the cabbages growing on the same tree. There WTre besides, 
guavocs, limes, sweet and sour oranges, and a kind of fruit 
peculiar to these islands, called by the Indians lUiymay, but by us 
the J'iread Fruit, for it w’as constantly eaten by us during our stay 
upon the island instead of bread, and so universally preferred to if. 

It will easily be conceived from what hath been iJrcady said 
that our chcar upon this island wms in some degree luxurious; 
but I have not yet recited all the varieties of provision wdiich w^e 
here indulged in. Indeed we thought it prudent totally to abstain 
from fish, the few wx caught at our first arrival having surfeited 
those who cat of tliem; but considering how much we had been, 
inured to that species of food we did not regard this circumstance 
as a disadvantage, especially as the defect was so amply supplied 
by the beef, pork, and fowls already mentioned, and by great 
plenty of wild fowl; for it is to be remembered that near the 
center of the island tlicrc were two considerable pieces of fresh 
water, which abounded with duck, teal, and curlew; not to 
mention the wliistling plover, which we found there in pro¬ 
digious plenty. 
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JIaving briefly recounted the convenicncies of this place, I must 
now observe that all these advantages were greatly cnlicuiccd by 
the healthiness of its climate, by the almost constant breezes 
which prevail there, and by the frequent showers which fell 
there; for these, instead of the heavy continued rains which iti 
some countries render great part <^f the year so unpleasing, were 
usually of a very short and almost momentary duration. Hence 
they were extremely grateful and refreshing, and were perhaps 
one cause of the salubrity of the air, and of the extraordinary 
influence it w'as observed to have upon us in increasing and in¬ 
vigorating our appetites and digestion. 

As to the residence upon the island, the principal inconvenience 
attending it is the vast numbers of muscatos, and various other 
species of flies, together with an insect called a tick; this, though 
principJIy attaclicd to the cattle, would yet frequently fistcn 
upon our limbs and bodies, and if not perceived and removed in 
time would bury its head under the skin and raise a painful inflam¬ 
mation. We found here too centipedes and scorpions, wdiich we 
supposed were venomous, though none of us ever received any 
iiijury from them. 

Wlicn our sick were well settled on the island, we employed 
all the hands that could be spared from attending them in arming 
the cables with a good rounding, several fathom from the anchor, 
to secure them from being rubbed by the cor.\l rocks which here 
abounded. This being compleated, our next occupation was our 
leak, and in order to raise it out of water, wx', on the first of 
September, began to gee the guns aft to bring the ship by the 
stern; and now die carpenters, being abt^ut to come vVt it on the 
outside, they ripped ofl' what was left of the old sheathing, 
caulked all the scams on both sides the cut-water, and leaded them 
over, and then new sheathed the bows to the surface ot the water. 
Jiy this means wt conceived the defect was siiflicicntly secured, 
but upon our beginning to return the guns to their ports, we had 
the mortification to perceive that the water rushed into the ship 
in the old place with as much violence as ever. Hereupon we were 
necessitated to begin again, and that our second attempt miglit 
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be more successful, wc cleared the fore store-room and sent a 
hundred and thirty barrels of powder on board the small Spanish 
bark we had seized here, by wliicli means we raised the ship about 
three feet out of tlic water forwards. The carpenters now ripped 
olf the .sheathing lower down, new caulked all the seams, and 
afterwards laid on new sheathing; and then, supposing the leak 
to be cifcctually stopped, we began to move the guas forwards; 
but the upper deck guns were scarcely replaced when, to our 
amazement, it burst out again. As we durst not cut away the 
lining within board, lest a but end or a plank might start, and we 
might go down immediately, wx had no other resource left than 
cbincing and caulking witJiin board. Indeed by this means tlie 
leak was stopped for some time; but when our guns were all fixed 
in their ports, and our stores were taken on board, the water 
again forced its way through a hole in tlie stem where one of the 
bolts was driven in. We on this desisted from all farther efforts, 
being at last well assured that the defect was in the stem itself, 
and tlut it w%as not to be remedied till w^e should have iU) oppor¬ 
tunity of heaving down. 

In the first part of tlie month of September, several 
'^742 were tolerably recovered by their residence 

on shore; and on die 12th of September all those wdio 
were so far relieved since dicir arrival .as to be capable of doing 
duty WTre sent on board tlie ship: and then the commodore, wlio 
was himself ill of the scur\ty, had a tent erected for liirn on shore, 
where he went witli die view of st.iying a few days to establish 
his health, being convinced by the general experience of liis 
people diat no other method but hving on the laud was to be 
trusted to for the removal of diis dreadful malady. Tlie place where 
his tent was pitched on this occasion was near the well whence 
we got all our water, and was indeed a most cleganC spot. 

As the crew on board were now reinforced by the recovered 
hands returned from the island, we began to send our casks on 
shore to be fitted up, which till diis time could not be done, for 
the coopers were not well enough to work. We likewise weighed 
our anchors, that wc might examine our cables, wliich we sus- 
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pcctcd had by this time received considerable damage. And as 
the nc\v moon ^ was now approaching, when we apprehended 
violent gales, the commodore, for our greater security, ordered 
that part of the cables next to the anchors to be armed with the 
chains of the fire-grapnels; besides which, they were cackled 
twenty fathom from the andiors and seven fadiom from the 
service with a good rounding of a 40-incli hawser; and being 
persuaded that die diuigcrs of dus road demanded our utmost 
foresight, we to all these precautions added that of loweriiig the 
main and tore-yard close down, that in ease of blowing weather 
the wind might have less power upon the sliip to make her ride 
a strain. 

Thus effectudly prepared, as we conceived, we waited till the 
new moon, which w*as the i8th of .September, when riding sale, 
that and the three succeeding days (th<iugh the weather proved 
very squally and uncertain), we flattered ourselves (for I was 
then on board) that the prudence of our measures had secured 
us from all accidents; but on the zid, die wind blew from the 
eastward with such fury that we soon despaired of riding our the 
storm. Ill this conjuncture w'c should liavc been extrciiiciy glad 
that die commodore and the rest of our people on shore, w'hicli 
were the greatest pare of our hands, had been on board us, since 
our only hopes of safety seemed to depend on our putting immedi¬ 
ately to sea; but all communication with the shore was now 
absolutely cut ofl, for dierc was no possibility that a boat could 
live, .so th.it w^c were necessitated to ritlc it out till our c.ibles 
parted. Indeed we were not long expecting this dreadful event, 
for the small bower - parted at live in die afternoon, and the 
sliip swung off to the best bower; and as the night came on the 
violence of the wind still increased, tho’ notwithstanding its 
inexpressible fury, the tide nui with so much rapidity as to prcv.ail 
over it: for the tide which set to the nortliward at the beginning 

^ New moon gales: statistics have not shown that gales arc any 
more prevalent during time of new moon than at any other phase ot 
I he moon. But the fancy that w’Ciither changes with the moon is one 
w hich exists in many minds even lodav. 

^ Bower; an anclior lowered by calde from the bow of the ship. 
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of the hurricane, turning suddenly to thfc southward about six in 
the evening, forced the ship before it, in despight of the storm 
which blew upon the beam. The sea now broke most surprizingly 
ail round ns, and a large tumbling swell threatened to poop us, 
by which the long-boat at this time, moored astern, was on a 
sudden canted so liigh that it broke the transon of the com¬ 
modore's gallery, whose cabin was on tlte quarter-deck, and 
would doubtless have risen as high as the traffcrel had it not been 
for the stroke, which stove the boat all to pieces; and yet the poor 
boat-keeper, though extremely bruised, was saved almost by 
miracle. About eight the tide slackened, but tlie wind not abating, 
the best bower cable, by which alone we rode, parted at eleven. 
Our dicet anchor, wliich was the only one wc had left, was 
instantly cut from the bow; but before it could reach the bottom, 
we were driven from twenty-nvo into thirty-five fohom; and 
after wc had veeretl away one whole cable and two-thirds of 
another, Wc could not find ground witli sixty fathom of line. 
This was a plain indication that the anchor lay near the edge of 
the bank, and could not hold us long. In this pressing danger, Mr. 
Saumarez, our first lieutenant, who now commanded on board, 
ordered several guns to be fired and lights to be shown as a signal 
to the commodore of our distress; and in a short time after, it 
being then about one o’clock and the night cxccssivly dark, a 
strong gust, attended with and lightning, drove us off the 
bank, and forced us out to sea, leaving behind us on the island Mr. 
Anson with many more of our officers and great part of our crew, 
amounting in the whole to a hundred and thirteen persons. Thus 
were wc all, both at sea and on shore, reduced to the utmost 
depair by this catastrophe; those on shore conceiving they liaJ no 
means left them ever to depart from the island, whilst wc on board, 
being utterly unprepared to struggle with the fury of the seas 
and winds wc were now exposed to, expected each moment to 
be our hist. 



CHAPTER III 


TRANSACTIONS AT TINIAN AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF THE 

“centurion” 

The storm which drove the Caititriou to sea blew with too much 
turbulence to permit either the commodore or any of the people 
on shore to hear the guns which she fired as signals of distress, and 
the frequent glare of the lightning had prevented the explosions 
from being observed: so that when at daybreak it was perceived 
from the shore that the ship was missing, there was the utmost 
consternation amongst them: for much the greatest part of tltcin 
immediately concluded that she was lost, and intreated the com¬ 
modore that the boat might be sent round the island to look after 
the wreck. 

In the midst of these gloomy reflections, Mr. Anson, though he 
always kept up liis usual composure and steadiness, had doubtless 
Ins share of disquietude. However, having soon projected a 
scheme for extricating himself and his men from their present 
anxious situation, he first communicated it to some of die most 
intelligent persons about him; and having satisfied himself that 
it was practicable, he then ciidcav'ourcd to animate his people to 
a speedy and vigorous prosecution of it. With this view' he 
represented to them how little foundation there was for their 
apprehensions of the Cenitiriou's being lost: tliat he slioiild have 
presumed they had been all of them better acquainted with sea 
affiirs than to give way to the impression of so chimerical a 
fright: that he doubted not but if they would seriously consider 
what such a ship w^is capable of enduring, they would confess 
there was not the least probability of her having perished: that 
he was not without hopes that she might rctiun in a few days; 
but if she did not, the w^orst that could be imagined was, that she 
Avas driven so far to the leeward of the isljuid that she could not 
regain it, and rlnat she would consequently be obliged to bear 
away for Macao on the coast of China: that as it was necessary to 
be prepared against iill events, he had, in this ease, considered of 
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a method of carrying them off die island, and of joining their old 
ship the Caifimon again at Macao: that this mcdiod w;is to hale 
the Spanish bark on shore, to saw licr asunder, and to lengthen her 
twelve feet, which would enlarge her to near forty tun burthen, 
and would enable her to carry them all to China: that he had 
consulted the carpenters, and they had agreed that this proposal 
Wiis very feasible, and that nothing was wanting to execute it but 
die united resolution and industry of the whole body: and having 
added that for his own part he would share the fatigue and labour 
witli them, and would expect no more from any man than what 
he, the commodore himself, was ready to submit to, he concluded 
widi representing to them the importance of saving time, urging 
that, in order to be better secured at all events, it was expedient 
to set about die work immediately, and to take it for granted that 
the Cevtnrion w^ould not be able to pur back (which was indeed 
the commodore’s secret opinion), suice if she did return, they 
should only throw away a few days’ application; but if she did 
not, their situation and the season oi'dic )'ear required their utmost 
dispatch. 

Ihese remonstrances, though not without effect, did not at 
first operate so powerfully as Mr. Anson could have wished. He 
indeed raised their spirits by showing diem the possibility of 
their getting away, of which they had be!ore dcsp;iired; but then 
from their confidence in this resource they grew less apprehensive 
of dieir situation, gave a greater scope to their hopes, and flattered 
themselves that die Centurion would be able to regain the island, 
and prcveiif the execution of the coniinodorc’s scheme, which 
they could easily foresee would be a work of considerable labour. 
Hence it was some days before they A\ere all of them heartily 
engaged in the project; but at last beuig convinced of the impos¬ 
sibility of the ship’s return, they betook tlicmsclvcs zealously to 
the different tasks allotted them, and were as industrious and as 
eager as their coinniander could desire, punctually asscmblir^ by 
daybreak at die rendezvous, whence they were distributed to their 
diftcrent employments, which they followed with unusual 
vigour till night came on. , 
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If wc examine how they were prepared for going through 
widi this undertaking, on which their safety depended, we shall 
find that, independent of otlier matters which were of as much 
consequence, the Icngtlming of die bark alone was attended with 
great difficulty. Indeed, in a proper place, where all the nccessar}'- 
inatcriak and tools were to be had, the embarrassment would 
have been much less; but some of these tools were to be made, 
and many of the materials were wanting, and it required no small 
degree of invention to supply all these deficiencies. And when die 
hull of the bark should be compleated, this was but one article. 
Olid there were others of equal weight which were to be well 
considered: dicsc were the rigging it, the victualling it, and lastly 
the navigating it, for the space of six or seven hundred leagues, 
through unknown seas where no one of the company had ever 
passed before. And in these particulars such obstacles occurred, 
that without the intervention of very extraordinary and un¬ 
expected accidents, the possibility of the whole enterprize would 
have fallen to the ground, and their utmost industry and efforts 
must have been fruitless. 

When now all these obstacles were in some degree removed 
(which were always as much as possible concealed from die 
vulgar, that they might not grow remiss with the apprehension 
of labouring to no purpose), the business proceeded very success¬ 
fully and vigorously. The necessary iron-work was in great 
forwardness, and the timbers and phuiks (which, tho’ not the 
most exquisite performances of the sawyer’s art, were yet sufficient 
for the purpose) were all prepared; so that on the 6ih 
of October, being the I4di day from the departure of 
the ship, (hey liatiled the bark on shore, and on the two 
succeeding days she was sawn asunder, though with the caution 
not to cut her planks: and her two parts being separated the 
proper distance Crom each other, and die materials being all ready 
beforehand, they, the next day, being the 9rh of October, went 
on with no small dispatch in dicir proposed enlargement of her; 
whence by this time they had all their future operations so fairly 
ill view, and were so much masters of them, that they were able 
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to detcrmiDc when the whole would be finished, and had accord¬ 
ingly fixed the 5th of Novcniber for die day of tlieir putting to 
sea. But tlicir projects and labours were now drawing to a 
speedier and happier conclusion; for on the nth of October, in 
the afternoon, one of tlie Glouccstir s men being upon a hill in the 
middle of the island, perceived the Centurion at a distance, and 
miming down with his utmost speed towards the landing-place, 
he, in the way, saw some of his comrades, to whom he hallooed 
out with great extasy, **The ship, the ship !” This being heard by 
Mr. Gordon, a Ijeutenant of marines, who was convinced by the 
fellow’s transport that his report was true, Mr. Gordon directly 
]i;istoncd towards the place whore the commodore and liis people 
were at work, and being frcsli .ind in breath easily outstripped the 
Gloncoskr s nnm, and got before him to the commodore, who, 
on hearing this pleasing and unexpected news, threw down liis 
axe, with which he was then at work, and by his joy broke 
through, for the first time, the equable and unvaried character 
which he had hitherto.preserved: whilst the others who were 
present instantly ran down to the seaside in a kind of frenzy, 
eager to feast themselves with a sight they had so ardently longed 
after, and of whicli they had now for a considerable time de¬ 
spaired, By five ill the evening the Centmion was visible in the 
otiing to them all; and, a boat being sent off with eighteen men 
to reinforce her, and with fresh meats and fruits for tlie refresh¬ 
ment of her crew, she, the next afternoon, happily cast anchor 
in the road, where the commodore immediately c;unc on board 
her, and was received by us with the sinccrest and heartiest ac¬ 
clamations: for, liy the following sliort recital of the fears, the 
dangers, and fatigues we in the ship underwent during our nine¬ 
teen days’ absence from Tinim, it may be easily conceived that 
a harbour, refreshments, repose, and the joining of our com- 
mander and shipmates were not less pleasing to us than our return, 
was to them. 



CHAPTER IV 


p«ocd:din(;s ojg board the “ckn i hrion’* when driven olt 

ro SEA 

If has been already niciitioiicd that it was the 22d of Scptcni- 
hcr, about one o’clock, in an extreme dark night, when by the 
united violence of a proditrious storm and an exceed- 
ing rapid title, we were driven from our anchors and i-f42 
forced to sea. Our condition then was truly deplor¬ 
able; we were in a leaky ship with three cables in our hawses, to 
one of which hung our only remaining anchor: we had not a gun 
on board lashed, nor a port barred in; our shrouds \vcrc loose, 
and our toj-y-inasts unrigged, and we had struck our fore and main- 
yards close down bel'ore the hurricane came on, so that there were 
no sails we could set, except our mian. In diis dreadful extremity 
we could muster no more strength on board to navigate the ship 
tlian an hundred niul eight hands, several negroes and Indians 
included: this was scarcely the fourth part of our complemcnf, 
aJid of these (he greater number were either boys, or such being 
bur lately recovered from the scurvy, had not yet arrived at half 
rlieir former vigour. No sooner were we at sea, but by the violence 
of the st<inn aiul the working of the ship we made a great 
ipianiity of water tlirottgh our Iiawse-holes, ports, and scuppers, 
wliich, added to the const.ait effect of our leak, rendered our 
pumps alotic a sufficient cniployment for us all. But thougli we 
knew that this leakage, by being a slioit time neglected, would 
inevitably end in our destruction, yet we had other dangers then 
hanging over us wliich occasioned this to be regarded as a sccoud-i 
nry consideration only. For we all imagined that wx were driving | 
directly on the neighbcniring island of Aguiguan, wEich wasj 
about two leagues distant; and as had lowered our main and' 
fore-yards close down, we had no sails we could set but the mizen, I 
which was jJtogethcr insuflicicnt to carry us clear of this imminent I 
)'<oril. Urged therefore by this pressing emergency, wx iminedi- j 
atcly applied ourselves to work, endeavouring with the utm<'>st' 

i8r 
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of our efforts to heave up the main and fore-yards, in hopes that 
it we could but be enabled to make use of our lower canvass, we 
miglit possibly weather the island, and thereby save ourselves from 
this impending shipwreck. I 5 ut after full three hours* ineffectual 
labour, the jeers ^ broke, and the mai being quite Jaded, we were 
obliged, by mere debility, to desist, and quietly to expect our 
fate, which we then conceived to be unavoidable. 

It was the 27th of September, that is, five days after our 
departure, before we had secured our anchor. However, we the 
same day got up our main-yard, so that having now conquered, 
in some degree, the distress and disorder which we were neces¬ 
sarily involved in at our first driving out to sea, and being enabled 
to make use of our canvass, we set our courses, and for the first 
time stood to the eastward in hopes of regaining the island of 
Tinian, and joining our commodore in a few days, since, by our 
accounts, we were only forty-seven leagues distant to the south¬ 
west. Tliis severe employment lasted till the nth of October, 
being the nineteenth day trom our departure, when arriving in 
the offing of Tinian, we were reinforced from the shore, as 
hatli been already rclitcd; and on the evening of the same day 
we, to our inexpressible joy, came to an anchor in the road, 
thereby procuring to our shipmates on shore, as well as to our- 
sclvc's, a cessation from the fitigucs and apprehensions which this 
disastrous incident had given rise to. 

^ Jeers; tacldc (pronoiinccd “tay-klc*’ in the Navy) by which lower 
yards are hoisted or lowered. 



CHAPTER V 


IMPIOWillNT AT TINIAN TILL TJli; IlNAL DEPARTURE OF THE “ci N- 

tubion” from thence; with a description or ttie 

LADRONES 

WiiLN the coniniodorc came on board the Centurion after licr 
return to Tinian, lie rcsolvetl to stay no longer at the Island than 
was absolutely necessary to coinpicat our stock of water, a work 
which we immediately set ourselves about. But the loss of our 
long-boat, Avhich was staved against our poop before we were 
driven out to sen, put us to great inconveniences in getting our 
water on board, for w'e were obliged to raft off all our cask, and 
the tide ran so strong, that besides the frequent delays and difli- 
cultics it occasioned, we more than once lost the whole raft. 
Nor w\as this our only iiiisfortuiic; for on the 14th of 
fX'tobcr, being but the third day after our arrival, a 
sudden gust of wind brought home our anchor, forced 
us off* the bank, and drew the ship our to sea a second time. The 
commodore, it is true, and the principal officers were now" on 
board; but we bad near seventy men on shore, who had been 
eniplo)"ed in filling our water aJid procuring provisions. How¬ 
ever, as the ■weather Avas favourable, and our crew" w'as n«DW 
stronger than when avc wTre first driven out, we in about five 
days’ time returned again to an anchor at Tinian, and relieved 
those we had left behind us Iroin their second fears of being 
deserted by their ship. 

On our coming to an anchor again, after our second driving 
off to sea, Avc laboured indcfatigably at getting in our water; and 
liaving, by the 20th of October, complcarcd it to fifty tun, whicb 
Ave supposed Avould be sufficient during our passage to Macao, 
Avc on the next day sent one of each mess on shore to gather as 
large a quantity of oranges, lemons, coconuts, and other fruits of 
the island as they possibly could, for the use of dicmsclvcs and 
their mess-mares when at sea. And these purveyors returning on 
the evening of the same day, avc then set fire to the bark and proa, 
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hoisted hi our boats and got under sail, steering away towards 
tlic south end of the island of Formosa, and taking our leaves, 
for the third imd last time, of the iskmd of Tinian: an island which, 
whether wc consider the excellence of its productions, the 
beauty of its appearance, flic elegance of its w^oods and lawns, 
the hcaltliitiess of its air, or the adventures it gave rise to, may in 
all these views be justly stilcd romantic. 


CHAPTER VI 

rROM TINIAN TO MACAO 

On the 21st of October, in the evening, wc took our leave of die 
Island of Tinian, steering the proper course for Macao in China. 

The eastern monsoon was now, wc reckoned, Early 
j settled; and we had a constant gale blowing right astern, 

so that we generally ran from forty to fifty leagues a 
day. But we had a large hollow sea pursuing us, which occasioned 
the ship to labour much; whence our leak was augmented, and 
we received great damage in our rigging, w^hich by this rime was 
grown very rotten. However, our people were now happily in 
full health, so that there were no complaints of fatigue, but all 
went through their attciKluice on the pumps, and every other 
duty of the ship, wnrh case and chearfulncss. 

While wc wxTc passing by the rocks of Vcle Rctc there was au 
outcry of fire on the forecastle; this occasioned a general alarm, 
and the whole crew instantly flocked togedier in the utmost 
confusion; so that the officers found it difficult tor some time to 
appease the uproar: but having at last reduced the people to order, 
it was perceived tliat the fire proceeded from tlic furnace, where 
the bricks being overheated, had begun to communicate the fire 
to the adjacent woodwork: hence by pulling down the brickwork 
it was extinguished with great facility. In the evening wc were 
surprized with a view of what wc at first sight conceived to have 
been breakers, but on a stricter examination wc discerned them 
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to be only a great number of fires on the Island of Formosa. These 
wc imagined were intended by the inliabitants of that island as 
signak to invite us to touch there, but that suited not our views, 
we being impatient to reach the port of Macao as soon as possible. 
From Formosa, wc steered W.N.W. and sometimes still more 
uortlieriy, proposing to fall in with the coast of China to the 
eastward of Pedro Blanco, as die rock so called is usually esteemed 
an excellent dircaion for sliips bound to Macao. Wc continued 
this course till the following night, and dicn frequently brouglit 
to, to try if we were in soundings: but it was the 5th of Nov¬ 
ember, at nine in the morning, before wc struck ground, and 
tlien we had forty-two fuhom, and a bottom of grey sand nuxed 
with sheik. When wc had run about twenty miles fiithcr 
W.N.W. wc had tJiirty-five fathom and die same bottom; then 
our soundings gradually decreased from thirty-five to twenty- 
five fathom; but soon after, to our great surprize, they jumped 
hack again to thirty fathom. This w'os an alteration we could not 
very well account for, since all the charts laid down regular 
soundings everywhere to die northward of Pedro Blanco. Wc 
for this reason kept a careful look out, and altered our course to 
N.N.W., and having run thirty-five miles in that direction, our 
soundings again gradually diminished to twenty-two fathom, and 
wc at last, about midnight, got sight of the main land of China, 
hearing N. by W. four leagues distant. Wc then brought the 
ship to, with her head to the sea, proposing to wait for the morn¬ 
ing; and before sunrise wc were surprized to find ourselves in 
the inklst of ail incredible number of fishing boats, which seemed 
to cover the surface of the sea as far as tlic eye could reach. I may 
well style their ntuiiber incredible, since I cannot believe, upon 
the lowest estimate, that there were so few as six diousaiid, most 
of them manned with five luunls, and none of diose we saw with 
less than three. Nor was this swarm of fishing vessels peculiar to 
that spot: for, as wc ran on to die westward, we found them as 
abundant on every part of the coast. We at first doubted not but 
wc should procure a pilot from them to carry us to Macao; but 
though many of them came close to die ship, and wc endeavoured 
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to tempt them by showing them a number of dollars, a most 
alluring bait for Chinese of all ranks and professions, yet we 
could not entice them on board us, nor procure any directions 
trom them; though, I presume, the only difficulty was their not 
comprehending what we wanted them to do, as we could have 
no communication wdth them but by signs. Indeed we often 
pronounced the word Macao; but this we had reason to suppose 
they understood in a different sense, since in return they some¬ 
times held up fish to us; and we afterwards learnt* that the 
Chinese name for fish is of a somewhat similar sound. But what 
surprized us most was the inattention and want of curiosity which 
we observed in diis herd of fishermen. A ship like ours had 
doubtless never been in rWse seas before; and perhaps tlieie 
might not be one amongst all the Chinese, employed in tliat 
fishery, who had ever seen any European vessel; so that we might 
reasonably liavc expected to have been considered by them as a 
very uncommon and extraordinary object. But though many 
of their boats came close to the ship, yet they did not appear to 
be at all interested about us, nor did they deviate in the least from 
their course to regard us. Which insensibility, especially of 
maritime persons, in a matter relating to their own professii^j, 
is scarcely to be credited, did not the general behaviour the 
Chinese in other instances furnish us wutli continual proofs of a 
similar turn of mind. It may perhaps be doubted whether this 
cast of romper be the cifea of nature or education; but, in either 
case, it is an incontestable symptom of a mean and contempt¬ 
ible disposition, and is alone a siiflicieiit confutation of the extrav¬ 
agant praises which many prejudiced writers have bestowed on 
the ingenuity and capacity of this nation. But to return. 

It was on the 5 th of November, at midnight, when we first 
made the coast of China. We, on the 9th, at four in the moniing, 
sent our cutter to sound the chaimcl where we proposed to pass; 
but before the return c:)f the cutter a Cliiiicsc pilot put on board 
(he Centurion, and told us, in broken Portuguese, he would carry 
the ship to Macao for thirty dollars: these were immediately paid 
him, and w'c then weighed and made sail. Soon after sevcr.xl other 
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pilots caiiie on board, who, to recommend tlictnselvcs, produced 
certificates from the ca]>tains of many European ships they 
had pilotted in, but we still contitiued under the management of 
the Chinese whom wc at first engaged. By this time we learnt 
that we were not far distant from Macao, iind that there were in 
the river of Canton, at the mouth of whichvM^icao lies, eleven 
European ships of which four were English. Our pilot carried 
us between the islands of Bamboo and Cabouce; but the winds 
hanging in the northern board, and the tides often setting strongly 
against us, we were obliged to come frequently to an anchor; 
so that W’e did not get through between the two islands tdl the 
12th ol November, at two in the morning. At ten o’clock we 
happily anchored in Macao road, in five fathom water, the cit\' 
of Macao bearing W. by N. three leagues distant; the peak of 
Lantooii E. by N. and the grand Ladronc S. by E., each of them 
about five leagues distant. Thus, after a fatiguing cruise of above 
two years’ continuance, we once more arrived at an amicable 
port and a civilized country, where the conveniences ot life were 
in great plenty; where the naval stores, which wc now' extremely 
wanted, could be in some degree procured; where we expected 
the inexpressible satisfaction of receiving letters from our relations 
and friends; and where our countrymen, w'ho were lately arrived 
from England, would be capable of answering the numerous 
enquiries w'e were prepared to make, both about public and 
private occurrences, and to relate to us many particulars which, 
whether of importance or nor, would be listened to by us with 
the utmost attention, after the long suspension of our correspond¬ 
ence with our country, to wliich die nature of our undertaking 
liad hitherto subjected us. 



CHAPTER VII 


I'UOCrEDlNGS AT MACAO 

Tjje city of Macao, iii the road of whicli we came to an anchor 
on the 12th of November, is a Portiigiiese settlement, situated 
in an island at the entrance of the river of Canton. 
It was formerly very rich and populous and capable 
of defending itself against the power of the adjacent 
Chinese governors: but at present it is mucli fallen from its 
antient splendor; for though it is hilubited by Portuguese, and 
liath a governor nominated by the King of Portugal, yet it sub¬ 
sists merely by tbo suflcrancc of the Chinese, who can starve the 
place and dispossess the Portuguese wlieucvcr they please. This 
obliges the Governor of Macao to beluve with great circum¬ 
spection, and carefully to avoid every circumstance tlut may 
give olfencc to the Chinese. T he river of Canton, off the mouth 
of which this city lies, is tlie only Chinese port frctjucMited by 
European sliips; and is, on many accounts, a more commodious 
harbour than Macao: but the peculiar customs of the Chinese, 
solely adapted to the cutercainment of trading sinps, and the 
appreheu'dons of rlie commodore', lest he sliould embroil the East 
India Company with the Regency of C.iuton if he should insist 
tni being treated upon a diflercnt footing tlian the merchantmen, 
made him resolve ratlier to go to Macao than to venture into tlie 
river of Canton. Indeed, had not this reason prevailed with him, 
he Iiimscif had lunhing to fear. For it is certain that he might have 
entered tlie port of Canton, and might have continued there as 
tong as he pleased, and afterwards liavc left it agiiin, although the 
whole power of the Chinese empire had hj;en brought togctlicr 
to oppose him. 

The commodore, not to depart Inain his usual prudence, 
no sooner came to anchor in Macao road tlnin he dispatclicd an 
officer witli his compliments to the Portuguese Governor of 
Macao, requesting his excellency, by the same officer, to advise 
Jiini in wliat maimer it would be proper to act to avoid offending 
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the Chinese, which, as there 'were then four of our ships in their 
powder at Canton, was a matter worthy of attention. The difficulty 
which the commodore principally apprehended related to tlie 
duty usually paid by ships in the river of Canton, according to 
their timnage. For, as men-of-w ar arc exempted in every foreign 
harbour from all manner of port charges, the commodore thought 
it would be dcrogator)^ to the honour of his country to submit to 
this duty in China: and therefore he desired the advice of the 
(Governor of Macao, who, being an European, could not be 
ignorant of the privileges claimed by a British man-of-war, unJ 
consequently might be expected to give us the best liglits for 
obviating this perplexity. Our boat returned in the evening wnih 
nvo officers sent by the governor, 'who informed the commodore 
that it was the governor’s opinion that if the Centurion ventured 
into the river of Canton the duty would certainly be expected; 
and tlierefore, if the commodore approved of it, he would send 
him a pilot, who should conduct us into another safe harbour, 
called the Typa, whicli was every way commodious for careen¬ 
ing ^ the ship (an operation we were resolved to begin upon as 
soon as possible) and where, in all pr<.'>bability, the above- 
mentioned duty would never be demanded. 

This proposal the commodore agrce<l to, and in the morning 
weighed anclior, under the direction of the Portuguese pilot, 
and steered for the iftteiidcd harbour. This harbour of the Typa 
is formed by a number ot islands, and is about six miles distant 
from Macao. Here we saluted the castle of* Macao with eleven 
guns, W'hicli were returned by an equal number. 

The next day the commodore paid a visit in person to the 
governor, and was saluted at his lauding by eleven guns, which 
were returned by the Centurion, Mr. Anson’s business in this visit 
was to solicit the governor to grant us a supply both of provisions 
and of siicli naval stores as were necessary to refit the ship. The 
governor seemed really inclined to do us all the service he could, 
and assured the commodore, in a frieiuUy manner, that he would 

1 Careen: .to heel the ship so as to expose her bottom for cleaning 
or repair. 
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privately give iis all the assistance in his power; but at the same 
time frankly owiicd that lie dared not openly to furnish us with 
anything we demanded unless we first produced an order for it 
from the Viceroy of Canton, since he liimself neither received 
provisions for his garrison nor any other necessaries but by per¬ 
mission from the Cliinesc Government; and as they took care 
only to victiKil him from day to day, he was indeed no odier than 
their vassal, whom they could at all times compel to submit to 
their own terms by laying an embargo on his provisions. 

On this declaration of the governor, Mr. Anson resolved him¬ 
self to^go to Canton to procure a hcence from the viceroy, and 
he accordingly hired a Chinese boat for himself and his attendants; 
but just as he was ready to embark, the hoppo, or Chinese custom¬ 
house officer of Macao, refused to grant a permit to the boat, and 
ordered the watermen not to proceed at tlieir peril. The com¬ 
modore at first endeavoured to prevail with the hoppo to widi- 
draw his injunction and to grant a permit; and the Governor of 
Macao employed his inccrcsc widi the hoppo for the same 
purpose. But the officer continuing inflexible, Mr. Anson told 
him the next day that if the permit was any longer refused he 
would man and arm the Ccftttirions boats, asking the hoppo at the 
same time who lie imagined would dare to oppose them in their 
, passage. This threat immediately brought about what his iiitrcadcs 
had endeavoured at in vain; the permit wis granted, and Mr. 
Anson went to Canton, On his arrival there, he consulted witli 
the supercargoes and officers of the English ships how to procure 
an order from the viceroy for the necessaries he wanted: hut in 
this he had reason to suppose that the advice diey gave him, 
though well intended, was yet not the most prudent; for as it is 
the custom with these gentlemen never to apply to the supreme 
magistrate himself, whatever difficulties they labour under, but to 
transact all matters relating to the government by the mediation 
of the principal Chinese merchants, Mr. Anson was persuaded to 
follow the same method upon this occasion, the English promis¬ 
ing, in which they were doubtless sincere, to exert all their interest 
to engage the merchants in his favour. Indeed, when the Chinese 
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merchants were spoke to, they readily undertook the manage¬ 
ment of this business, and promised to answer for its success; but 
after near a niontlfs delay, and reiterated excuses, during which 
interval they pretended to be often upon the point of coinpleating 
it, they at last, w^hen they were pressed, and measures were taken 
for delivering a letter to the viceroy, threw off the mask, and 
declared they neither had made application to the viceroy, nor 
could they, as he w;is too great a man, (hey said, for them to ap¬ 
proach on any occasion: and not contented with having them¬ 
selves thus grossly deceived the commodore, they now' used all 
their persuasion with the English at Cantem to prevent them from 
intermeddling wdfh anything that regarded him; representing 
to them that it would in all probability cjnbroil them with the 
govcriirncnt, and occasion them a great deal of luiricccssary 
trouble; which groundless insinuations had unluckily but too 
much weight with those they were intended to iniluencc. 

The commodore was satisfied tli.it nothing was to be done by 
the interposition of the merchants, as it was on his pressing them 
to deliver a letter to the viceroy that they had declared they durst 
not interfere in the affair, and had confessed that, notwithstanding 
all their pretences of serving him, they had not yet taken one step 
tow'ards it. Mr. Anson therefore told them that he would proceed 
to Batavia and refit his ship there, but informed them at the same 
rime that this w'as impossible to be done unless he W'as supplied 
with a stock of provisions sufficient lor his passage. The mer¬ 
chants, on this, undertook to procure him provisions. 

But Mr. Anson [who never intended going to Batavia) found 
on Ills return to the Centurion that her main-mast w'as sprung in 
two places and tliat the leak was considerably increased; so that, 
upon the whole, he wms fully satisfied that though he should lay 
in a sufficient stock of provisions, yet it would be impossible for 
him to put to sea without refitting. Since, if he left the port with 
his ship in her present condition she would be in the utmost 
danger of foundriiig; and therefore, notwithstanding tlic diffi¬ 
culties he had met with, he resolved at all events to have her hove 
down before he departed from Macao. He was fully coiivincccl, 
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by what he had observed at Canton, that his great caution not to 
injure die East India Company’s ailairs, and the regard he had 
shown to die advice of their officers, liad occasioned all his 
perplexity. For he now saw clearly that if he had at first carried 
his ship into the river of Canton, and had immediately addressed 
himself to the mandarines, who are the chief officers of stare, 
instead of employing the merchants to apply on his behalf, he 
would, in all probability, have had all his requests granted, and 
would have been soon dispatched. He had already lost a month 
by the wrong measures he had pursued, but he resolved to lose as 
little more time as possible; and therefore, the 17th of December, 
being the next day after his return from Canton, he wrote a 
letter to the viceroy of that place acquainting him that he was 
commandcr-in-chicf of a squadron of his Britannick Majesty’s 
ships of war, which had been cruising for nvo years past in tlie 
Soutli Seas against tlic Spaniards, who were at enmity with the 
king his master; that on his way back to England he had put into 
the port of Macao, having a considerable leak in his ship and 
being in great want of provisions, so tliat it was impossible for 
him to proceed on his voyage till his ship was repaired and he 
was supplied with the necessaries he wanted; tlut he had been at 
Canton, in hopes of being admitted to a personal audience of 
his excellency; but being a stranger to the customs of die country, 
he had not Ikcii able to inform himself what steps were necessary 
to be taken to procure sucli an audience, and therefore was obliged 
to in tliis manner, to desire his excellency to give orders for liis 
being permitted to employ carpcnteiu and proper vrorkmcn to 
refit his ship, and to furnish himself with provisions and stores, 
tluit he might be enabled to pursue his voyagerto Great Britain. 
Hoping, at the same time, that these orders would be issued with 
as little delay as possible lest it might occasion his loss of the 
season, and he might be prevaitcd from departing till the next 
winter. 

This letter was translated into die Ciiinese language, and the 
commodore delivered it himself to the hoppo or cliicf officer of 
the emperor’s customs at Macao, desiring him to forward it to 
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the Viceroy of Canton with as much expedition as he could. 
And now it was presently seen how justly Mr. Anson had at last 
judged of the proper manner of dealing vAtli the Chinese; for this 
letter was written but die 17th of December, as hath been already 
observed; and on the 19th in the morning a mandarine of the f rst 
rank, who was governor of the city ofjaiisoii, together with nv() 
mandarines of an inferior class atid a considerable retinue of 
officers and servants, having with them eighteen half gallics fur¬ 
nished with music, luid decorated wth a great number of 
streamers, and full of men, came to grapnel .alicad of the Cen^ 
tmott; whence the mandarine sent a message to die commodore, 
telling him that he (the mandarine) was ordered by the Viceroy 
of Canton to examine the condition of die ship; dicreforc desir¬ 
ing the ship’s boat might be sent to fetch him on board. The 
Ccntiirioas boat was immediately dispatched, and preparations 
were made for receiving him; in particular a hundred of die most 
sightly of die crew were uniformly dressed in the regimentals 
of the marines, and were drawn up under arms on the main- 
deck against his *arrival. When he entered die ship he was saluted 
by the drums and what other military music there was on board, 
and passing by the ncw-fornied guard, he was met by the com¬ 
modore on the qii.arter-dcck, who conducted him to the great 
cabin. Here the nrivandarine explained liis commission, declaring 
diat he was directed to examine all the articles mentioned in the 
commodore’s letter to the viceroy, and to confront them with the 
representation diat had been given of them: that he was in the 
first place instructed to inspect the leak, and had for that purpose 
brought with liim two Chinese carpenters; and diat for die mere 
regular dispatch of liis business he had every head of enquiry 
separately wrote down on a sheet of paper, with a void space 
opposite to it, where he was to insert such information and 
remarks dicreon as he could procure by Ids own observation. 

This mandarine appeared to be a person of very considerable 
parts, and endowed with more frankness and honesty than is to 
be found in die generality of the Chinese. After die necessary in¬ 
spections Lid been nude, particukirly about the leak, which die 
v.a,—7 
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Clxinesc carpenters reported to be to the full as d;mgeroas as it 
had been described, and comcquently tl)at it was impossible for 
the Centtirion to proceed to sea without beuig refitted, die man- 
dciriiic expressed himself satisfied with the account given in the 
commodore’s letter. And this magistrate, as lie was more intel¬ 
ligent than any other person of his nation that came to our know¬ 
ledge, so likewise was he’ more curious and inquisitive, viewing 
each part of the ship with extraordinary attention, and appearing 
greatly surprized at the largeness of the lower deck guns and at 
the weight and size of the shot. I’lie commodore, observing his 
astonishment, thought this a proper opportunity to convince the 
Chinese of the prudence of granting him all his demands in die 
most speedy and ample manner: he therefore told the mandarine 
and those who were with him that besides the request he made for 
a general licence to funiish himself with w^hatever his present 
situation rc^quired, he had a particular complaint to prefer against 
the proceedings of the custom-house of Macao; that at his first 
arrival of the Chinese boats had brought on hoard him plenty of 
greens and variety of fresh provisions for daily use: tliat though 
they had always been paid to tlicir full sarisfaction, yet the custom¬ 
house officers at Macao had soon forbid them; by which means 
he was deprived of those refreshments whicli wxrc of the utmost 
consequence to the health of his men after their long and sickly 
voyage; that as they, the mandarines, had informed themselves of 
his wants and WTre eye-witnesses of the force and strengtli of his 
sliip, tliey might be satisfied it was not because he had no power 
to supply himself that he desired the permission of the govern¬ 
ment to purchase what provisions he stood in need of, since lie 
presumed they were convinced that the Centurion alone was 
capable of destroying the whole navigation of the port of Canton, 
or of any other port in China, without riuming the least risque 
from all the force the Chinese could collect; that it w^as true this 
was not tile manner of proceeding between nations in friendship 
with each other; but it was likewise true that it was not customary 
for tmy nation to permit die sliips of their friends to stan/c and 
sink in their ports, vdicn those friends had money to purchase 
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necessaries, and only desired liberty to lay it out; that they must 
confess he and his people had hitherto behaved with great mod¬ 
esty and reserve; but drat, as his distresses were each day increasing, 
famine would at last prove too strong for any restraint, and 
necessity was acknowledged in all countries to be superior to 
every other law; and therefore it could not be expected that his 
crew would long continue to starve in the midst of that plenty to 
which their eyes were every day witnesses. To this the com¬ 
modore added (though perhaps witli a less serious air) that if, 
by the delay of supplying him with provisions, his men should, 
from the impulses of hunger, be obliged to turn cannibals, and 
JO prey upon their own species, it was easy to be foreseen tliar, 
independent of their friendship to their comrades, they would in 
point of luxury prefer tlic plump, well-fed Chinese to their own 
emaciated ship-mates. The first mandarine acquiesced in die just¬ 
ness of this reasoning, and told the commodore that he should 
that night proceed for Canton; that on his arrival a council of 
mandarines would be sumtnoned, of w^hich he was a member, 
and that, by being employed in the present commission, he was 
of course the conimodorc*s advocate; that as he w’as himself hilly 
convinced of the urgency of Mr. Anson*s necessity, he did not 
doubt but oil the representation lie should make of what he had 
seen, die council would be of the same opinion, and that all which 
was demanded would be amply and speedily granted; that with 
regard to the cominodore^s complaint of the custom-house ot 
Macao, this he ivould undertake to rcctity immediately by his 
own authority. And then desiring a list to be given him of the 
quantity of provision necessary for the cxpencc of die ship during 
one day, he wrote a permit under it, and delivered it to one ot 
his attendants, dircctkig him to sec that quantity sent on board 
early every morning; which order troni tliat time forwards W'as 
punctually complied widi. 

When this weighty affair v/as thus in some degree regulated, 
die commodore invited him iuid his two attendant mandarines 
to dinner, telling diem at the same time diat if his provision, 
either in kind or quantity, was not what they might expect, they 
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must thank thcniscUTs for having confined liiin to so Iiard an 
allowance. One of his dishes was beef, which the Chuicsc all 
<lislike, tho' Mr. Anson was not apprized of it. This seems to be 
derived from the Indian superstition, which for some ages past 
has made a great progress in Cdiina. How’cver, his guests did not 
entirely fast, for the tliree mandarines completely finished the 
white part of four large fowls. They were indeed extremely 
embarrassed with their knives and forks, and were fjiiitc incapable 
of making ase of them: so that after some fruitless attempts to 
help themselves, wlfich were suflicicutly aukward, one of the 
«attcndanrs was obliged to cur tlicir meat in small pieces for them. 
J 3 ut whatever difficulty they might have in complying with the 
liurc>pcan manner of earing, tlicy seemed not to be novices at 
drinking, hi this part of tlic entertainment the commodore ex¬ 
cused himself unclcr the pretence of illness; but there being 
another gentleman present, of a florid and jovial complexion, die 
chief mandarine clapped him on the shoulder and told him by the 
intcqnctcr tliat certainly lie could not plead sickness, and there¬ 
fore insisted on his bearing him company; and that gentleman 
perceiving that after the) had dispatched four or five bottles of 
Frontiniac the mandarine still continued unruffled, he ordered a 
bottle of citron-water to be brought up, which the Chiucse 
seemed much to relish; and this being near finished, they arose 
from table in appearance cool and uninfluenced by wdiat tliey 
had drank; and the commodore having, according to custom, 
made the mandarine a present, they all departed in the same 
vessels that brought them. 

Notwithstanding the favourable disposition of tlic mandarine 
Cioveraor of Janson at his leaving Mr. Anson, several days were 
elapsed before there wms any advice from^Jum. However, not- 
vvithstvUiding all these obstacles, it should seem diat the represen¬ 
tation of the commodore to the mandarines, of the 
facility with which he could right Iiimsclf if jusdee 
WTre denied him, bad at last its effect, since, on the 6rli 
of January, in the moriiing, the Governor of J.uison, the com¬ 
modore's aclvocwite, sent down flic Viceroy of Cimtoifs warrant 
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for the refitment of the Centurion, and for supplying her people 
with all they wanted. 

It was the beginning of April when they had new rigged the 
ship, stowed their provisions and water on board, and had fitted 
her for the sea; and before this time the Chinese grew very 
uneasy, and extremely desirous diat she should be gone, either 
not knowing, or pretending not to believe, tJiat tliis was a point 
tile commodore was as eagerly set on as they could be. At length, 
about the 3d of April, two niaiidarinc boats came on board from 
Macao to press him to leave their pon, and this having been often 
urged before, though there had been no pretence to suspect Mr. 
Anson of any alTcctcd delays, he at this last message answered 
them in a dcfcrmincd tone, desiring tlicm to give liini no furtlicr 
trouble, for he would go when he thought proper, and not 
sooner. After this rebuke the Chinese (though it was not in their 
power to compel him to depart) immediately prohibited all 
provisions from iKing carried on board him, and took such care 
their injunctions should be complied with, that from thence 
forwards iiotlyng could be purchased at any rate whatever. 

The 6th of April rhe Centurion weighed from tlic 

Typa, and warped to the southward; and bv the isth 
1 . ^ ’ 1 /43 

she was got into Macao road, conipleating her water 

as she past along, so that there remained now very few articles 

more to attend to, and her whole business being fuiished by tlie 

19th, she, at three in the afternoon of that day, weighed and made 

sail, and stood to sea. 


CHAPTER Y I I I 

mOM MACAO TO CAPJi rSPIRH U SANTO—THH TAKING OF THE M ANTI A 
GALEON, AND RETURNING BACK AGAIN 

The commodore was now got to sea, with his ship well refitted, 
his stores rcplcnisited, and an «additioual stock of provisions on 
board. His crcAV too was somewhat reinforced, for he had entered 
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twenty-three men during his stay at Macao, die greatest part of 
them Lascars or Indian sailors, and the rest Dutch. He gave out 
at Macao that he was bomiJ to Batavia, and thcncc tp England, 
and though die westerly monsoon was now set in, when that 
passage is considered as impracticable, yet, by the confidence 
he had expressed in die strength of his ship, and the dexterity 
of his hands, he had persuaded not only his own crew, but the 
people at Macao likewise, that he proposed to try this unusual 
experiment, so that there were many letters sent on board him 
by the iiilubitants of Canton and Macao for their friends at 
Batavia. 

But his real design was of a very ditfcrciit nature: for he sup¬ 
posed that instead of one annual sliip from Acapulco to Manila, 
dierc would be this year, in all probability, two, since, by being 
before Acapulco, he had prevented one of them from putting to 
sea die preceding season. He therefore, not discouraged by his 
former disiisters, resolved again to risque the casualties of the 
Pacifick Ocean, and to cruise for these returning vessels off Cape 
Espiricu Santo on the island of Sanud, which is the first land they 
always make at the Pliilippinc Islands: and as Jmic is generally 
die month in which they arrive there, he doubted not but he 
should get to his intended station time enough to intercept them. 
It is true diey were said to be scout vessels, niouudng forty-four 
guns apiece, and cariy^ing above five hundred hands, and might 
be expected to return in company, and he himself liad but two 
hundred and twenty-seven hands on board, of which near thirty 
were boys. But this disproportion of strength did not deter 
him, as he knew his sliip to be miidi better fitted for a sea 
engagement than theirs, and as he h^id reason to expect that Iiis 
men would exert themselves after a most extraordinary mamier 
when they had in view the immense wealth of diese Manila 
galcoiis. 

This project the commodore had resolved on in his own 
thoughts ever since his leaving the coast of Mexico, and the 
greatest mortification which he received from the various delays 
he had met with in China, was his apprelicasion lest he might be 
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thereby so long retarded as to let the galeons escape him. Indeed, 
at Macao it was incimibcnt on him to keep these views extremely 
secret, for there being a great intercourse and a mutual connection 
of interests betv^Teii that port and Manila, he had reason to fear 
that if his designs were discovered, intelligence would be immedi¬ 
ately sent to Manila, and measures would be taken to prevent 
the galeons from falling into his hand.s. But being now at sea, and 
entirely clear of the coast, he summoned all his people on the 
cjuartcr-dcck and informed them of liis resolution to cruise for 
the two Manila ships, of whose wealth they were not ignorant. 
He told them he should chase a station where he could not fail 
of meeting witli them, and though they were stout ships, and full 
manned, yet, if his own people behaved with their accustomed 
spirit, lie was certain lie should prove too hard for tliem both, and 
that one of them at least could not fail of becoming his prize. He 
further added that many ridiculous talcs had been propagated 
about jhc strength of the sides of these ships, and their being 
impenetrable to cannon shot; that these fictions had been prin¬ 
cipally invented to palliate the cowardice of those who had 
formerly engaged them, but he hoped there were none of those 
present weak enough to give credit to so absurd a story. For his 
own part, he did assure them upon his word that, whenever he 
fell in with them, he would fight them so near that they should 
find his bullets, instead of being stopped .by one of their sides, 
should go through them both. 

This speecli of the commodore was received by his people with 
great joy, since no sooner had he ended than they expressed their 
approbation, according to naval custom, by three strenuous 
cheers, and declared their determinarion to succeed, or perish, 
whenever the opportunity presented itself. Immediately too their 
hopes, which on their departure from the coast of Mexico had 
entirely subsided, were again revived, and they persuaded them¬ 
selves that notwithstanding the various ciisualties and disappoint¬ 
ments they had hitherto met with, they should yet be repaid the 
price of their fitigucs, and should at last return home enriched 
witli the spoils of the enemy. 
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It was the last of May, N.S., when the Centimon arrived off 
Cape Espiritu Santo, and consequently the next day the month 
began in whidi the galeons were to be expected. The 
J743 conunodorc therefore made all necessary preparations 
for receiving them, hoisting out his long-boat and 
lashing her alongside, that the ship might be ready for engaging 
if tliey fell in with the galeons during the night. AH this time too 
he was very solicitous to keep at such a distance from the cape as 
not to be discovered. 

As the month of June advanced, the expectancy and impa¬ 
tience ot the commodore’s |x^ople each day increased. And I think 
no better idea can be given of their great eagerness on. this 
occasion than by copying a few paragrapljs from the jounial of an 
officer who was then on board, as it will, I presume, be a more 
natural picture of the full attachment of their thoughts to the 
business of their cruise than can be given by any otlicr means. 
The paragraphs I have selected, as they (xcur in order of time, 
are as follow : 

**May 31. Exercising our men at tlicir quarters, in great 
expectation of meeting with the galeons very soon, this being the 
eleventh of June, their stile.” 

“jiuic 3. Keeping in our stations, and looking out for the 
galeons.” 

“June 5. Begin now to be in great expectation, tliis being the 
middle of June, their stile.” 

“June II. Begin to grow impatient at not seeing the galeons.” 

“June 13. The wind having blown fresh easterly for the forty- 
eight hours past, gives us great expectations of seeing the galeons 
soon.” 

“June 15. Cruising on and off, and looking out strictly.” 

“June 19. This being the last day of Jimc, N.S., die galeons, 
if they arrive at all, must appear soon.” 

From these samples it is sufiiciendy evident how complcatly 
the treasure of the galeons had engrossed their imagination, and 
how anxiously they passed the latter part of their cruise, when 
the certainty of the arrival of those vessels was dwindled down to 
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probability only, and that probability became each hour more 
and more doubtful. However, on the 20th of June, O.S., being 
just a month after their gaining their station, tlicy were relieved 
out of this state of uncertainty, for at suiirisc they discovered a 
sail from the mast-head, in the S.E. quarter. On this, a genenJ joy 
spread through the whole ship, for they had no doubt but this 
was one of the galcons, and they expected soon to descry the 
other. The commodore instantly stood cowards her, and at lialf 
an hour after seven they were near enough to see her from the 
Centurions deck, at which time the galcon fired a gun, and took 
in her top-gallant sails. This was supposed to be a signal to her 
consort to hasten her up, and therefore the Centurion fired a gun 
to leeward to amuse her. The commodore was surprized to find 
that during all this interval die galcon did not change her course, 
but continued to bear down upon liim; for he hardly believed 
what afterwards appeared to be the ease, tbit she knew his ship 
to be the Centurion, and resolved to fight him. 

About noon the commodore was little more tlian a league 
distiint from the galcon, and could fetch licr wake, so that slie 
could not now escape; and, no second ship appearing, it was 
concluded that she liad been separated from her consort. Soon 
after, die galcon haJed up her fore-sail and brought to under top¬ 
sails, with her head to the nordiward, hoisting Spanish colours, 
and having the standard of Spain Hying at the top-gallant mast¬ 
head. Mr. Anson in the meantime had prepared all things for an 
engagement on board the Centurion, and had taken every possible 
measure, both for the most effectual exertion of his small strength, 
and for the avoiding the confusion and tumult too frequent in 
actions of tliis kind. He picked out about thirty of his choicest 
hands and best marksmen, whom he distributevd into his tops, and 
who fully answered his expectation by the signrJ services they 
performed. As he had not hands enough remaining to quarter 
a sufficient number to each great gun iit the customary manner, 
he therefore, on his lower tire, fixed only two men to each gun, 

' who were to be solely employed in loading it, whilst the rest of 
his people were divided into different gangs of ten or twelve men 
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each, who were continually moving about the decks to run out 
and £re such guns as were loaded. By tliis management he was 
enabled to make use of all his guns, and instead of whole broad¬ 
sides, with intervals between them, he kept up a constant fire 
without intermission, whence he doubted not to procure very 
signal advantages. f\)r it is common with the Spaniards to fall 
dowii upon the decks when they see a broadside preparing, and 
to continue in tliat posture till it is given, after which they rise 
again, and, presuming the danger to be for some time over, work 
their guns, and fire with great briskness, till ajiothcr broadside 
is ready. But the firing gun by gun, in the manner directed by the 
commodore, rendered this practice of theirs impossible. 

I'hc Centurion being thus prepared, and nearing the galcon 
apace, dicre happened, a little after noon, several squalls of wind 
and rain, which often obscured the galcou from dieir sight; but 
whenever it cleared up they observed her resolutely lying to. 
Towards one o’clock, the Centurion hoisted her broad pcuAuit 
and colours, she being thcti within gun-shot of the enemy, and 
the commodore perceiving die Spaniards to have neglected clear¬ 
ing their ship till that time, as he saw them throwing overboard 
cattle and lumber, he gave orders to fire upon them with tlic chacc 
guns, to disturb them in their work, and prevent them from com- 
plcating it, though his general directions had been not to engage 
before they were witliin pistol-shot. The galcon rctunicd the fire 
with tw'o of her stern chacc; and the Centurion getting her sprit- 
sail yard fore and aft, that, if iiccessar}% she might be ready for 
boarding, the Spaniards, in a bravado, rigged their sprit-sail yard 
fore and aft hkewise. Soon after, the Centurion came abreast 
of the enemy within pistol-shot, keening to the leeward of them, 
with a view of pre veil dug their putting before die wind and gain¬ 
ing the port ofjalapay, from which they were about seven leagues 
distant. And now the engagement bcgiui in earnest, and for the 
first half-hour Mr. Anson over-reached the galcon and lay on her 
bow, where, by the great v/ideness of his ports, he could travcnc 
almost all his guns upon the enemy, whilst the goleon could only ^ 
bring a part of hers to bear. Immediately on the commencement 
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of the action, die mats with wliich the galcon liad stuped her 
netting took fire and burnt violently, blazing up half as high as 
die niizcn-top. This accident, supposed to be caused by the 
Centurions wads, threw the enemy into the utmost terror, and 
also alarmed the commodore, tor he feared lest the galcon should 
be burnt, and lest he himself too might suffer by her driving on 
board him. Hov/cver, the Spaniards at last freed themselves from 
the fire, by cutting away the netting and tumbling the whole mass, 
which was in dames, into the sea. All this interval die Centurion 
kept her first advantageous position, hring her cannon widi great 
regularity and briskness, whilst at die same time the galeon’s decks 
lay open to her top-men, who having at their first volley driven 
the Spaniards from tlieir tops, made prodigious havock with 
their small arms, killing or wounding every oideer but one that 
appeared on the quarter-deck, and wounding in particular tJie 
general of the galcon, himself. Thus the action proceeded for at 
least half an hour; but then the Centurion lost die superiority 
arising from her original situation, and was close alongside die 
galcon, and the enemy continued to fire luiskly for near an hour 
longer; yet even in (his posture the commodores grape-shot 
swept their decks so ciieciually, and the number of dieir slam and 
wounded became so considerable, diat the)' began to fall into 
great disorder, especially as the general, wlio was me life of the 
action, was no longer capable of exerting himself. Their con¬ 
fusion was visible from on board tUc commodore, for die ships 
were so near tlut some of die Spanish oHiccrs were seen riuniing 
about with much assiduity, to prevent the ac.sertiou of dieir 
men from their quarters. But all their endeavours W'^erc in vain, 
for after having, as a last cfforc, fired five or six guns with more 
judgment dian usual, they yielded up die contest, and, die galcon s 
colours being singed off the ensign staft in the beginning of the 
cugagcmciit, she struck the standard at her main top-gallant mast¬ 
head; the person who was employed to perform this ofike 
having been in imminent peril of being lalkd, had not the com- 
^ modore, who perceived what he was about, given express orders 
to his people to desist from firing. 
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Tliiis was tlic Centurion possessed of diis rich prize, ainouticing 
in value to ncrir a million and a half of doOars. She was called the 
Nostra Signora de Cabadonga, and w as commanded by General Don 
Jeronimo de Mcntcro, a Portuguese, who was the most approved 
otficcr for skill and courage of any employed in that service. 
The gal con was much larger than die Cciittnion, and had five 
hundred and fifty men, and thirty-six guns mounted for action, 
besides twenty-eight jiedrcroes in her gunwale, quarters, and tops, 
each of w^hicli carried a four-pouiKl ball. She was very well fur¬ 
nished with small arms, and was particularly provided against 
boarding, bodi by her close quarters, and by a strong network 
of two-inch rope wliich was laced over her waist, and was de¬ 
fended by half-pikes. She had sixty-seven killed in the action, and 
eighty-four wounded, whilst die Centurion had only two killed, 
and a licutenimt and sixteen wounded, all of whom but one 
recovered: of so little consequence arc the most destructive arms 
in untutored and unpractised liaiiJs. 

The treasure thus taken by the Ccnfttrioti having been, for at 
least eighteen months, the great object of their hopes, it is impos¬ 
sible to describe the transport on board when, after all their 
reiterated disappointments, they at last saw their wishes accom¬ 
plished. But their joy was near being suddenly damped by a most 
tremendous incident, tor no sooner had the galcon struck, tlim 
one of the lieutenants coming to Mr. Anson to congratulate him 
on his prize, whispered liiiii at the .same time that the Centurion 
was dangerously on fire near the powder-room. The commodore 
received this dreadful news without any apparent emotion, and 
taking care not to alarm his people, gave the necessary orders for 
extinguishing the fire, wliich was happily done in a short time, 
tliough its appearance at first was extremely terrible. It seems 
some cartridges had been blown up by accident between decks, 
and the blast had comiiiunicated its flame to a qumrity of oakum 
in the after hatchway, near the after powder-room, where the 
great smother and smoke of the oakum occasioned the apprclicn- 
sion of a more extended and mischievous conflagration. All ^ 
hopes too of avoiding its fury by escaping on board the prize had 
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uistantly vatiislied, for at the same inoment the galcoa fell on 
boapd tlic Centurion on the starboard quarter, though she was 
fortunately cleared without doing or receiving any considerable 
damage. 

The commodore appointed the Manila vessel to be a post 
ship in his Majesty’s service, and gave the command of her to 
Mr. Saumarez, his first lieutenant, who before night sent on board 
tlic Centurion all the Spanish prisoners, except such as were 
thought the most proper to be retained to assist in navigating the 
giilcon. And now the commodore learnt from some of these pris¬ 
oners that the other ship, wliich lie had kept in the port of 
Acapulpo the preceding year, instead of returning in company 
^vith the present prize, as was expected, had set sail from Acapulco 
alone much sooner than usual, and had, in all probability, got 
into the port of Manila long before the Ccuturjon arrived off 
Cape Espiriiu Santo, so tliat Mr. Anson, notwithstanding his 
present success, liad great reason to regret his loss of time at 
Macao, which prevented him from taking two rich prizes instead 
of one. 

I'he commodore, when the action was ended, resolved to make 
the best of liis way with his prize li»r the river of Canton, being 
the meantime fully employed in securing his prisoners, and in 
removing the treasure from on board the galcon into the Cen¬ 
turion, Tlic method whicli was taken to liinderthc prisoners from 
rising was by placing all but tlic ('>fhcers and the wounded in the 
hold, where, to give them as muclj air as possible, two hatchw'ays 
were left open; but then (to avoid any danger tliat might happen 
whilst the Centurions people should be employed upon deck) 
there was a square partition ot thick planks, made in the shape 
of a funnel, which inclosed each Imtchway on the lower deck, 
and reached to that directly over it on the upper deck. I'hese 
funnels served to communicate the air to the hold better rliau 
could have been done without them, and, at the same time, 
added greatly to the security of the ship, for they being seven or 
eight feet high, it would have been extremely difficult for the 
Spaniards to have clambered up; and still to augment that difli- 
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ciilty, four swivel guns, loaded witK miisquct-bullets, were planted 
at the mouth of each funnel, and a cendnel with a lighted match 
was posted there ready to fire into the hold amongst them, in 
case of any disturbance. Their officers, who amounted to seven¬ 
teen or cighteai, were all lodged in the first lieutenant’s cabin, 
under a guard of six men; and the general, as he was wounded, 
lay in the commodore’s cabin with a ccntincl always with 
him. 

On the 11 til, having taken on board two Chinese pilots, one 
for the Centurion, and die other for the prize, they came to an 
anchor off the city of Macao. 

By this rime the particulars.of the cargoe of die galeon w-crc 
well ascertained, and it was found that she had on board 1,313,843 
pieces of eight, and 35,682 oz. of virgin silver, besides some 
cochineal and a few other commodities, wdiich, however, wxre 
but of small accoimt in comparison of the specie* And diis being 
the commodore’s last prize, it hence appears that all the treasure 
taken by the Centurion was not much short of ;^400,000 independ¬ 
ent of die ships and merchandize, wdiich she either burnt or de¬ 
stroyed, and which, by the most reasonable estimation, coiJd not 
amount to so little as /^ 6 oo,ooo more: so that the whole damage 
done the enemy by our squadron did doubtless exceed a milHon 
stcrliii'^. 


CHAPTER IX 

TRANSACTIONS IN THE RIVER OF CANTON 

The commodore having taken pilots on board, proceeded with 
his prize for the river of Canton, and on the 14th of July cast 
anchor short of die Bocca Tigris, which is a narrow 
^743 p^issage forming die mouth of that river. This entrance 
he proposed to stand through the next day, and to run 
up as far as Tiger Isbnd, wliich is a very safe roatk secured from 
all winds. But whilst the Centurion and her prize were thus at 
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audior, a boat with an officer was sent off from the mandarine 
coinmanding the forts at Bocca Tigris to examine what the ships 
v/ere and whence tlicy came. Mr. Anson informed the officer that 
liis own ship was a man-of-war belonging to the King of Great 
Britain, and that the other in company with liim v/as a prize he 
had taken, that he w;is going into Canton river to shelter himsch 
against the hurricanes w^hich were tlien approaching, and that as 
sc'on as the monsoon shifted he should set sail for England. Tlie 
officer then desired an account ot wliat men, guirs, and ammuni¬ 
tion were on board, a list of all which he said w’^as to be sent to 
(]?c govenimcut of Canton. But when these articles were repeated 
to him, particularly upon his being told that there were in die 
Cennmon four hundred firelocks, and between three and four 
hundred barrels of powder, he shrugged up his shoulders and 
seemed to be terrified with the bare recital, saying that no ships 
ever came into Canton river armed in that manner; adding that 
he durst not set down the wdiolc of this force, lest it should too 
much alirm the regency. After he had finished his enquiries, and 
avas preparing to depart, he desired to leave two custom-house 
officeI’s behind him, on which the commodore told him that 
though as a man-of-war he v/as prohibited from trading, and 
bad nothing to do witli customs or duties of any kind, yet for the 
satisfaction of tlic Chinese, he would permit two of their people 
to he left on board, who might themselves be w’itncsscs how 
punctually he should comply w'itii liis iiLstruciions. I'hc officer 
seemed amazed when Mr. Anson mentioned being excmpicJ 
from all duties, and airswered that the emperor’s duty must be 
paid by every ship that came into his ports: and it is supposed 
tliat on this occasion private directions were given by him to the 
Chinese pilot not to carry the coimnodore through the Bocca 
Tigris. 

On the J6tli of July the commodore sent liis second lieutenant 
to Canton with a letter for tlie viceroy, informing him of the 
reason of the Centurions putting into that port, and that tlie 
commodore himself soon proposed to repair to Canton to pay 
a visit to kis excellency. The lieutenant w^is very civilly rccciscd. 
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aiid was promised diat an answer should be scat to the com¬ 
modore die next day. In the meantime Mr. Anson gave leave to 
several of tlic officers of the galcon to go to Canton, dicy engaging 
tlicir parole to return in two days. When these prisoners got to 
Canton, the regenc)’ sent for them and examined them, enquiring 
particularly by what means they came into Mr. Anson’s power. 
It luckily happened that on this occasion the prisoners were honest 
enough to declare that as the kings of Great Briaiin and Spain 
were at war they had proposed to themselves the taking of the 
CeiUurhUy and had bore down upon her with diat view, but that 
the event had been contraiy to their hopes. And being questioned 
as to their usage on board, they frankly acknowledged that they 
had been treated by die commodore much better than dicy be¬ 
lieved dicy should have treated him, had he fallen into dieir hands. 

On the 20th of July in the morning, three man- 
darines, with a great number of boats and a vast retinue, 
came on board the Ccutmion and delivered to the com¬ 
modore the Viceroy of Canton’s order for a daily supply of 
provisions, and for pilots to carry die ships up the river as fir as 
the second bar; and at die same time they delivered him a message 
from the viceroy in answer to die letter sent to Canton, The 
substance of die message was diat die viceroy desired to be 
excused from receiving die commodore’s visit during the then 
excessive hot v^^cathcr, because die assembling the mandarines 
and soldiers necessary to that ceremony would prove extremely 
inconvenient and fatiguing; but that in September when die 
weadicr would be more temperate he should be glad to see both 
die commodore himself and the English captain of the other ship 
that w^as widi him. As Mr. Anson knew that an express had been 
dispatched to the court at Pekin with an account of the Centurion 
and her prize being arrived in the river of Canton, he had no 
doubt but the principal motive for putting off this visit was diat 
the regency at Canton might gain time to receive die emperor’s 
instructions about their behaviour in diis iinusual affair. 

Wlien the mandarines had delivered dieir message they began 
to talk to the commodore about die duties to be paid by bis ships, 
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but he immediately’ told them tliat he v/ould never submit to 
any demand of that kind. 

I'hc mandarines being thus cut short on the subject of the duty, 
they said tlicy had another matter to snention, which was the 
only remaining one they had in charge; this was a request to the 
commodore that he would release the prisoners he had taken on 
board the galeon; for that the Viceroy of Canton apprehended 
the emperor, his master, might be displeased if he sliould be 
informed that persons, who were his allies and carried on a great 
commerce with liis subjects, were under confinement in his 
dominions. Mr. Anson himself was extremely desirous to get rid 
of the Spaniards, Jiaving on his first arrival sent about an hundred 
<■>1 them to Macao, and those who'remaincd, which were near four 
hundred more, were, on many accounts, a great incumbrance to 
liim. However, to inliaiice the favour, he at first raised some diHl- 
cultics; but permitting liimsclf to be prevailed on, be at last told 
tlic mandarines that to show his readiness to oblige the viceroy 
he would release the prisoners, whenever they, the Chinese would 
order boats to fetch diem off. This matter being tlius adjusted, 
die mandarines departed; and on the 28th of July, two Chinese 
jiuiks were sent from Canton to take on bo.ird the prisoners and 
to carry them to Macao. And the commodore, agreeable to liis 
promise, dismissed them all, and directed his purser to allow them 
eight days’ provision for their subsistence during their sailing 
down the river: since, before they were dispatched, the Centurion 
was arrived at her moorings, above the second bar, where she 
and her prize proposed to comiruie till the monsoon shifted. 

Though die .ships, in consequence of the viceroy’s permit^ 
found no diflicnlty in purchasing pro'dsions lor their daily con¬ 
sumption, yet it WMs impossible that the commodore could 
proceed to England without laying in a large quantity bodi of 
provisions and naval stores for his use during the voyage. The 
procuring this supply w^as attended widi much perplexity. 

It were endless to recount all the artifices, extortions, and 
frauds wliicli were practised on the commodore and his people 
by diis interested race. The method of buying provisions in China 
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being by weight, the tricks tlic Chinese made use of to augincut 
the weight of wJiat they sold to the Ccnfurioii were almost in¬ 
credible. One dine a loigc quantity of fouls and ducks being 
bought for the ship^s store, the greatest part of them presently 
died. Tills spread a general alarm on board, it being apprehended 
that they had been killed by poison; but on examination it 
appeared that it was only owing to their being crammed with 
.stones and gravel to increase their weight, the quantity thus 
forced into most of the ducks being found to amount to ten 
omiccs in each. The hogs too, which were bought ready kdlcd 
of the Chinese hutclicrs, had water injected into them for the 
same purpose; so that a carcass hung up all night that the water 
might drain from it, lind lost above a stone of its wciglir. And 
wlicn, to avoid this cheat, the hogs were bought alive, it wms 
J iscovereJ that tlie Cliincsc gave them salt to increase their thirst, 
and having thus excited them to drinlc great quantities of water, 
they then took measures to prevent them from discharging it 
again by urine, and sold the tortured animal in tliis inflated state. 
When the commodore first put to sea from Macao, they prac¬ 
tised an artifice of another kind; for as the Chinese newr scruple 
eating any food that dies of itself, they contrived by some secret 
practices that great part of his live sea-store should die in a short 
time after it was put on board, hoping to make a second profit of 
the dead carcasses whicli they expected would be thrown over¬ 
board; and tw'O-diirds of the hogs dying before the Ccnturioji 
was our of sight of land, many of the Chinese boats followed her 
only to pick up the carrion, Thc-sc instances may serve as a speci¬ 
men of the manners of tliis celebrated nation, which Ls often 
recommended to ilic rest of die world as a pattern of all kinds 
of laudable qualities. But to return. 

Ihe commodore, towards the end of September, having 
found out (as had been said) that those who had contracted to 
supply him with sea provisions and stores had deceived him, and 
tliat die viceroy had not invited him to an interview according 
to his promise, he saw it would be impossible for Ixim to surmount 
die difficulties he was under widiout going to Canton and visiting 
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the viceroy. And therefore, on the 37th of September, he sent a 
message to the iiundarine who attended the Centurion, to inform 
him that he, the commodore, intended, on the ist of 
Oaober, to proceed in liis boat to Canton: adding that 
the day after he got there he should notify Ids arrival 
to the viceroy, and should desire him to fix a time for his audience. 
Tliis message being delivered to the miuidarine, he returned no 
other answer than that he would acejuaint the viceroy with the 
commodore s intentions. In the meantime all things were pre¬ 
pared for this expedition: and the boat’s crew which Mr. Anson 
proposed to take with him were cloatlied in an uniform dress, 
resembling that of the watermen on the Tiiamei; they were in 
number cigfiteen and a coxswain; they had scarlet jackets and 
blue silk waistcoats, the whole trimmed with silver buttons, 
besides silver badges on tlicir jackets and caps. As it was appre¬ 
hended, and even asserted, that the payment of the customary 
duties for the Centurion and her prize would be demanded by the 
regency of ('anton, and would be insisted on previous to their 
granting a permission to victual the ship on her future voyage, 
tlie commodore, who was resolved never to establish so dis¬ 
honourable a precedent, took all possible precaution to prevent 
the Chinese from facilitating the success of their unseasonable 
prcicrisioiis by having him in their pov/cr at Canton. And there- 
torc the better to secure his ship and the great treasure on board 
her against their projeetti, he appointed his finst heutenant, Mr. 
Brett, to be captain of the Centurion under him, giving him 
proper instructions for his conduct; directing him particularly, if 
he, the commotlorc, shv>uld be detained at Canton on account 
(’jf die duties in dispute, to take out the men from the Centurions 
prize and to destroy her, and then to proceed down the river 
dirougli the Bocca Tigris with the Ceniurwn alone, ;uid to remain 
without diat entrance till he received further orders from Mr. 
Anson. 

These necessary steps being taken, which were not luiknowti 
to the Chinese, it should seem as if their deliberations were in 
some sort perplexed thereby. When die commodore, on the 
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morning of the ist of October, was preparing to set out for 
Canton, Ills linguist came to liim from the mandarine who 
at tented the ship, to tell him that a letter had been received from 
die Viceroy of Canton, desiring the commodore to put off his 
going thither for two or three da)'s. The reality of this message 
was not then questioned; but in die afternoon of the same day, 
another linguist came on board, who with much seeming fright 
told Mr. Anson that the viceroy had expected him up that day; 
that the council was aSsScmblcd, and the troops had been under 
arms to receive him; and tliat the viceroy was highly offended at 
the disappointment, and had scut the cc^mmodore’s linguist to 
prison, chained, supposing that the whole had been owing to the 
linguist’s negligence. Tliis plausible tale gave the commodore 
great concern, and made him apprehend that there was some 
trcachcr)^ designed him which he could not yet fathom. And 
tliough it afterwards appeared that the whole w’as a fiction, not 
one article of it having the least foundation, t'ct for reasons best 
known to tlicmselvcs tills falsehood tvas so well supported by tlic 
artifices of the Cliincse merchants at Canton, that tlirce days 
afterwards the commodore received a letter signed by all the 
supercargoes of the liuglisli ship:^ then at that place, expressing 
their great uneasiness about what had luppeiicd, and intimating 
their fears that some insult would be offered to his boat if he came 
thither before the viceroy was fully satisfied of the mistake. To 
this letter Mr. Anson replied that lie did not believe there had 
been a mistake; but w;is persuaded it was a forgery of the Chinese 
to prci'cut liis visiting tlic viceroy; that tlicrcfore he would 
certainly come up to Canton on the 13th of October, confident 
that the Cliincse wxmld not dare to ofi'er him any insult, as 
knowing he should want neitlier power nor inclination to make 
them a proper return. 

On the 13 th of October, the commodore continuing firm to his 
resolution, all the supercargoes of the English, Danish, and Swed¬ 
ish ships came on board die Centurion^ to accompany him to 
Ciintou, for which place he set out in his barge die same <la)', 
attended by liis own boats, and by diosc of the trading ships 
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which on this occasion sent their boats to augment his retinue. 
As he passed by Wanipo, where the European vessels lay, he was 
saluted by all of them but tlic French, and in tlie evening lie 
arrived safely at Canton. 


C IJ AFTER X 

PROCLI.DLVGS AT Tlir. CITY OF CANTON, AND THE RETURN OP THE 

“centurion” to ENGTAND 

When the commodore arrived at Canton, he was visited by die 
principal Chinese merchants, wlio affected to appear very much 
pleased that he had met with no obstruction in getting thither, 
and who dicrice pretended to conclude that die viceroy was 
satisfied about the former mistake, the reality of which they 
still insisted on. 

Tile next day the merchants returned to Mr. Anson and told 
him that the viceroy was then so fully employed in preparing 
his dispatches for Pekin that there avas no getting admittance to 
lu'ni at present, but that they had engaged one of the officers of 
liis court to give them information as soon as he should be at 
leisure, when dicy proposed to notify Mr. Anson’s arrival and to 
endeavour to fix the audience, TJic commodore was already too 
well acquainted wnth their artifices not to perceive that dxis was 
a falsehood, and liad he consulted only his own judgment, he 
would have applied directly to the viceroy by other hands. But 
the Chinese merchants had so far prepossessed the supercargoes 
of our sliips with cliimcrical fears that they, tlic supercargoes, 
were extremely apprehensive of being embroiled with the 
government, and of suffering in their interest, if those measures 
were taken which appeared to Mr. Anson at that time to be the 
most prudential: and therefore, lest the niidicc and double 
dealing of the Chinese might have given rise to some sinister 
incident, which would be aftcrvvaids laid at his door, he resolved 
to continue passive as long as it should appear that he lost no 
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tune by thus suspending his own opinion. In pursuance of this 
resolution, he proposed to the English that he would engage not 
to take any iinnicJiatc step himself for getting admittance to die 
viceroy, provided the Cliinesc, who contracted to furnish his 
provisions, would let him see that his bread was baked, his meat 
sal(ed, and Ins stores prepared v/ith die utmost dispatch. 

During this interval, in which the stores and provisions were 
getting ready, tlie merchants condnuaily entertained Mr. Anson 
with accounts of their various endeavours to procure a licence 
from the viceroy and dieir frequent disappointmaits. This was 
now a matter of ainiiscmcnt to the commodore, as he was fully 
satisfied dierc was not one word of truth in anything dicy said. 
But when all was complcated, and wanted only to be shipped, 
which was about the 24th of November, at which time, ttx>, the 
N.E. monsoon was set in, he then resolved to demand an audience 
of the viceroy, as he wms persuaded that, without this ceremony, 
the grant of a permission to take his stores on board would meet 
ividi great difficulty. On the 34th of November, therefore, Mr. 
Anson sent one of his officers to the mandarine who commanded 
the gtiard of die principal gate of the city of Canton widi a letter 
directed to the vicero)\ "When this letter was delivered to die 
mandarine, he received the otficcr who brought it very civilly, 
and took down the contents of it in Chinese, and promised that 
the viceroy should be immediately acquainted with it; but told 
the officer it was not necessary he should wMit for an answer, 
because a message would be scut to die commodore himself. 

Two days after the sending the above-mentioned letter, a fire 
broke out in the suburbs of Canton. On die first alarm Mr. 
Anson went thither with his officers and liis boat’s crew to aid 
the Chinese. When he came there, he found diat it had begun in 
a sailor’s shed, and that by die slightness of the buildings and tlic 
aukwardiiess of the Cliinesc, it was getting head apace. However, 
he perceived that by pulling dowm some of die adjacent sheds it 
might easily be extinguished. This was presendy attempted, and 
would have been soon executed, but in the meantime he was told 
that as there was no mandarine diere, who alone has a power to 
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direct on tlic.se occasions, the Chinese would make liiiii, the 
corninodorc, answerable for wliatcvcr should be pulled down by 
liis command. Hereupon Mr. Anson and his attendants desisted, 
and he sent them to die English factory, to assist in securing the 
company’s treasure and effects, a.s it was easy to foresee that no 
dist;mcc was a protection against die rage of such a fire, where so 
little w'as done to put a stop to it; since all the while the Chinese 
contented themselves widi viewing it, ajid now and then holding 
one of their idols near it, wliich they seemed to expect should 
check its progress. Indeed, at last, a mandarine came out of the 
city, attended by four or five hundred firemen. These made some 
feeble efforts to pull down the neighbouring house.s, hut by that 
time the fire had greatly extended itself and was got atnongst the 
merchants’ warehouses, and the Chinese firemen, wanting both 
skill and spirit, were incapable of checking its violence, so that it.s 
fury increased upon them, and it was feared the whole city would 
be destroyed. In tliis general confusion the viceroy himself came 
thither, and die commodore was sent to, and w.is intreated to 
afford his assistance, being told that ho might take any measures 
he should thuik most prudent in the present emergency. Upon 
this message he went iliidier a second time, carrying widi him 
about forty of his people, wlio, in the siglit of the whole city, 
exerted themselves after so extraordinary a maimer as in diat 
country was altogether without example. For, behaving with the 
agility and boldness peculiar to sailors, dicy were rather animated 
than deterred by the flames and falling buildings amongst which 
tlicy wrought; whence it w^is not uncommon to see the most 
forward of them tumble to the ground on the roofs and amidst 
the ruins of houses wliich their own efforts brought down imdcr 
them. By their resolution and activity the fire was soon extin¬ 
guished, to the amazement of the Chinese: and it fortunately 
happened too, that the buildings being all on one floor, and the 
materials slight, the seamen, notwitlistanding their daring 
behaviour, escaped with no other injuries than some considerable 
bruises. 

By tliis means, the resolution of the English in mastering die 
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fire, and their trusty and prudent conduct where they were 
employed as safeguards, was the general subject of conversation 
amongst the Chinese, And the next morning many of the 
principal inliabttants waited on the commodore to thank him for 
hk assistance, frankly owning to liim that he had preserved their 
city from being totally consumed, as they could never have 
extinguished the fire of themselves. Soon after, too, a message 
came to the commodore from the viceroy, appointing the 30th 
of November for his audience, wMiich sudden resolution of die 
viceroy, in a matter that had been so long agitated in vain, was 
also owing to die signal services performed by Mr, Ansou and 
his people at die fire, of wliich the viceroy liinisclf had been in 
some measure an eye-witness. 

At ten o’clock in tlie morning, on the day appointed, a mandar¬ 
ine came to die commodore to let him know' that die viceroy was 
prepared, and expected him, on which the commodore and his 
retinue immediately set out. As soon as he entered the outer gate 
of the city, he found a guard of two hundred soldiers ready to 
receive him; these attended liim to the great parade before the 
emperor’s palace, where the viceroy then resided. In this parade 
a body of troops, to the number of ten thousand, were drawn 
up under arms, who made a ver)’ fine appearance, they being all 
of them new cloadicd for this ceremony. Mr. Anson, widi his 
retinue, having passed through the middle of them, he was tlicn 
conducted to the great hall of audience, where he found the 
viceroy seated under a rich canopy in the emperor’s chair of 
state, with all his council of inaiidariues attending. Here there 
w^as a vacant scat prepared for the commodore, in which he was 
placed on his arrival. He was ranked the third in order from the 
viceroy, there being above him only the two chiefs of the law and 
of tlic treasury, who in the Chinese Government have precedence 
of all military officers. When the commodore was seated, he 
addressed himself to the viceroy by his interpreter, and began 
with reciting the various methods he had formerly taken to get 
an audience; adding that he imputed tlie delays he had met with 
to the insinccrit)' of diose he had employed, and that he had 
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therefore no other means left than to send, as he had done, his 
own ofilcer with a letter to the gate. Ou the mention of this the 
viceroy interrupted die interpreter, and hid him assure Mr, 
Anson that the first knowledge they had of his being at Canton 
was from that letter. Mr. Anson then proceeded, and told him 
tnat the subjects of die Kjn^ of Great Britain trading to CJiiiu 
iiad complained to him, the commodore, of die vexatious imposi¬ 
tions both of the merchants and inferior custom-house officers, 
to whidi they were frequently necessitated to submit, by reason 
of the difficulty of getting access to the mandarines, who alone 
could grant them redress. I'hat it was his, Mr. Anson’s, duty, 
as an officer of die King of Great Britain, to lay before the viceroy 
these grievances of the British subjects, w’hich he hoped the 
viceroy would take into consideration, and would give orders 
that hereafter there should be no just reason for complaint. Here 
Mr. Anson paused, and waited some time in cxpcctadon of an 
answer, but nothing being said, he asked his interpreter if he was 
certain the viceroy understood what he had urged; the inter¬ 
preter told him he was certain it was understood, but he believed 
no reply would be made to it. Mr. Anson then represented to the 
viceroy the case of the ship Haslw{^ field, wliich, having been dis- 
ma.sted on the coast of China, had arrived in the river of Canton 
but a few days before. The people on board tins vessel had been 
great sufferers by the fire; die captain in particular had all his 
goods burnt, and had lost besides, in the confusion, a chest of 
treasure of four thousand live hundred which was supposed 
to be stolen by die Chinese boatmen. Mr. Anson therefore desired 
that the captain might have die ;issistaiicc of the government, as 
it was apprehended the money could never be recovered wicnout 
the interposition of the mandarines. And to this request the 
viceroy made aiissvcr diat, in settling the emperor $ customs tor 
that ship, some abatement should be made in consideration of 
her losses. 

And now the commodore having dispatched the business with 
wliich die officers of the Bast India Company had entrusted liini, 
he entered on liis own affairs, acqmiinting the viceroy diat die 
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proper season was already set in for returning to Europe, and 
tliat lie wanted only a lk:cncc to ship off*his provisions and stores, 
wliich were all ready; ajid tliat as soon as this should be granted 
him, and he should have gotten his necessaries on board, he 
intended to leave tlic river of Canton and to make the best of his 
^vay for England, The \*iceroy replied to this that the licence 
sliould be immediately issued, and that cvcrytliing sliould be 
ordered on board the following day. And finding that Mr. Anson 
had notliing farther to insist on, the viceroy continued the con¬ 
versation for some time, acknowledging in very civil terms how 
much the Chinese were obliged to him for his signal services 
at the fire, and ov/ning that he had savetl the city from being 
destroyed: then observing that the Ccntuiion had been a good 
wliile on their coast, he closed his discourse by wishing the 
commodore a prosperous voyage to Europe, alter wliich die 
commodore, thanking him for his civility and assisemee, took 
his leave. 

Indeed he was highly pleased with procuring a licence for the 
shipping off his stores and provisions, as tlicrcby he was enabled 
to return to Creat Britain with the first of the monsoons, and to 
prevent all intelligence of his being expected: but this, though a 
very important point, was not die circumstance which gave him 
the greatest satisfaction, for he was more particularly attentive 
to the. authentic precedent established on this occasion, by wliich 
his Majesty’s ships of war are for the future exempted from all 
demands of duty in any of the ports of China. 

The 7th of December, the Centurion and licr prize unmoored 
and stood doivn the ris'cr, passing dirough the Bocca Tigris on 
the loth. On the lath of December, they anchored before the 
town of Macao. 

Whilst the sliips lay there, tlie merchants of Macao finished 
their purcliasc of the galcon, for which they refu.scd to give more 
than 6,000 dollars: this was greatly short of her value, but the 
impatience of the commodore to get to sea, to which the mer- 
chants were not strangers, prompted them to insist on these 
unequal terms. Mr. Anson had learnt enough from die English 
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at Canton to conjecture that the war with Spain was still con¬ 
tinued, and that probably tlie French might etigage in the assist¬ 
ance of Spain before he could iurrive in Cheat Britain; and there¬ 
fore, knowing diat no intelligence could come to Europe of the 
prize he had taken and the treasure he had on board till the return 
of the merchantmen from Craiton, he was resolved to make all 
possible expedition in getting back, that he might be liimsclf the 
first messenger of his own good fortune, and might thereby 
prevent the enemy from forming any projects to intercept him. 
For these reasons, he, to avoid all delay, accepted ol the sum 
offered for the gal eon, and she being delivered to the mcrch.mts 
the 15th of December, 1743, the CaUurioti the same diiy got under 
sail on her return to England. On (he 3d of January she came to 
anchor at Prince’s island in the Streights of Siinda, and con¬ 
tinued there wooding and w'atcring fill the wdicn she weighed 
and stood for die Cape of CJood Mope, wlicrc, on the iidi of 
Marcli, she anchored in Table Bay. 

The Cape of Good Hope is situated ni a temperate climate, 
wlicrc the excesses of licat and cold are rarely knowm, and the 
Dutcli iiiliabit ants, who arc numerous, and who here retain their 
native industry, have stocked it with prodigious plciuy of all 
sorts of fruits and provision, mOvSt of which, either from the 
equality of the seasons, or the peculiarity ol the soil, arc more 
delicious in their kind that can be met witli elsewhere, so that by 
these, and by die excellent water which abounds there, this 
settlement is the best provided of any in the luiown wood for 
the refreshment of scanicn after long voyages. Mere the com¬ 
modore continued till the beginning of April, lugluy 
delighted with the place, which, by its extraordiiiar^ 
accommodations, the hcaldiiness of its air, and the 
picturesque appearance of the country, tlie whole enlivened too 
by the addition of a civilized colony, was not disgraced on a com¬ 
parison with the vallics of Jua^ Fenuinde^ and kwvi^ of Tnnan. 
During his stay he entered about forty new men, and having, by 
the 3d of Aprii, 1744 , compleated his water and provision, he, on 
that day, wciglied and put to sea. The ipdi of April dicy saw the 
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island of St. Helena, which, however, they did not touch at, but 
stood on iheir way, and arriving in soundings about the beginning 
of June, tlicy, on the loth of diat month, spoke with an English 
ship bound for Philadelphia, from whom they received the first 
intelligence of a French war. By the 12th of June dicy got sight 
of the Lizard, and the 15th, in the evening, to rlieir infinite joy, 
they came safe to an anchor at Spithcad. But that the signal perils 
\vliich had so often threatned them in the preceding part oi the 
enterprize might pursue them to die very last, Mr, Anson learnt 
on his arrival that there was a French fleet of considerable force 
cruising in the chops of the Channel, wliich, from the account of 
their position, he found the Caiturion had ran through, and had 
been all die time concealed by a fog. Thus was this expedition 
finished, when it had Listed dirce years and nine mondis, after 
having, by its event, strongly evinced this important truth, that 
though prudence, intrepidity, and perseverance united are not 
cxenijstcd from the blows of adverse fortune, yet in a long series 
of transactions they usually rise superior to its power, and in the 
end rarely fail of proving successful. 



THE HERO OF DELHI 

Ilcsketh Pearson 

An Irishman, like so many other great British generals, 
John Nicholson received a cadetship in the Bengal 
Infantry at the age of sixteen. Apart from one short 
visit to England, the rest of his life was spent in India. 
The Afghan and Sikh wars of the eighteen-forties brought 
out the titanic powers of a character that “ flowered in 
action,” and before he w^as thirty, ” Nikal Seyn ” was a 
legend throughout India, a god to the Sikhs and to cer¬ 
tain fakirs who called themselves Nikal-scynites, and a 
thorn in the side of incompetent and idle officials of the 
British Government, in an unquiet country where 
quick movement was the secret of military success against 
an elusive enemy, Nicholson’s energy, even more than his 
absolute personal courage, was the factor that made him 
the most powerful instrument of British policy in India. 
Passionately sincere, arrogantly self-confident, insubor¬ 
dinate without remorse when he saw cause, and always 
in the right, Nicholson provoked no ordinary emotions. 
He was loved, admired, feared, envied, and hated in the 
most violent degree. 

The climax of his career was the Indian Mutiny. Very 
seldom in history have the man and the task matched 
each other so notably. “ Mutiny is like small-pox,” he 
said. “ It spreads quickly and must be crushed at once.” 
Not all his superiors thought the same, but when he had 
freed himself from the trammels of authority he saved the 
Punjab, and so India, by sheer exertion. It is a breathless 
story of march, surprise, and counter-march, thrusting 
quickly into the hills and as quickly back to Peshawar, 
the danger-spot. When that situation was under control he 
marched to Delhi, w here liis arrival transformed the role 
of the British troops from besieged to assaulters. The as¬ 
sault succeeded but cost Nicholson his life. He was thirty- 
four years old, a general, and “ the idol of all soldiers.” 
He will not be the idol of all readers, but none can fail 
to be impressed by the will-power, devotion, and self- 
denial of a great man in a time of great deeds. 

A Biography in the Penguin Series ( 627 ) 
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THREE FEVERS (454) 

Leo Walmsky 

“ Ttiree Fevers is a first novel about fisher people on 
the north-east coast, and it is done with extraordinary 
assurance and conviction. Everything in it is made plain, 
made real, and is grandly alive. Here, once and for all, 
are the fishermen of that coast as firmly set in these 
chapters as the burghers are in the pictures by the Dutch 
Masters.” J. B. Priestley in The Evening Standard. 

“ In opening Mr. Walmsley’s book the reader has fallen 
into the hands of a perfect yarn-spinner. He is in the 
position of the wedding guest and the Ancient Mariner; 
so long as he goes on he has to listen ... an entrancing 
book.” Miss Rebecca West in The Daily Telegraph. 

“ Three Fevers gave me a surprise and a shock of delight. 
Its story, in itself simple, is so simply and classically told 
that maybe only those acquainted with inshore fishermen 
will recognise its accuracy of detail, and only those who 
understand reticence in Art will admire the anatomy of 
this piece of work as it should be admired. 

“ Talk about masterpieces comes easily to the pen these 
days. I can only say that I laid down this book with 
respectful wonder, as a bright thing sired by ‘Art out of 
Knov/ledge Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


By the same author, also reprinted 

PHANTOM LOBSTER (452) 



THE POWER OF THE DOG 

( 552 ) 

Doun Byrne 

This is so fine and so courageous a novel, so full of the 
noblest ideals, so permeated with a love for the past 
history and the unchanging scenic loveliness of Ireland, 
that it impossible to believe that the public will not take 
it to their hearts and give it a permanent place among the 
great historical romances of our literature,”— The Daily 
Telegraph. 

“ It is a big book, of greatest interest throughout, and it 
is beautifully written.”—Ralph Straus in The Sunday 
Tuneii. 

“ The very breath of historical romance.”— The Book- 
man. 


BEAU SABREUR 

( 556 ) 

P. C. Wren 

“ P. C, Wren’s specialist knowledge is his power for 
creating first-rate adventure stories. His book makes 
most exciting reading and is shot with a most unusual 
humour. Trials of wit and of swordsmanship and the full 
array of battle follow in quick succession, and the reader 
must turn the pages, full of anticipation till the end.”— 
The Spectator, 

“ Beau Sabreur, by reason of its vitality, its excitement, 
its humour and its thrills, is as good as Beau Geste .''— 
The Daily Chronicle, 

“ I can only repeat what I said of Beau Geste ; "^herc is 
romance at its healthiest and best,”—77/c Bystander, 
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515 TRIALS IN BURMA Maurice Collis 

530 TRAVELLER FROM TOKYO John Morris 

541 PEARLS AND MEN Louis Kornitzer 

559 THE LAWLESS ROADS Graham Greene 

578 TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

R. H. Dana 

601 DRAGONS ARE EXTRA Lewis Hastings 

619 AFRICAN DISCOVERY Margery Perham 

and Jack Simmonds 

624 THE SOUL OF MALAYA Henry Fauconnier 

625 SIREN LAND Norman Douglas 

637 BENGAL LANCER F. Yeats-Brown 
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with Penguins Progress, and kept always in touch with 
new publications and fresh developments. 
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